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THE 


UST as a summer rain begins with 
J big drops out of a half-clear sky, so 
the rush to Brooklyn sets in around the 
New York end of the East River bridge 
on every work-day evening. The gaping 
maw of the bridge has been at work la- 
zily during the afternoon sucking in a 
few stragglers and throwing out little 
squads of folk from the trains that run 
behind it. But when five o’clock comes 
the drops of the approaching tempest of 
humanity that is to storm the place like 
a revolutionary mob around a Bastille 
begin to appear in Printing-house Square. 
They come faster, and run together in 
little rivulets up Park Row, down Chat- 
ham Street, along Centre Street, and 
across the City Hall Park—all turned one 
way, all streaming toward the bridge. 
Even then they give no warning of what 
is to come, except to those who know that 
the torrent is as certain to develop and 
as sure to become tremendous as that 
tidal bore which daily swells the Sague- 
nay with its overwhelming flood. 

The black drops come faster and thick- 

They splash in sudden numbers from 
the near-by office buildings and the 
horse-ears. The little streams now length- 
en out, and form far up and down the 
streets and across the park in Broadway. 
It is five o’clock, and the offices in the 
buildings that hold villagefuls are clos- 
ing. Itis no longer a sprinkle. Itisa 
shower. Farther and farther away the 
human drops mingle; bigger grow the 
converging streams. At half past five 
the wholesale stores and the warehouses 
are closing. Itis a torrent now. At six 
the factories and the workshops thrust a 
myriad toilers upon the streets. The very 
clouds of the city’s humanity appear to 
have gathered over one spot. The streams 
have become swollen rivers. The usual 
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confines no longer hold the two-legged 
drops which now jostle one another off 
the sidewalks, into the gutters, out upon 
the roadways, all over the park’s asphal- 
tum. The outlook from the upper stories 
of the neighborhood is upon a sea of peo- 
ple, in droves like wild cattle, coming up 
as if out of the earth from every direc- 
tion, pushing, hurrying, covering every 
open place like locusts. Now it is a pelt- 
ing rain. Half an hour passes, and the 
elevated trains, which come like breath- 
ing, absorb half the crowd so fast that the 
station stairs become as the beds of invert- 


ed cataracts up which the dark torrent 


climbs resistlessly. The horse-cars from 
both directions stop and discharge people 
as guns are wheeled up, fired, and dragged 
away on a battle-field. It is a cloud- 
burst, and it has made a mill-race—-some- 
thing far bigger than that—the swollen 
drain of a human freshet. 

Thirty thousand men, women, and chil- 
dren are in the torrent, thirty thousand 
pedestrians in a ninety-minute downpour; 
for though the rush is between five o’clock 
and seven, it is thinned at both ends, and 
the bulk of it is compressed in a period 
of between sixty and ninety minutes. 
This is not counting the almost equal 
numbers that seek the elevated cars. 
The surging black waves, white-capped 
with human faces, hurl themselves against 
the granite steps that lead to the yawning 
iron throat of the bridge and spread over 
them. There is no more sign of individ- 
ual motion than there is in the herds of 
sheep one looks down upon from the Col- 
orado mountains when the droves are 
moving along the valleys like floating 
brown islands, as clouds move against 
the sky. Overhead, on a trestle that 
crosses from the City Hall Park, another 
black current, from the steam-cars, keeps 
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pace with the tide below. In that way 
the exodus to Brooklyn moves over every- 
thing ahead of it, as if, were the bridge to 
fall, the people would still keep straight 
on, filling the river, and pressing forward 
upon the undermost bodies. 

We read about the European capitals, 
treated with the skill of artists, clothed 
with the glamour of tradition, and col- 
ored by the faney that grows richer with 
the distance of its subject. But what has 
London to show like that daily congestion 
at the Brooklyn bridge? What crowds 
in Paris are to be measured with this? 
What European city has even one of the 
many strange conditions that produce this 
scene? Here come the elevated railways 
that carry three-quarters of a million 
souls a day, the surface vehicles of the 
million and six hundred thousand people 
of Manhattan, the streets leading from 
the densest population in America, all 
meeting in one little square, all pouring 
out people, and all the people streaming 
into a great trumpetlike mouth of iron 
in order to be shot across a hanging cob- 
web of metal threads into a city that has 
not its mate or counterpart on earth— 
Brooklyn! It is like a city in some 
things. It is a vast aggregation of homes 
and streets and shops, with a government 
of its own. Yet many things it has not 
got —things with which many a little 
town could put it to the blush. And 
every other city earns its own way, while 
Brooklyn works for New York, and is paid 
olf like a shop-girl on Saturday nights. 

**Stop shoving so!’ ‘* Look out who 
you're pushing!” ‘* Don’t try to run over 
me, I say.” These are notes from the 
chorus of the solid mass of persons that 
crowd up the stairs to the bridge cars. 
On the upper platform the trains sweep 
away regiments ata time. Burly bridge 
policemen are there, urging every one 
forward, and at times—until the news- 
papers cry out, periodically — putting 
their hands on their betters and wedging 
them into the cars, through three doors 
at once, as revolvers are charged. There 
are fourteen other ways to Brooklyn, all 
by ferry-boats, and at the time of which I 
write all these are crowded. They are 
not mobbed, like the bridge, to be sure, 
but they are packed with people so that 
you can only see the rims of the decks as 
you see the edge of a grocer’s measure 
that has been filled with pease. At first 
the big bridge hurt the business of the 
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ferry companies, but after a while it built 
up a surplus and paid them back, just as 
our elevated roads in time increased the 
traffic of the horse-cars. In a word, then. 
everything that is going to Brooklyn at 
nightfall is crowded. That is even true 
of the drays which start empty for the 
bridge that carries forty-one millions of 
passengers in a year, and for the ferries, 
one company of which collects thirty-six 
millions of fares annually. 

What is Brooklyn, to which all these 
persons go? It would be a quarter of 
New York, like the east side or Harlem, 
if it were not for the East River, and the 
political division of the soil into two 
counties. It is the home of the married 
middle people of New York, Manhattan 
Island being the seat of the very rich, the 
very poor, and the unmarried. It has 
been called the sleeping-room of the me- 
tropolis. It is far more and far better 
than that. It will become a proud part 
of the Greater New York of the time to 
come. And that will be before the reali- 
zation of the rest of the boast of the fatal- 
ists, that ‘‘ whatever is is.” 

Nine hundred thousand persons call 
Brooklyn ‘‘home,” though, as a rule, 
they write New York opposite their names 
on the hotel registers when they travel. 
All the people of the Greater New York 
do that. The Brooklyn people inhabit a 
great fan-shaped city whose handle is out 
by Jamaica, Long Island, while the sticks 
of the fan reach to the edge of New York 
Harbor and the East River from near tle 
Narrows to Newtown Creek on the way 
to the Sound. In this great area are sev- 
eral tenement districts and three consid- 
erable shopping centres, but, in the main, 
Brooklyn is made up of hundreds of miles 
of avenues and streets lined with little 
dwellings. These are the homes of men 
who work in New York, and earn be- 
tween $1500 and $3000 a year. Speaking 
generally, these men are far more inter- 
ested in New York than in Brooklyn. 
They do not know in which ward of 
Brooklyn they live, they cannot name 
the sheriff or their members of Assem- 
bly, and in polities the only local epi- 
sodes that stir them are the contests for 
the mayoralty. 

As New York is recruited from the 
country, so is Brooklyn. Many a coun- 
tryman who comes to New York and 
prospers never masters the metropolis, 
or feels at ease or safe in it. Sooner or 
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later such ones move to Brooklyn, where 
there is elbow-room and a hush at night, 
and where they see trees and can have 
growing flowers. 
ried when they come, and the 
respecting majority of the poor who mar- 
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ry afterward, are certain to settle in 
Brooklyn, or, in far fewer numbers, in 
the other suburban towns. They must 
choose between cozy homes and crowded 
tenements. There lies the secret of the 
suburb, whose growth is only matched by 
a few cities, which are all in the West. 
It is customary to say that we New-York- 
ers move to Brooklyn, or settle there, to 
save money. That is true, but comfort 
and self-respect are in the same dish of 
the scale with the saving for all whose 
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incomes are small. It is possible for a 
clerk to own a house in Brooklyn; it is 
easier for a clerk to fly than to own one 
in New York. But the people go to 
Brooklyn to rent houses, not to buy them, 
They pay the landlords one-fifth of their 
incomes, or $25 to $50 a month, and that 
is about half what they would pay to live 
relatively well in New York —in tene- 
ments and flats, mind you, whereas they 
have houses across the river. Once in 
Brooklyn, in the evening, these men stay 
there. They do not go to New York for 
their dissipation. They do not maintain 
great social clubs. Few patronize the 
srooklyn theatres. The fun these men 
have is what their wives provide for 
them. 
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The women are very different. Just 
as the few old rich families on the Heights 
(in Brooklyn) used to despise New York 
as a ‘‘shoddy” town and a Babel, so the 
great mass of wives in the miles of dwell- 
ings look down upon the metropolis. It 
must clothe and feed them, but it may not 
have their love. They regard it as a cold 
and monstrous place, where people live 
for years next door to other people with- 
out getting acquainted, where the un- 
American rich have set up social boun- 
daries, where nice children may not play 
out-of-doors without maids to watch 
them, where the morals of growing boys 
and girls are in danger, and where young 
wives sit cooped up in barracklike tene- 
ments, without society—unless their coun- 
try cousins come to town to see them. 
On the other hand, these women are in- 
tensely interested in Brooklyn. Their 
husbands buy the Eagle, Times, Standard- 
Union, or Citizen (Brooklyn newspapers), 
and find them Greek, but the wives digest 
their paragraphs with gusto. It is a wo- 
man’s town. By day there are no men in 
those endless miles of dwellings. They 
have gone to New York to make six trips 
in as many days,and to bring back millions 
of money in pay envelopes on the sixth 
day. The women have the city to them- 
selves, and rule over the children, maids, 
nurses, shade trees, flowers, and pret- 
ty door-yards. Thus encouraged, each 
studies her own neighborhood. Each 
remembers how the others called on her 
when she moved to Brooklyn, and each 
calls on those who come after her. 

The wives cut a great figure there—-a 
lovely figure, of course—and one that re- 
veals wholesome and normal conditions. 
Everything tends to widen their freedom 
—the quiet city, the saving in rents, the 
absence of the men, and the fatigue or the 
desire for entertainment, either or both, 
of the men at night. Therefore the wo- 
men have had the opportunity to build 
up a very pretty rivalry for self-improve- 
ment. They get the latest books from the 
libraries. They go to cooking-school in 
order to shine at dinners of their own 
preparing. They flock to dancing-school 
that they may triumph at their own par- 
ties. They prepare papers to read in other 
houses so that the others may read papers 
at theirs. There is no whim of feminine 
fashion that is set spinning in New York 
but whirls when it gets over to Brooklyn 
—always provided that it does not cost 


too much or require going to the theatr 

The women are the very backbone of tlh 
churches, in which they sing and hold 
fairs, and by means of which they figure 
in circles that are proud of them. Is i; 
any wonder that they cannot tolerate New 
York, where the shopkeepers won’t send 
a purchase around the corner without pay 
in advance, where the pews are private 
property in the best churches, and where 
a lady feels herself of no account in the 
hurly-burly? In Brooklyn the police un 
derstand who owns the town, and the car 
drivers pull up in the middle of a block. 
Besides, if my lady has no carriage, she 
observes that her neighbors also use the 
horse-cars. 

I have said that the women provide 
dissipation for their husbands at night. 
That is a curious feature of Brooklyn life. 
It has no Ward McAllister, no Four Hun- 
dred—nothing that those names imply. 
It is true that there used to be a smart 
set on the Heights, and there are others 
in Clinton Avenue, in New York and 
Brooklyn avenues, and on the Park Slope, 
but then no one has ever decided that 
one is any better than another. Instead 
of one crowning triumph of caste, society 
there is divided into church coteries as a 
basis, and out of these grow many sorts 
of little circles, each combination being 
reproduced over and over again, beyond 
calculation, in the same district, and in 
the many districts which in Brooklyn are 
quite as distinct as if they were separate 
cities. The lesser circles of which I speak 
are bowling clubs, whist clubs, euchre 
clubs, poker clubs, literary guilds, musical 
coteries, amateur dramatic companies, and 
dancing classes. Poker is played for small 
stakes in many circles in Brooklyn—sole- 
ly, I trust, because it has charms to keep 
the men at home; but bowling is a passion 
with the Brooklyn folk. Investigate what 
set you will, and it is almost sure to in- 
clude a bowling club in its ramifications 
and adjuncts. A page of the Brooklyn 
Eagle almanac is devoted to the bowling 
matches of seventy clubs, but those are 
the clubs of skilful, earnest players, and 
do not form a drop in the bucket of the 
clubs formed by neighborhood coteries all 
over the town. 

Brooklyn was a string of villages be- 
fore the great bridge was built. The 
Heights, overlooking New York, where a 
row of house gardens has been built on 
the roofs of the river-side storehouses, 
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was settled by the Dutch in the old days. 
They used to pull away from the bustle 
of town in rowboats after business hours, 
They called the place variously—Breuck- 
len, Broucklyn, Breuckelen, and Bruck- 
lyn. Such shipping firms as the Lows 
and others followed the Dutch to the tree- 
clad Long Island shore from time to time. 
In 1790 there was talk of building the 
national capital there, and very much 
later Plymouth Church and Henry Ward 
Beecher made the Heights world-famous. 
The Hill district, northeast and far back 
of the original ferry, grew up on its own 
account; and so did Williamsburg, which 
was incorporated as a village in 1827, and 
swallowed up by Brooklyn in 1855. Green- 
point, beyond Williamsburg, grew into a 
town; ancient Flatbush, straight back 
from the ferry, was a Dutch farming vil- 
lage; Bushwick was another; East New 
York was a suburban outgrowth; and 
South Brooklyn, a seat of heavy popula- 
tion, maintained its distinct individuality. 
The growth over the seams between these 
places began in anticipation of the build- 
ing of the bridge, and to-day not only 
are all these towns joined, but the fan- 
handle is pushing into Jamaica, which 
ancient burgh of the Dutch will soon be 
nominally what it already is in fact—a 
part of Brooklyn. 

This is very like the history of Manhat- 
tan Island, with its villages of Chelsea, 
Greenwich, Bloomingdale, Harlem, and 
the rest, that, like drops of quicksilver, 
ran into and lost one another. But the 
parallel goes little further. The Man- 
hattan Dutch were traders and had mon- 
ey; the Long Island Dutch were farmers. 
One looks in vain for Brooklyn Knicker- 
bocker families of great wealth in land 
and houses. They are not there. Dur- 
ing many decades in Brooklyn, now near- 
ly 270 years old, farms have been chan- 
ging into city blocks, but the prevailing 
rule of the place, marked by littleness in 
financial operations, affected the transfor- 
mation. The process was slow. The 
farmers sold a little now and a little 
later, to middle-men, ahead of the actual 
demands of the inrushing tide of human- 
ity. Some of the old families, like the 
Bergens, Brevoorts, Bensons, and others, 
are still there, and are well-to-do; but, as 
a rule, the old families were large, and 
not one parallels the fortunes across the 
East River. Many new and old families 
who have got rich in various ways have 
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gone to New York. The same centri; 
etal force which the metropolis exerts as 
far away as San Francisco to pull mill- 
ionaires into its brilliant vortex is felt iy 

Brooklyn, whence, for a century or more. 

those who have amassed riches or a) 

identity have come to New York to enjoy 

the fruits thereof. Cases like those of 
Seth Low, Roger A. Pryor, Demas Barnes, 

and a certain wealthy brewer, who have 
but just come to New York, form a long 
list as one looks -back over the years that 

reach at least as far as present memory 
goes. 

Some of these had as fine houses as 
any in Brooklyn, and were distinguished 
in the social, commerciai, professional, or 
intellectual life of the town. And that 
brings me to speak of the houses of the 
place. The old city, and what is even 
yet the greater part of it, was solidly built 
up, like New York, Boston, Philadel phia, 
and St. Louis, of brick and frame houses, 
set close against one another. It was one 
of the cities that seem to have been turn- 
ed out by a quarry company and a saw- 
mill. We think now that the stage of 
our civilization which was thus marked 
was the natural result of the beginning 
of large towns when America was almost 
wholly agricultural, and men who came 
to the cities sought a complete, diametric 
change from country life. To-day a later 
generation has a different taste. Tired of 
the monotone of brick and mortar, spend- 
ing months of every year in the country, 
the people delight in detached houses, 
trees, flowers, and elbow-room. Even the 
newer parts of New York demonstrate the 
hold this new longing has upon all our 
people in every section of the country. 
In oldest Brooklyn there are not even 
door-yards ; but the chief beauty and 
charm of that city was that it always had 
long and pretty gardens or rear yards. 
It has never been fortunate in gaining 
fine houses, if we accept the New-York- 
er’s or the Londoner's interpretation of 
that term; but Iam not competent to re- 
flect the general New York sentiment on 
that subject, though Manhattan Island 
is my birthplace, for I have always ad- 
mired the villalike homes of the modest- 
ly rich in Brooklyn more than the forti- 
fied castles of my millionaire neighbors in 
New York. 

The oldest fine Brooklyn houses on the 
Heights are of brick and brownstone, 
like our own on Manhattan. They are 
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becoming boarding- r— 
houses now, for the \ 

Heights district is not : 

what it was in days of 

yore. It is not this 

district that I would 

have praised at its best. 

But out on Clinton and 

Washington avenues, 


on the Hill, there grew 
upa fine array of frame 
and brick villas, set in , 
spacious grounds, with 


drives and 
conservatories, 
tlower croquet 
and tennis grounds, 
and a combined effect 
of semi-rusticity, which 
[ made many a trip to 
enjoy when such spots 
few and I was 
younger. This Hill 
splendor and comfort 
is still maintained, and 
is the seat of a comfort- 
able circle of those rich 
who typify the spirit of 
Brooklyn in their love 
for their homes, for 
quiet, and for the 
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beds, 
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charms of nature. They 
no longer monopolize 
this quintessence of the 
Brooklyn — spirit, for 
and newer dis- 
tricts share in such dis- 
play. There is a beau- 
tiful part of the Twen- 
ty-fourth Ward, where 
New York, Brooklyn, and St. Mark’s av- 
enues pursue their ways between noble 
houses, decorating ample grounds. This 
is more modern, more beautiful, and is, 
perhaps, supported by greater wealth than 
the older beauty-spot of the town. An- 
other among the new and attractive resi- 
dence districts is the Park Slope section, 
where, on Eighth and Ninth avenues, are 
many houses of considerable showiness, 
more closely built, but revealing the va- 
ried individual tastes of the owners. 

This new region is close to Prospect 
Park, which is one of those great triumphs 
of civie enterprise whose class includes 
Central, Forest, Fairmount, and Druid 
Hill parks, in four of our older cities. 
Prospect Park is not one of the largest 
of these. It comprises only 516 acres, 


other 
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but every rod of it is the subject of taste 
and care, and its drives, ponds, play- 
grounds, and various other ornaments 
are all of the finest. The people have 
been adding to its attractions in notable 
ways quite recently. At its entrance 
they have erected a great soldiers’ and 
sailors’ monument that has the form of a 
memorial arch of granite, the design of 
Mr. John H. Duncan, of New York. It 
is of great size and massive appearance, 
but the piers are hollow, and stairs within 
them lead to a hall at the top, where it is 
proposed to maintain a museum of war 
relics. Another new and interesting or- 
nament in the Park is the statue of James 
8. T. Stranahan, by Frederick Macmon- 
nies, the sculptor and artist, whom Brook- 
lyn claims as one of her sons. This is a 
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bronze statue of a man who is yet living 
among those who have paid this high 
and singular compliment to him as the 
creator of their park and boulevard sys- 
tem. He also earned the public grati- 
tude for lending the force of his earnest- 
ness and influence to quicken the build- 
ing of the bridge across to the metropo- 
lis. He is aged now, though sound in 
limb and mind, and is closing a life that 
shines with many and striking virtues. 
He has been the chief constructive char- 
acter of the city, an apostle of annexa- 
tion, a member of the Greater New 
York commission, was for many years 
the president of the Park Board, and was 
once a member of Congress. Active as 
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is his record, his single aim seems ever to 
have been to enrich the public, and self 
interest never marred his work or weak 
ened the love of his neighbors. Prospect 
Park has other statues, of Lincoln, J 
Howard Payne, Moore, and Washington 
Irving. But perhaps the sculptured fig 
ure which attracts the most attention from 
visitors is that of Henry Ward Beecher, 
which rises above the flagging in front 
of the City Hall. Brooklyn has six other 
parks and three noble boulevards. These 
parks are all small, but one of them is, in 
my opinion, the most beautiful of all the 
small parks of the United States; at least, 
it ranks next to Battery Park, whose beau- 
ty is solely that of its situation at the 
point of Manhattan 
Island. This beauti- 
ful Brooklyn pleasure- 
place is Washington 
Park, best known by 
its old name of Fort 
Greene... It contains 
only thirty acres, but 
they are high upon the 
Hill, and overlook the 
first and fourth cities 
of America, the first of 
our harbors, the local 


navy-yard, and many 


other notable sights. 
By day the view is ma- 
jestic; by night it is 
gorgeous. 

But I have strayed 
from the pretty resi- 
dence districts of the 
city before I had my 
last word about them. 
There is a fine district 
of pretty residences of 
a much more modest 
character in what is 
called East New York. 
There is promise of a 
noble residence district 
in Flatbush; and along 
the shore of the har- 
bor, between Brooklyn 
and Fort Hamilton, 
are séveral suburban 
towns that are made up 
of picturesque homes. 
These places are not 
in Brooklyn, but they 
are of it. In one of 
the pretty dwelling 
districts within the 
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city a Du Maurier might find new grist 
for his pencil, because those who enjoy 
the fruits of generations of refinement 
find as neighbors such nouveaux riches 
as a millionaire chewing-gum manufac- 
turer, the leading jockey of America, his 
most ambitious rival on the turf, a pawn- 
broker, and a milliner. In administering 
this touch of color let it not be supposed 
that I reflect upon the old and dignified 
circles of the town. I donot need to tell 
any American reader that in the orna- 
mental quarters of Brooklyn are as re- 
fined and progressive folk as any old city 
in the country boasts. 

3rooklyn is a city of residences. From 
a balloon it would look like a sea of them, 
only broken here and there by parks and 
factory districts, but so largely made up 
of so vast an area of dwellings as to have 
earned for the city the nickname of ‘‘ the 
bedroom of New York.” In one place 
this great level of low dwellings is broken 
by a clutter of tall structures, such as we 
see in the more complete cities that serve 
as trading centres for the regions of coun- 
try around them. That is at the lower 


end of Fulton Street (the Broadway of 


Brooklyn). Here the main ferry, the great 
bridge, the Post-office, and the City Hall 
have centralized trade and the travel of 
the people. The huge piles of iron and 
masonry at this point are used for offices, 
banks, insurance companies, and the great 
mercantile establishments of the town. 
From beside many of these buildings run 
the streets which lead, at many odd an- 
gles, to every part of the spreading city. 
It is a queer spot—a miniature mountain 
range of tall roofs rising above an other- 
wise unbroken level of low ones. It is 
still more queer in thaf half of it is for 
the men, and the other half for the wo- 
men. The men’s half would seem familiar 
to every resident of a city. The women’s 
half is the extraordinary yet natural re- 
sult of an assemblage of nearly half a 
million women and girls in a city of 
dwellings. 

Here is a long double row of shopping 
stores, many of which are palatial and 
enormous. They compare favorably with 
the best and largest of the department 
stores of New York; and since they are 
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new, and stand almost side by side, the 
district impresses the visitor more than 
our less compact shopping region in New 
York. Along the double line, beside the 
giant stores, are restaurants and small 
shops by the score. This centralization 
at this point is a new thing, and the bar- 
rooms, cigar shops, and various places that 
offered goods for masculine needs and 
tastes have all been bought out and moved 
away, so that lovely woman may be un- 
interfered with in her opportunities for 
‘*shopping” over the whole area. In 
place of the former traders are now seen 
those who deal in candy, soda - water, 
flowers, bric-&-brac, pictures, boots and 
shoes, millinery, children’s clothing, mu- 
sic, medicines, patterns, and stationery. 
The number of women who crowd there 
to buy is remarkable. It is not always 
easy to pass along the streets in the neigh- 
borhood of the more showy windows. 
The music of their voices beats upon an 
atmosphere in which the odor of cologne 
is perceptible, and the scene is rendered 
gaudy by the flowers and gay colors that 
are woven to and fro past the splendor of 
the window decorations. It is said of a 
great shopping store in another suburb 
that its business languishes because it has 
no other place of the kind near by in 
which the women may compare prices; 
but if that is a fault, here must be per- 
fection, since such emporiums are massed 
as they are nowhere else that I have been 
in the world. Carriages are few, men 
are in aridiculous minority, and the police 
gain the appearance of giants among so 
many women. Indeed, the crowds of 
ladies pouring in and out of the great 
doorways set the fanciful spectator to 
imagining what Eden might have been 
were Adam and his part in life dispensed 
with. 

Atlantic Avenue has a minor shopping 
district at one end of town, and Williams- 
burg has its own quite pretentious trad- 
ing quarter at the other end. Here, by- 
the- way, in Williamsburg, is a peculiar 
German district, known politically as the 
Sixteenth Ward. There are many per- 
sons in it who never saw the Brooklyn 
City Hall, or even the bridge. They put 
signs in the shop windows reading, ‘* Eng- 
lish spoken here.” They employ petty 
neighborhood lawyers and agents to pay 
their taxes and deal with the great Eng- 
lish-speaking world beyond them. They 
maintain their own target and singing 


clubs, their dance halls, their delicatesse) 
shops and pork-butchers, their beer s, 

loons and summer gardens. It is said of 
them that when a financial crash, like thy. 
failure of the Barings, palsies capital ey 

erywhere, and gilt-edged bonds beg pur 
chasers, a man may sell a house ora piece 
of land in that strangely foreign quarter. 

The city has no hotels worthy of its 
size, and needs’ none. It has not one 
morning newspaper. It has no vicious 
section or houses of evil savor, no gam 
bling-dens, no speculative exchanges. 
New York supplies all these things for it 
But it has several evening newspapers, of 
which the leading ones are the Eagle 
(Democratic) and the Times (Republican), 
the last-named journal being published 
in the Eastern (or Williamsburg) Dis- 
trict. The Hagle is admired by journal- 
ists all over the country as the best ex- 
ample of a purely local newspaper. It 
publishes all the news of the world; but 
its first aim is to record the affairs of 
Brooklyn, and this it does with remark- 
able thoroughness, and with such fairness 
that even in political contests it publishes 
full reports upon both sides. It is clean 
and dignified, and has prospered to the 
point of owning a model building which 
is one of the ‘‘sights” of the town. The 
Times is such another journal, deserving 
of praise for the same characteristics. 

I have said that the men of Brooklyn 
do not support great social clubs. I was 
referring to the average and typical citi- 
zen who works in New York, and whose 
kind inhabit the long reaches of quiet 
and shady streets. The other class, whose 
professional and mercantile careers keep 
them in Brooklyn, as well as the well-to- 
do men of all sorts who possess the lei- 
sure, are supporting several clubs, such 
as the Brooklyn and the Hamilton, in old 
Brooklyn; the Lincoln, Oxford,and Union 
League, on the Hill; the Montauk, of the 
Park Slope; the Hanover, in the East- 
ern District; the Algonquin, of South 
Brooklyn; and the Crescent, an organi- 
zation of a large number of young men 
with country quarters and a fondness for 
out-of-door life. The‘old club of the old 
residents is the Brooklyn, and the Hamil- 
ton is of the same class, but is more youth- 
ful and alert. There are twenty-five less- 
er clubs which I have not mentioned, but 
of the above it may be said that ail are 
admirable and important, though not one 
is decidedly prosperous in the degree 
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SHOPPING ON FULTON STREET. 


which marks the prosperity of clubs in 
the more masculine great cities. A pe- 
culiarity of some of these clubs—which 
they borrow from the character of the 
city—is the manner in which the mem- 
bers refer to their wives, and, in the old 
Brooklyn Club, to their personal servants, 
with the knowledge that these personages 
are known to the other members. The 
ladies share the club life to a slight ex- 
tent, four of the leading clubs having 
restaurants and rooms for ladies, after a 
well-established fashion which obtains in 


New Orleans and Chicago, and which has 


crowded the toe of one boot into New 


York club life as I write. ‘‘ Interest 
your wife, and she will let you join,” is 
the principle upon which this evolution 
is working. 

Brooklyn has always had a sharp taste 
for music, and feasts itself upon a varied 
programme of good quality during every 
winter. The Brooklyn Philharmonic is 
an organization of citizens, but not of 
musicians, which for many years has 
employed one orchestra or another to 
give concerts over there. For many 
years Theodore Thomas played for it; but 
since his orchestra could no longer be 
had, the plan of the Philharmonic has 
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slightly changed, and in inducing the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra to play in 
Brooklyn, it gives only its moral support 
to the venture. The more active musical 


One 


society now is the Seidl Society. 
purpose of this society is to bring Anton 
Seidl and his orchestra over there for a 
course of concerts, but the society is un- 
selfishly working to cultivate the musical 
taste of the people beyond its clientéle 


and their friends. The Brooklyn Choral 
Society of three hundred voices gives 
winter concerts after the manner of the 
Handel-Haydn Society of Boston, the 
famous oratorios being excellently ren- 
dered by them. The Apollo Club, of 
three or four score voices, forming a 
male chorus, and led by Mr. Dudley Buck 
as conductor, gives several concerts a 
year before fine assemblages that fill the 
Academy of Music. The Amphion Soci- 
ety, in the Eastern District, is such another 
organization. The Euterpe Society, under 
the direction of C. Mortimer Wiske, is a 
society of musicians maintaining an or- 
chestra of gentlemen and ladies, some of 
whom are professionals. A male chorus 
is also formed of this membership, and 
the concerts of the society are admirable. 
The conductor. Mr. Wiske, is also the di- 
rector of the work of the Choral Society. 
Brooklyn has two dozen other musical 
clubs. The Arion Society and the Saen- 
gerbund are leading German organiza- 


tions, of which there are 
many. Their concerts 
and masquerade balls 
are great events, in the 
estimation of the large 
German element in the 
city. The Germania is 
their social club. 
Brooklyn is famous 
for its amateur dramat 
ic and operatic clubs, of 
which it has more than 
twenty. Some of these 
are composed of cul- 
tivated persons, some 
have seen members win 
distinction on the stage, 
and all contribute great- 
ly to the winter plea- 
sures of the town. 
Strangely enough, 
where this is true the 
theatres are second-rate 
at the best, and the le- 
gitimate drama is but 
slightly successful. Lawrence Barrett 
liked Brooklyn, and used to say that 
he meant to build up a clientéle there. 
In time he had a following, but not a 
great one. The city is too close to 
New York, and its play-goers prefer the 
fresher plays and greater variety of the 
metropolitan stage. In Brooklyn the 
preparation of the average citizen for a 
night at the theatre is the donning of a 
hat and overcoat or a bonnet and wrap. 
There is no display of fashion or of 
beauty much adorned. Musical farces 
and opéras comiques draw best there. 
The place has half a dozen theatres, the 
finest being the Academy of Music, and 
the Amphion Academy in the Eastern 
District; but the greatest success there 
has been that of a firm who built a vari- 
ety theatre upon the site of that old for- 
gotten market-house to which the bodies 
of the dead were taken from the ruins of 
the ill-fated Brooklyn Theatre. 

On the other hand, Brooklyn has al- 
ways been distinguished for the number 
of its churches (now 352), and its good 
fortune in attracting brilliant and able 
preachers to preside over their congrega- 
tions. Of the galaxy of talented men of 
the last great era of Brooklyn’s church 
work, the Rev. Richard S. Storrs remains, 
and is no less greatly beloved and ad- 
mired than before. The Rev. Dr. A. J. F. 
Behrends, of the Central Congregational 
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Chureh, has risen far above the firma- 
nent, with a following that considers him 
the most eloquent preacher in the town. 
The Rev. Dr. Charles H. Hall, of Holy 
Trinity Episcopal Church, is another lead- 
ing figure there. The Rev. Dr. T. D, Tal- 
mage is, of course, the preacher whose pop 
ilarity is widest. A new personage of note 
in chureh circles is the young Catholic 
bishop, Dr. McDonnell, an engaging man 


A SCENE IN ‘‘ KLEIN DEUTSCHLAND, 


of brilliant parts, who has already brought 
to the front, around himself, the brainy, 
cultivated Catholics of the city. 

But a character who cannot be left out 
of any description of the strong forces 
which make Brooklyn peculiar is Mr. 
Hugh McLaughlin, the most remarkable 
and the oldest Democratic boss in Amer- 
ica. He is now sixty-four or sixty-five 
years of age, with a Scotch face, though 
of [rish blood. He holds no office in the 
government or in the Democratic organi- 
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zation, and appears at no political meet- 
ings or councils, yet he is the absolute 
ruler of the Democratic ‘‘ machine,” and 
has been for a longer period than any 
active Democratic politician of to-day can 
remember. It seems to be a superstition 
over there that he is to be consulted about 
all party matters, and that his dictum 
shall be final. He sits all day in an aue- 
tion shop in which he has no interest, a 
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gentle, soft-spoken, undemonstrative man, 
who finds enjoyment in smoking, but 
none in drink or profanity. He acts as 
the political clearing-house of his party. 
His plan seems to be to listen to every- 
body on all sides of every disturbing 
question, and at the end to let fall a word 
or a sentence that shall settle each ques- 
tion in its turn. ‘I wouldn't if I were 
you,” or ‘‘I don’t think so,” becomes a 
command against a proposed course of 
action. ‘All right” or ‘‘Go ahead” serves 
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as an order to move. He never dictates or 
speaks imperatively. He is secretive and 
tactful, and listens rather than talks. He 
is often able to manage so that trouble- 
some matters settle themselves without 
his interference. When there are several 
men who want a nomination that can go 
to but one, he says to each, *‘Go out and 
make your case.” Of course they stir 
the town and the Democracy, and, before 
the ‘‘ boss” decides, the applicants them- 
selves perceive which is the strongest, if 
not the best, among them. Thus, year 
in and year out, this strangest of these 
strange products of our political methods 
pursues his course. He is given to an- 
nouncing at times that ‘‘ the people want 
a young man for Mayor,” or ‘‘ the people 
want a soldier for sheriff,” and intelligent 
men actually insist that he thinks him- 
self the agent of the people and the inter- 
preter of their wishes. He was a fish- 
dealer in his youth, and he made money 
then and afterward. He lives well, and 
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plays the part of an amiable father to a 
large family. 

There is a view of Brooklyn which 
gives it the appearance of a smoky seat 
of manufactures. It is obtained from the 
east side of New York, looking over at 
the great sugar-refineries which tower 
like Rhenish castles beside the swift East 
River. Brooklyn really has great manu 
facturing interests, and many of the goods 
that the people of the country buy as of 
New York make are really made in Brook 
lyn. The census reports 10,560 manu 
facturing establishments in 229 different 
lines of industry. These employ nearly 
104,000 hands. Very large hat-works, 
chemical-works, foundries and iron-works, 
candy factories, coffee and spice mills, 
and boot and shoe factories are notable 
among the industrial establishments of 
the place. It will be news to most per- 
sons, I think, that thirty lines of steam- 
ships (all but two or three of them trans- 
atlantic) dock at Brooklyn wharves, and 
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THE 


use 231 steamers in their regular service. 


The city has fourteen dry docks, upon 
which 2000 vessels are docked every year, 
and thirteen grain-elevators are upon its 


water-front. So will it also surprise those 
who have not yet reflected upon the size 
of the town to know that it has thirty- 
nine more miles of paved streets than 
New York city, or 380 miles in all. It 
is in advance of New York in the use of 
the trolley electric system for surface 
ears, and its principal street railways are 
adopting that power rapidly. It has had 
elevated railways for years. 

The growth of Brooklyn in population 
has been very remarkable. It is only 
twenty years ago that the city was small- 
er than Boston is now, having less than 
100,000 souls. In 1880 her people num- 
bered 566,689. In 1890 the census-takers 
estimated the number of residents at 806,- 
343; and to-day no one who is familiar 
with the strides the town has been mak- 
ing, and the number of new houses that 
have been built and occupied, questions 
that the place contains more than 900,000 
inhabitants. This growth is a loss to 
New York, to be sure. It is mainly made 
up of those who draw support from Man- 
hattan Island, but find Brooklyn more 


SUGAR-REFINERIES AT 


BROOKLYN. 


NIGHT. 


convenient, and in other ways preferable 
to our annexed district. New York re- 
gards this with complacency, knowing 
full well that no city except London com- 
pares with her in size if the truth is 
acknowledged. This truth that her 
dependents and subjects should be count- 
ed without regard to political boundaries, 
that interfere in law and on the map but 
not in copartnership of interests with 
those who live on Manhattan Island. 

In no city that I have yet studied is 
there such an enthusiasm for education as 
in Brooklyn. From that, again, one sees 
how thoroughly it is a city of homes, and 
how closely allied to the hearth-stone are 
all the interests which prosper, while all 
that languish are certain to be those which 
are apart from or antagonistic to home 
influences. Whatever a mother would 
concern herself about is what thrives in 

3rooklyn, and everything else is poor or 
despairing. The schools are wonderful: 
the effort toward the polish of pretty and 
refining accomplishments is epidemic ; the 
churches " the town famous; 
the shopp ‘s are second only to 
those of New } the parks are all 
that they should be. But the clubs and 
theatres are second rate; the bar-rooms 
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are mere kennels; the hotels and restau- 
rants are few and poor, and the wholly 
vicious resorts are none at all. Brooklyn 
is the only female among our cities—the 
sister city to New York. Like a good 
woman, she offers little to the chance 
visitor, impelled to come by idle curiosity, 
and nothing to the roué. But if you live 
in her house, as one of her family, you 
are well off indeed. 

First among the schools, in point of a 
celebrity that has grown out of long and 
good standing, are the Packer Collegiate 
Institute for girls, and the Polytechnic 
Institute for boys. Both are thoroughly 
modern schools, with a large attendance. 
A certificate from the Packer secures ad- 
mission to Smith, Vassar, or Wellesley, 
and the four courses of instruction at the 
Polytechnic lead to collegiate degrees. 
The Adelphi Academy is another fine 
school; and then come the public schools, 
which, under six years of management by 
the Hon. Joseph C. Hendrix, have reached 
a high degree of development, and now 
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appeal to the pride and af 
fection of the town. There 
are nearly 100 of these 
schools. They are house: 
in modern buildings, som: 
of which are beautiful, and 
cost $70,000 to $100,000 each, 
They are features of a very 
rich, commodious system 
enjoyed by 100,000 pupils, 
and officered by teachers of 
whom it is said that they 
exhibit more intellectual 
activity than one finds 
among the teachers in any 
other of the older cities, 
Under President Hendrix's 
administration, the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction 
took up the question of sec- 
ondary or higher education, 
and elaborated its develop- 
ment to a point that re- 
quired the expenditure of a 
million dollars and more. 
The largest girls’ high- 
school under one roof in 


Americaand the most beau- 
tiful of all the boys’ high- 


schools have resulted from 
this. Both schools are 
thoroughly equipped, and 
so ordered that in the girls’ 
school, for example, three 
courses of study are provided, requiring 
two, three, and four years. Knowing that 
I question whether the people should be 
taxed for a system more elaborate than the 
poorest are able to take advantage of, Mr. 
Hendrix spoke boldly for his policy. 

“A people with a highly developed 
common-school system,” said he, ‘‘is bet- 
ter than a dull, degraded, despairing pea- 
santry. The schools give to the people a 
share in the government, in actual bene 
fits that they feel. They are more in 
terested in their government, and more 
anxious to support and defend it in con- 
sequence. For the children, a perfect 
common-school system offers grand op 
portunities. A poor boy in Brooklyn 
has the chance to gain ‘the education that 
the sons of the rich obtain. He may 
start in our primary grade and go through 
Cornell University without the payment 
of a cent for tuition.” 

But in Brooklyn these public opportu- 
nities for education are swelled by private 
philanthropy and popular combination. 
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SALUTING THE FLAG. 
FRIDAY MORNING SERVICE AT 
PACKER INSTITUTE 


The Pratt Institute is a noble monument 
of Brooklyn’s progress, and of such love 
as many of her people bear for their city. 
Among the most enlightened citizens the 
admiration for this educational establish- 
ment is remarkable. It is a new benefac 
tion, but one that has met with a great suc 
cess, Which, after all, is but proportioned 
to the advantages it almost gives away 
to whosoever wishes them. Mr. Charles 
Pratt, a wealthy business man of New 
York, whose great fortune had come 
through connection with a modern gi- 
gantic commercial combination, estab- 
lished the institute which bears his name. 
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He did so after years of study of the 
question how he could do the most good 
with the money he was able to devote to 


the people. He was a resident of Brook- 
lyn and a lever of it. Manual training, 
as an adjunct to the schools, for the 
training of the eye and hand, he con- 
cluded to be as important as any need 
which he was able to assist in supplying. 
We often hear it urged that the elaborate 
superficiality of our inflated public-school 
system —as it is called by its critics 

turns the heads of the young, and causes 
them to regard themselves as superior 
to those who earn their livelihoods with 
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their hands. If that is even in a mea- 
sure true, such institutions as this, which 
is a veritable six-story hive of busy and 
willing young artisans, are of priceless 
value as offsets to such a tendency among 
the masses of public pupils. Mr. Pratt, 
who has now passed away, dealt with 
this offspring of his philanthropy in a 
spirit of royal liberality. Apart from its 
buildings, their equipment, and those ad- 
juncts which yield a part of its revenue, 
he endowed it with two millions of dol- 
lars. The following extract from a re- 
port for last year (1892) shows how much 
he bestowed upon it: 
Endowment fund 
Real estate, building and equipment fund, 
to be used as required 
Cost of present Institute buildings, equip- 
MONE, ANE ATOUNAG... 200.0 cccvecesvcccces 


Cost of Astral, Inwood, and Studio build- 
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$2,000,000 00 
835,000 00 
523,337 61 
332,437 07 

$3,690.74 68 

Income from endowment fund, rents, _ mr 


$182,136 23 
Less deficit (expenses and receipts of the 
120,462 90 


Institute) : 
$61,673 33 


The Institute was founded in 1887, ‘‘ to 
make the way open to as many young 
people as possible to intelligently enter 
upon the technical high-school course of 
instruction, and to establish for other 
schools a type of what kindergarten and 
primary education should be”; in a word, 
to make a school which should be com- 
plete, from the primary to the graduating 
courses, and for fitting the youth of both 
sexes to gain their livelihoods at skilled 
manual labor. It has courses in many 
trades, but its best teaching is toward 
thrift, self-reliance, and an appreciation 
of the dignity of intelligent toil. 

The Institute buildings are models of 
their kind, as well as types of what the 
future school-houses are to become, now 
that elevators increase the height of build- 
ings and render the higher floors even 
more desirable than the bottom ones. 
These houses, of which the Institute has 
several, are built of brick and stone, and 
are notable for their strength, simplicity, 
plentiful illumination by windows, and 
the neatness and cleanliness that distin- 
guish all parts—even the engine-room, 
foundry, and machine and plumbing 
shops. In the rooms of the department 
of science and technology a visitor sees 
the boys and young men at work as car- 
penters, as wood - workers, at moulding 
and forge-work, at painting, sign-writing, 
frescoing, and wall-papering, and in the 
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studies that are pursued in a well-equipped 
machine-shop. He also sees boys and 
girls and men and women studying in 
complete chemical laboratories and a 
wood-carving. Classes of girls learn 
dress-making, millinery, plain sewing, 
art needle-work, biology, cookery, laun 
dry-work, and what is called *‘ home nurs- 
ing,” which is a science including and 
going beyond what is known as “first 
aid to the injured.” Other classes study 
drawing (including mechanical and ar- 
chitectural drawing), clay-modelling, de 
signing, and painting. There are music 
classes, and classes in phonography, 
type-writing, and book-keeping, and the 
foundation includes a kindergarten, a 
large circulating library, a very excel- 
lent technical museum with a wide range 
of exhibits, a class in agriculture study- 
ing in a country district on Long Island, 
a play-ground for ball and tennis, and a 
class in ‘‘ thrift,” taught by the practical 
means of a savings-bank managed upon 
the profitable system of a building and 
loan association. 

In the high-school department, which 
include’ physics, chemistry, and the tech- 
nical courses, further instruction is given 
in English literature and our language, 
mathematics, natural science, political 
economy, French, Spanish, Latin, elocu- 
tion, and physical culture, forming all to- 
gether a three years’ course for both sex- 
es. The circulating library has a branch 
in the Astral model tenements in Green- 
point, the rents from which are part of 
the Institute’s revenue, as is the income 
from the Studio building, which is sepa- 
rate from the Institute and at a distance, 
and in which some artist graduates have 
already taken work-rooms. 

Perhaps I have given more space to 
this great school than the room for my 
article warrants, and yet I have but 
skimmed the surface of what I would like 
to tell about it. To me it is one of the 
most interesting products of the remark- 
ably quick intellectual spirit of the town, 
and the time that it takes to go through 
the buildings is as enjoyably spent as if 
the workers there were actors in anothi- 
er sort of theatre. The milliners’ work, 
made of Canton flannel and farmer's sat- 
in, is often as stylish as if it was seen on 
Broadway. The home-nursing practice 
attracts gentlemen to study it beside their 
wives, and to experiment upon a most 
amiable boy, whom they bandage as if he 
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had not a sound limb, and lift in and out 
of bed as if he was at death’s door. The 
cooking classes are attended by well-to-do 
housewives by day, and their servant- 
girls at night. The gymnasium is well 
equipped, and both boys and girls prac- 
tise in separate classes there—the girls in 
picturesque short-skirted costumes, which 
I had described to me, but was not per- 
mitted to admire except upon hearsay. 
The plumbers’ class and its neat products 
in solder-work, the paper-hangers’ street 
of open cabins that are papered as no- 
thing short of a Browning Society was 
ever ‘‘papered” before, the class of art 
seamstresses turning out needle-work that 
ranks with jewelry, the sewing class with 
a little boy interested and skilful in its 
work, the bevy of girls in coarse smocks 
carving beauty into wood, and the chem- 
istry room packed with young men and 
women, and decorated with blackboards 
bearing appalling triumphs in chemical 
formulze—these are but fragments from 
the memory of what I saw while I was in 
this busy and attractive temple of learn- 
ing and education. Though some of the 
trades are taught, it is not ‘‘a trade 
school.” In some of the courses of study 
it is purely professional, such as the 
training of teachers in the arts, domestic 
science, and kindergarten departments. 
In these lines no higher grade is reached 
in the country. In the departments of 
science and technology it resembles the 
English technical schools, and assumes a 
place between the public schools and the 
higher universities, or schools of engi- 
neering. In the high-school, with which 
is allied the Froebel Academy of Brook- 
lyn, it carries on a complete course from 
the kindergarten to the college. In the 
library the books have a circulation sur- 
passing that of any library in Brooklyn, 
and this is not of a common character. 
The percentage of works of fiction is 
much lower than in any other library 
in town; and the Institute is carrying on, 
in this branch, classes in library training 
and economy for the instruction of li- 
brary assistants and others. The Insti- 
tute is unique, and reflects only the in- 
telligent thought of its founder and di- 
rectors. 

But “if all signs come true,” as the old 
saying is, there is in Brooklyn an institu- 
tion that will yet become a rival of our 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and our Mu- 
seum of Natural History, while perform- 
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ing a more extensive work than both. I 
refer to the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences. Its president is General 
John B. Woodward, its vice - presidents 
are the Rev. Richard 8. Storrs and the 
Hon. James §. T. Stranahan, and Profes- 
sor Robert Foster is its secretary. This 
is so old an ornament of the town as to 
date from ‘‘a meeting of several gentle- 
men at Stevenson's tavern in 1823,” for 
the purpose of establishing a free library 
for the apprentices of Brooklyn. As a 
result, in 1825 General Lafayette laid the 
corner-stone of the library building. In 
1843 the charter of the library association 
was amended to enlarge its scope, and 
it then became the Brooklyn Institute. 
‘*For many years the Institute was a 
most important factor in the social, lit- 
erary, scientific, and educational life of 
Brooklyn. Its library had a large cireu- 
lation; its public hall was the scene of 
many social and historic gatherings; and 
from its platform were heard such emi- 
nent scientific men as Agassiz, Dana, 
Gray, Henry, Morse, Mitchell, Torrey, 
Guyot, and Cooke; such learned divines 
as Drs. MeCosh, Hitchcock, Storrs, and 
Buddington; and such defenders of the 
liberties of the people as Phillips, Sum- 
ner, Garrison, Emerson, Everett, Curtis, 
King, Bellows, Chapin, and Beecher.” 

A Mr. Augustus Graham, one of the 
founders, gave to the Institute the build- 
ing it occupied on Washington Street, 
and bequeathed to it $27,000 for lectures, 
collections, and apparatus illustrating the 
sciences, toward a school of design and a 
gallery of fine arts, and for maintaining 
Sunday evening religious lectures. In 
time the Institute weakened in vitality, 
and it was not until 1887-8 that its new 
scope was formulated. The building was 
improved in readiness for what was to 
follow, and what followed reads like the 
magical growth of a venture in Chicago 
or St. Louis, where all the people take 
hold with a will in every improving pub- 
lic enterprise. 

During a little more than a year after 
the reorganization a membership of 350 
was recorded. The Brooklyn Microscop- 
ical Society became the department of 
microscopy; the American Astronomical 
Society, of which Garrett P. Serviss is 
president, became the department of as- 
tronomy; and the Linden Camera Club 
and Brooklyn Entomological Society 
were merged into the Institute as special 
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departments. Some of these associations 
which then, or since then, allied them- 
selves with the great body were proud or- 
ganizations. They were not wholly com- 
posed of Brooklyn people, and their stand- 
ing was acknowledged abroad. Nothing 
shows the popular and forceful nature of 
the new interest in the Brooklyn Institute 
more than this magnetism that it exerted 
upon the other scientific and educational 
foundations around it. Seven other de- 
partments were added, and next year the 
growth was even more remarkable. The 
citizens supported a movement to secure 
museums in connection with the Institute, 
and the new name “‘ Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences”? was adopted. In 
1890 the headquarters building was burn- 
ed, and the members accepted shelter for 
their classes from many educational and 
religious societies. But the wonderful 
growth did not stop. The geographical 
department, under President Cyrus C. 
Adams, exhibited in this year the collec- 
tion of maps, charts, globes, and kindred 
objects, which has since been shown in 
many cities, and is unrivalled by any 
such collection on the continent. In the 
same year the citizens’ movement bore 
fruit in legislation at Albany, authorizing 
the city to expend $300,000 in the erection 
of museum buildings for the Institute 
whenever the association should become 
possessed of $200,000 with which to main- 
tain them. 

In 1891-2, six hundred and thirty-two 
new members came in, one-third of the 
number being teachers in the public and 
private schools. The architectural de- 
partment established a school for junior 
architects and draughtsmen; the depart- 
ment of painting established the Brook- 
lyn School of Fine Arts; departments of 
music and pedagogy were formed; the 
photographie section housed itself advan- 
tageously; one summer school of paint- 
ing. under Mr. William M. Chase, was 
established by the sea on Long Island, 
and another was started in the Adiron- 
dacks. The lectures and meetings num- 
bered 405, and more than 100,000 persons 
attended them. Exhibitions of collec- 
tions were given by several departments. 
In the mean time the Institute sold its old 
building, and from that and other sources 
the new association has raised more than 
the needed $200,000. The city is about 
to begin building the museum on a con- 
spicuous site beside Prospect Park, and 
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when it is finished only ‘‘ a nominal rent- 
al” is to be charged for it. No one doubts 
that it will be handsome and complete, or 
that the edifice will be extended and add- 
ed to from time to time as the collections 
grow. 

There are now twenty-five departments 
in the Institute. In addition to the earlier 
ones already mentioned are the depart- 
ments of architecture, anthropology, elec- 
tricity, engineering, fine arts, geography, 
music, painting, pedagogy, philology, po- 
litical and economic science, psychology, 
and sculpture. Each of these sections 
holds meetings,maintains a lecture course, 
and is making collections. The initiation 
fee is five dollars, and the yearly dues are 
five dollars. For that sum an associate 
member, so called, may attend forty-five 
lecture courses, including hundreds of 
lectures, may take advantage of the col- 
lections, may enjoy the library of 15,000 
volumes, and may attend a wide variety 
of receptions, addresses, and the other en- 
tertainments of the general body. It isa 
great and wonderful work, and has been 
the result, or else the creator, of a revolu- 
tion in the city of Brooklyn. From havy- 
ing few monuments of art, and, at best, 
an inharmonious interest in intellectual 
progress, Brooklyn is now possessed of 
this extraordinary organization, already 
operating like a powerful dynamo to stir 
thousands of households, to gather the 
citizens at meetings that take place every 
day, and to embellish the place with a mu- 
seum whose beginning is thought to be but 
as a seed from which a tree may grow. 

I close this study of Brooklyn with the 
reflection that whether it might have 
been better done or not, it will still at- 
tract the interest that attaches to news 
for most of my readers in my own town. 
It has been said of us New-Yorkers that 
if we travel at all, it is only to go to Eu- 
rope. And it is certainly true, and of my 
life-long knowledge, that most New-York- 
ers see Brooklyn only when a funeral 
takes them to the cemeteries in and be- 
yond it. They will find it well worth 
an occasional visit for its own sake. Its 
peculiarities are not all even hinted at 
here. It has no transient population, and 
nothing, therefore, to amuse a floating 
crowd. Its drives are fine, notably that 
by way of Prospect Park and the Ocean 
Parkway to Coney Island. It is a grand 
place for fast horses and the sport of 
driving. It is soon to have a new road, 
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LOVE AND DEATH. 


A CORNER IN THE PHYSICAL LABORATORY, PRATT INSTITUTE. 


to be called the ‘‘ Shore Drive,” and to fol- 
low the edge of our Upper Bay—a road 
not equalled in scenic attractiveness by 
any that we now have in New York. 
The city has no promenade for the display 
of fashion, and its people are fond of 
boasting that whatever electrical force it 
is that makes us metropolitan, that keeps 
all New-Yorkers under a strain, and that 
charges even the night air like a magni- 
ficent essence of strong coffee, is lacking 
in beautiful Brooklyn. Rest, comfort, 


and cozy homes, that bring independence 
even to the poor, are the richest offerings 
of this lovely sister of the metropolis. 
She has grown almost as old in years as 
New York has—if that should be spoken 
—but she has never kept evil company or 
late hours, or indulged in any dissipation. 
The consequence is that to-day she is 
more green and coqueitish and attractive 
to all whose tastes are not vitiated by the 
artifices of a metropolis than New York 
has been in the last half-century. 


LOVE AND DEATH. 


BY WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 


jeer Death to Doubt’s dim eyes must seem 
Of radiant Love the strange extreme, 

Yet through God’s universe the two are one— 
Shadow and light of Heaven's eternal Sun. 
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N this wild waste, where never blossom came, 
Save the white wind-flower in the billow’s cap, 
Or those pale disks of momentary flame, 
Loose petals dropped from Dian’s careless lap, 
What far-fetched influence all my fancy fills 
With singing birds and dancing daffodils? 


Why, ’tis her day whom jocund April brought, 
And who brings April with her in her eyes; 
It is her vision lights my lonely thought, 
Even as a rose that opes its hushed surprise 
In sick men’s chambers, with its glowing breath 
Plants Summer at the glacier edge of Death. 


Gray sky, sea-gray as mossy stones on graves;— 
Anon comes April in her jollity; 
And dancing down the bleak vales ’tween the waves, 
Makes them green glades for all her flowers and me. 
The gulls turn thrushes, charmed are sea and sky 
By magic of my thought, and know not why. 


Ah, but I know, for never April’s shine, 
Nor passion gust of rain, nor all her flowers 
Scattered in haste, were seen so sudden fine 
As she in various mood, on whom the powers 
Of happiest stars in fair conjunction smiled, 
To bless the birth of April’s darling child. 








“ANON COMES APRIL IN 


HER JOLLITY.” 
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BY HENRY 





HERE are entertainment, instruction, 

and inspiration in the heterogeneous 
display of the leaders of the republic and 
their wives and daughters; and there is 
no other country where all this is so 
amply true of the people whose busi- 
ness is ‘‘ getting on,” who have not yet 
reached the resting- point where they 
may practise the art of living gracefully. 
One of the meanest of human vices is 
shrinking, and in this country there is 
no valid excuse for it. If an American 
man or woman fails to stand up at least 
self-respectfully before the highest of 
men or the haughtiest of social queens, 
it is because of the depressing recognition 
of defeat in the struggle of life. There 
is little of interest in those who do not 
live up to their sovereignty-—in the wo- 
men, for example, who stand against the 
walls at an afternoon reception at which 
the public is supposed to be welcome. If 
one is curious about them, they may be 
found at their desks the next morning, 
or at their boarding-house tables in the 
evening descanting on tlie social glories 
they have shared by going unbidden and 
unknown where any one can go, and by 
extorting, to the utter misery and often 
unseemly wrath of tired and overbur- 
dened women, return cards from the 
families of cabinet officers and Senators. 
Poor women! How much insolence they 
are willing to endure for a pasteboard 
evidence of familiarity with greatness, 
the worthlessness of which is recognized 
by every other seeker after like testi- 
monials! 

It would not do to say that the throngs 
that may be seen in Washington draw- 
ing-rooms every afternoon and every 
evening are not refined. The most re- 
fined and delicate morality in the world 
is that of the American woman—of the 
woman who has never departed from 
American traditions, and who has rot 
permitted French innuendo to stimulate 
her Anglo-Saxon nature. The woman 
who has made the home, and has not 
only kept her hearth clean, but has main- 
tained her faith in her husband as in her 
church, may be untrained in the finer 
arts of life, may be ignorant of etiquette, 
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of letters, of arts, of all that is deemed 
essential to the appropriate furnishing of 
a polite mind, but there is a sweet purity 
in her heart which forbids us to say that 
she is unrefined, and which compels us to 
acknowledge that her spotlessness is more 
beautiful than the polish of many a wo- 
man who considers herself vastly her 
superior. 

We will not say, then, that this living 
picture of the admirable and prosperous 
products of the republic is unrefined. It 
may be crude, angular, sharp of voice, 
tuneless, cold, uninteresting perhaps, ex- 
cept to one who is studying institutions. 
The men and women of the world often 
find it insipid, and if Washington offered 
nothing more in the way of social attrac- 
tions than is to be had at the official 
crushes of the season, it would not be the 
popular winter resort of wealth and fash- 
ion that it is. 

It is not always possible to say why 
fashion or society seeks this place or that 
and transforms it into a resort. The 
leader of a set or a social trust, or some- 
thing of that nature, may determine the 
momentous matter. But we are not now 
inquiring why is Newport, or Mount Des- 
ert, or Lenox, or Tuxedo. They are, and 
that is the end of it. But why is Wash- 
ington popular with those to whom its 
superficial outward social life must be 
most aggressively offensive?—with those 
who have no interest in the problems of 
that part of humanity which dwells in 
the outer darkness beyond the pale? 

Every town and city that is worthy of 
any consideration has its intimate life, 
which is of the very best. Even in New 
York, where the fashionable mob is so 
large and glittering as to obscure and 
nearly blot out what is modest and seem- 
ly, there is an inmost core which the gos- 
sip of the newspapers does not penetrate. 


The men and women of Washington who. 


are beings apart in the crowded assem- 
blages of the White House and its kin- 
dred dwelling - places, and who look on 
their fellow - beings with whom they are 
officially thrown into social contact as 
strange personalities of comparatively 
small importance in the universal scheme, 
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—these are the people who make the in- 


most life of the capital. They are of the 
world of American society, and like their 
kind elsewhere. If a man of the set is in 
public life, either it is by accident, or he 
is a social acquisition for purposes of stim- 
ulating entertainment. 

There was an old Washington, and 
there is a new. The day has gone by 
when life was dominated by the first South- 
ern families, whose pride and affections 
were shared between their genealogical 
importance and their old madeira. The 
time has gone by, too, when the circle of 
the Supreme Court was the innermost of 
the seven social circles, and when the 
ponderous anecdotes of the bar, interlard- 
ed with law-Latin, furnished Attic salt for 
heavy feasts. If a judge and his family 
are now in the innermost circle, it is for 
other acquirements than those that have 
made him eminent in his_ profession. 
There is no basic reason why society 
should eagerly accept a great lawyer 
whose life has been spent in the narrow 
drudgeries of his office, and whose wife 


has developed amid the narrow social 
surroundings of a country town. There 
have been vulgar and offensive men and 
women in the Supreme Court circle; and 
while all who are of the best and bright- 
est at the capital pay due deference to 
rank and position, the principal reason 
for their solidarity is entertainment—not 
necessarily elevating or instructive or 
sternly moral, but entertainment that is 
not awkward or shabby. 

Not many years ago, according to the 
veracious wit of a clever woman, Wash- 
ington relapsed into a village when Con- 
gress adjourned, and there are those who 
have lingered on in the growing city who 
will tell you that all this is changed, and 
that the Washington you knew once has 
departed forever, has been swallowed up 
by the inrushing tide of new people, who 
have discovered there attractions that are 
not to be met with elsewhere. In a large 
and general way the people who say this 
are superficial, and they are mistaken, al- 
though in the matter of detail they may 
be perfectly right. It is very easy, at 
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least not at all difficult, to mistake a 
change of customs for a change of people 
—a development of methods for a revolu- 
tion. 

Washington remains essentially what 
it was. There are more people there, and 
some of them belong to strange species, 
but the interest remains the same, the in- 
terest of a capital to people of leisure who 
are blessed with intellects that need some- 
thing that will add spice and agreeable 
flavor to their ceremonial functions. The 
city has spread out wonderfully towards 
the hills of the northwest, where Mr. 
Cleveland set his home amid the oaks, on 
a slope from which the monuments of the 
city can be seen over the tops of trees. 
Wealth has made the city one of its plea- 
sant abodes. Society has increased, and 
the innermost circle is harder to find, and 


harder, perhaps, to enter, but it is much 
the same as it was ten or fifteen years ago, 
although its manner of enjoyment is dif- 


ferent. Ina word, there are so many eyes 
upon it, most of them strange, many of 
them unkindly critical, that its men and 
women have to be conventional. 

Not that Washington was ever a city 
where perversity and froward disposition 
prevailed. The benighted person who 
deems it a city of scandals is likely to mis- 
take the atmosphere of a hotel dining- 
room for that of a dinner-giving home. 
There are stories, and there have been 
whispers, and uncomfortable beings have 
drawn long faces. Possibly, nay, prob- 
ably, men and womer have often, even in 
Washington, begun, and perhaps finished, 
that time- worn burlesque which opens 
with an argumentative dialogue—usually 
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carried on between two persons who can- 
not tell whether Plato was a Greek, a 
Jew, or an Egyptian—a discussion as to 
vhether platonic friendship between a 
man and a woman is possible. To an old 
man of the world it may seem hard to 
believe that this stale device is still in 
use, but such a one must remember that 
it was old and stale when he first used it, 
and the elder men of his time doubtless 
vughed at him for supposing that fish 
could still be caught with that bait. And 
vet it is as true of men and women as it 
is of anglers and trout, to each genera- 
tion the old tricks are new, and life must 
be lived over again each time a human 
being is brought into the world. 
When Washington 
was in the comfortable 
habit of relapsing into 
a village, the manners 
and customs of the place 
were most worthy of 
the commendation and 
enjoyment of a man or 
of sympathetic 
nature and abundant 
leisure. When the jas- 
mine and the forsythia 
began to burst into blos- 
later, if Con- 
gress insisted on legis- 
lating into the heats of 
summer, there was a de- 
lightful freedom about 
life that does not exist 
now, owing to the metro- 
politan character which 
the capital has seen fit 
toassume. Aman might 
then profitably waste 
a whole afternoon on 
a bench in Lafayette 
Square, listening to the 
music of the birds and 
of a feminine voice, and 
lazily discussing love or 
art, or other people, or 
any subject that is dear 
to a woman’s inmost 
thoughts. It was not 
improper then to sit on 
the stoop through the 
warm evenings, and to 
continue there the flir- 
tations of the season 
that was passed, innoc- 
uous from their very 
frankness. There was 


woman 


som, or 
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an open-air life, an unconcealed state 
of affairs, an indifference to suspicions, 
that argued both of innocence and inti- 
macy; but as Washington grew and oth- 
er people went to it to share its attractions, 
it became improper—that is, unsafe—to 
walk home from the theatre under the 
stars and moon, or to linger in the shad- 
ows of the doorway, or to do a thousand 
and one things that one’s friends might 


“safely talk about, but that would become 


flaming swords, injurious to reputation, if 
they should be gossiped over by impar- 
tial strangers coming from the colder 
commercial metropolises. 

There are no simple picnics now to 
which the privileged once rode by twos 


RECEPTION OF THE BARBARIANS. 
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or threes or fours, held at the hospitable 
country house of some Washingtonian 
with rural tastes. Some one as clever 
almost as the clever woman, but suffering 
under the misfortune of being a man, has 
said that there was a time in Washing- 
ton’s social history when a woman might 
give a ball if she had a case of apollina- 
That simple time has departed. The 
woman of Washington who undertakes 


ris. 


a ball in this day of the city’s history * 


faces all the expense and a good many 
more of the difficulties that confront her 
sister of New York or Philadelphia or 
Boston. 

It was a great event in the old day 
when the State Department found itself 
charged with the duty of entertaining 
some duly accredited foreign embassy, 
pagan or Christian, dusky or otherwise. 
Then what has been dubbed in the navy 
the ‘‘royal yacht,” meaning thereby a 
small, untrustworthy vessel supposed to 
be useful in time of war as a despatch- 
boat, was utilized for festal purposes, and 
the embassy and the guests of the Secre- 
tary of State were carried down the Po- 
tomac to visit the tomb of Washington. 
There were lunch and music and talk, 
bright sunshine and much gayety. If 
the ambassadors were interesting, they be- 
came acquainted with what of Washing- 
ton the Secretary of State or his family 
thought to be good enough for them- 
selves; but if they were peculiarly and 
irreparably pagan, they enjoyed the view 
of the river and its shores in the society 
of their accompanying missionaries. Per- 
haps these pleasant excursions continue 
to be a feature of Washington society, 
but if they do, an invitation must be far 
more rare than it used to be, for necessa- 
rily there are many more people in the 
capital whom the Secretary’s family are 
obliged to consider good enough, while 
the accommodations of the boat remain 
limited. 

In the old day—the men and women 
who made part of its panorama call it 
that, especially if they have moved away 
and are not of the Washington of the 
present—in the old day there used to be 
moonlight excursions down the river to 
a once ambitious ‘terminal point’’—to 
use a seductive railroad phrase—and so- 
ciety lunched and gossiped and flirted at 
so much a head in behalf of the Garfield 
Memorial Hospital, or of some other equal- 
ly worthy object of charity. 
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During the winter the cabinet officers 
and their families used to hold what were 
known as ‘‘card receptions.” They were 
comfortably crowded, and were pleasan! 
Other and unofficial families followed 
the example, and one might go almost 
any evening of the week, including Sun 
day, to some particular house, and meet 
the same people that one met the evening 
before, and that one would meet the even 
ing following. These were assemblages 
of friends, with an infusion of whatever 
distinguished visitors might happen to be 
in the city. Naturally there was a tinge, 
sometimes amounting to a taint, of offi 
cialism in the gatherings; for the cabinet 
families cannot neglect the law-makers 
who provide the means for carrying on 
their departments. Congress and its wife 
was asked in due rotation, but the people 
who were really wanted were invited to 
the season’s series, and there was hardly 
a single evening in the week when one 
who was admitted might not meet most 
of the others at a designated place. 

There was no ostentation in these even- 
ing parties. There was sometimes a rude 
intrusion. Occasionally a hostess who, 
in common with her other receiving 
friends, had endured the insolence of an 
unasked intruder—man or woman—felt 
compelled to take strong measures. The 
capital of the nation is infested with a 
human insect that devotes its energies to 
boring into places where it is not wanted. 
Possibly its kindred exist elsewhere; but 
there has been so much freedom of access 
to the houses of men whose careers de- 
pend upon popularity, and so much dread 
among those in high places of unwit- 
tingly trampling upon influential feel- 
ings, that the breed is especially encour- 
aged there. Then, again, there are two 
notable features which mark the society 
of the capital—the presence of officials 
and statesmen who are known far and 
wide, and the absence of men who are 
distinguished in the sciences and tlie 
arts. 

The old day was not the day of cham- 
pagne and terrapin, but of simple tea, and 
simple tea’s ordinary table companions. 
To think what havoe may be wrought 
by a single enterprising millionaire! He 
came, and the tea table vanished. The 
man with the case of apollinaris hides 
his diminished head. The cabinet officer 
who is not very rich, to whom his salary 
is important enough to make an appre- 
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ciable part of the year’s income, slinks 
away among the people who do not 
entertain—first, because they cannot, and 
second, because they are not entertained. 
The day came when the fine old-fashioned 
family mansions, long considered of most 
ample proportions, were found to be too 
small. Ballrooms were added to them, 
the antique domestic quiet thrummed with 
sounds of strange instruments, and the 
domestic gray was touched here and there 
with gilt. Champagne and terrapin suc- 
ceeded tea and crackers, while dancing 
took the place of conversation. The out- 
of-door life of communities that harbor 
millionaires was made part of a pageantry 
to which the capital had thus far been a 
stranger. Country clubs and hounds, 
aniseseed bags and beagles, paper hunts 
and al fresco breakfasts—all these made 
the poor old picnic and its simple lunch- 
eons seek the deep shadows of a remote 
and somewhat impecunious past. Lin- 
gering and luxurious dinners made the 
‘‘ecard receptions” impracticable. In a 


word, the Washington society which is 
not official, which is part of that which 
fills the ballrooms and dining-rooms of 
the great commercial cities, which is pre- 


sented to the Queen and rides on the 
coaches from Paris to Versailles, which 
hunts at the Country Club and Cedar- 
hurst, and occasionally in Genesee, and 
in Kent, which knows what the set of 
the Prince—the only Prince—does at mid- 
night, which gambles at Monaco, and 
yachts, and keeps stables, and bets, which 
makes of pleasure a vocation, and the 
care of its rents, and often of its mind, 
an avocation—that society does in Wash- 
ington as nearly as it can what it does in 
New York, or Boston, or Philadelphia, or 
at the various summer places to which it 
makes its way when the proper time 
comes. It is becoming a narrower and 
narrower circle, although, fortunately, no 
man within it has yet arisen who can 
draw the line about it sharply, and who 
can number and name the people who 
properly belong to it. And doubtless 
this can never be done in Washington, 
for reasons that shall be shown further 
on. But still the narrowing must go on, 
and the people of the innermost set, who 
are on the most intimate terms with one 
another, must continue to grow more and 
more exclusive, and, for the preservation 
of their own comfort and pleasures, to 
increase the circumspection with which 


they admit to their tables the new-comers 
who are making their way to the capital, 

In essence and in spirit Washington 
does not change. In outward form and 
manner transformation is overtaking it, 
as it overtakes all villages that have the 
enterprise or that are under the necessity 
of becoming cities. The singular charm 
of the place has been always the presence 
and touch of statecraft. In the earlier 
time, when the pace was slow, moderate 
cleverness had a better chance than it 
has to-day ; and when everybody was sat- 
isfied with apollinaris and sandwiches, 
there may have been a trifle more de- 
mand upon the intellect, as there was cer- 
tainly less upon the resources of gastron- 
omy. Wealth certainly has its advan- 
tages—sometimes to its possessor alone, 
but not always—in a contest for social 
supremacy. There are people to whose 
entertainments men and women are now 
flocking whose doors would turn on their 
hinges most infrequently if it were not 
for their lavished wealth. They mark 
the new intrusion. They are of those 
who not long ago began to seek the capi- 
tal for a new sensation, and they are re- 
sponsible for the mighty change which 
seems so radical to those who are affected 
by it. The time has come when the mod- 
erate people, moderate in means and in 
wit, must dwell together in Washington, 
as they do in other cities and villages of 
the country. The splendors of society 
are for the richest and cleverest, with an 
infusion of respectable people who have 
social traditions and faculties. For in 
this land of equal rights these things 
signify what noble birth means in less 
favored nations. The man or woman 
whose father and remoter ancestors were 
distinguished statesmen may count for 
nothing if the fortunate descendant has 
not a certain adaptability which is much 
more likely to be the acquisition of the 
child of a hard and graceless city trader. 
There is a certain polite mob in a dinner 
and ball giving society which is as essen- 
tial to the mise en scéne as the supers on 
the stage. Every one knows the well- 
bred, agreeable human background. It 
is in Washington what it is elsewhere. 
There are the dancing men, some of them 
clerks of the departments, preferably of 
the State Department, of course, while 
many of them were of the army and 
navy until cruel Secretaries, who, it is 
boldly charged, wanted to do all the 
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dancing themselves, ordered most of the 
youngsters off to sea or to distant and 
dreary posts on the frontier. Excepting 
the military and diplomatic youth—the 
lay figures, the necessary filling, as it 
were—the crowd huddled in the back of 
the picture, that serves to mark more defi- 
nitely the distinction of the figures in the 
foreground, is as familiar and as com- 
monplace as the mass of any society in 
the world. 

It is a subtle change that has come 
over Washington. The gates are closed 
to many to whom they once opened glad- 
ly. The joys of remoteness, of seclusion, 
are now unknown to those who once 
helped to make them. Poverty has done 
this for many—poverty that a few short 
years ago was ‘‘moderate means,” but 
which is unable to pay its way to the 
present standard. Once there was a Sen- 
ator who announced that, having become 
the leading constitutional lawyer of the 
Senate, he intended to become a leader 
in society, and in those days he had op- 
portunities to make his way :nto the pres- 
ence of gentility, and to tread on the pre- 
judices of good-breeding with the heavy 
foot of the clown. He could not do it 
very well now. He could not do ii at 
all on his mere position. He could only 
gain his peep into the charmed circle if 
his political influence should become of 
importance to a social leader. Rank does 
not count unless it is accompanied by so- 
cial attributes, or unless its power or influ- 
ence is worth conciliating. A seat in the 
cabinet no longer necessarily elevates the 
holder’s family to social heights. It may 
be—nay, it has been—that the daughters 
of a cabinet officer have been known only 
in official circles, and in what may be 
termed the suburbs of the real citadel. 
Even a Chief Justice and his ménage may 
go unsought, although it is not to be im- 
agined that his social progress would be 
barred if he should do any seeking. 

Yet, notwithstanding the change, the 
reason why people enjoy Washington re- 
mains the same. The clever people who 
make life at the capital enjoyable are 
those who are engaged in the work of 
statecraft. Once they used to make their 
own pleasures. They used to command 
and direct. That part of society which 
had accomplished nothing beyond the ac- 
cumulation of a pile of gold and the pol- 
ishing of itself to some semblance of wor- 
thiness used to sit at the feasts of states- 


men with humble gratitude, and to drink 
the tea of statesmen’s wives with becom- 
ing reverence for those who dwelt con- 
tinuously under the roofs that sheltered 
greatness. Now, in a great measure, 
statesmen sit at the feasts of wealth, if 
they have wit and conversation and man- 
ners, and are capable of affording amuse- 
ment to those who give the feast, who 
drive the coach, who own the hounds, 
who have the magic power to furnish in- 
spiration to wit, to surround its possessor 
with the stimulation of beauty, and to 
satisfy all his sensuous nature with the 
delights that wealth can conjure with. 

It is not true that fewer people are en- 
joying the richness of the inmost life of 
the capital. Nor is it true that the de- 
lights are either less or different. There 
are more people at the very core because 
Washington is larger, and the gain is 
greatest in the leisure classes. There are 
some people who were, and who are not, 
and they regard the changed aspect of af- 
fairs with a jaundiced eye; but there is 
much the same kind of intercourse now 
at the long and luxurious dinners as there 
was a dozen years ago at the less osten- 
tatious and perhaps more democratic as- 
semblages. If there is any important de- 
parture, it is in the increase in number 
of eager women who are in touch with 
public men for the first time, and who 
find their natural capacities enormously 
gratified and stimulated by the insight 
they obtain of the intrigues by which 
men rise to power, the very men with 
whom they dine and talk, and on whom 
they use their exquisite arts of coquetry. 
It is one of the most beautiful experi- 
ences in their lives, this introduction to 
the finer arts of politics, of the larger 
game that is played for great stakes on 
the national field. A true woman never 
fails to find infinite pleasure in watching 
the rise of a politician in whom she has 
a personal or a friendly interest, and the 
downfall of his enemy; while, as for the 
statesman, is it necessary to say that 
hours of labor are assuaged by the sub- 
tle flattery of this feminine adulation ? 

The women of Washington have a ra- 
tional interest in the subjects that are of 
the utmost importance to the national 
life, taking sides and entertaining hopes 
with the men in whose careers they have 
most interest. The people who were at 
the capital on the evening when the news 
came of Mr. Blaine’s nomination had an 
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exceptionally good opportunity to know 
how intense is feminine enthusiasm for 
a political champion, and can therefore 
readily understand why it is that a poor 
unfortunate male being who is cursed 
with principles may find himself left out 
of many pleasant houses if he has the 
folly to permit his principles to make 
him an obstacle to the progress of the 
favorite. 

Are not women thus the world over? 
In New York they like to know about 
men’s clubs. They organize parties for 
the purpose of seeing what men see be- 
hind the scenes. But they cannot all 
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take more than an 
affected interest in 
what appeals so lit- 
tle to the mind as 
the doings of the 
men about town: 
and, in their season. 
even hunting, dogs. 
horses, and the vast 
variety of out-of. 
door sports 
pall upon clever 
women. They fan- 
cy a little art, a lit- 
tle literature, and 
a little charity in 
their turn, and 
therefore in the 
commercial cities 
artists and literary 
men furnish a mild 
form of the enter- 
tainment that in 
Washington is sup- 
plied by the states- 
men, the differ- 
ence being that ar- 
tists and literary 
men in the great 
cities are subject to 
a somewhat infre- 
quent demand, and 
stand no chance 
whatever against 
the millionaire, 
while the states- 
man is always and 
every where the su- 
perior. They do not 
talk current litera 
ture in Washington 
society, at least not 
in that kind which 
is now under con- 
sideration, nor do they talk much of the 
arts or philosophy or science of the times. 
Occasionally some one goes to the capital 
at a time when a literary sensation is the 
victim of gossip, and society catches up 
with the literature of the day while its 
maid is brushing its hair in ‘the morn- 
ing. 

The great affairs of nations, and tle 
distinguished men of this and other coun 
tries, are the reigning food for thought 
and sentiment in Washington drawing- 
rooms and at Washington dinner tables. 
The talk of society is the better because 
the proportion of clever men is very 
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much greater than it is in other cities; 
and it is another wonderful tribute to the 
adaptability of the American people that 
the wit and conversation of society are 
so quickly taken up by many men who 
enter national public life well on towards 
the middle period, coming out of provin- 
cial towns and small cities, emerging from 
the shadows of rural law offices, and from 
homes of the chromo period. It is not 
alone distinetion and ability that society 
demands, but agreeable and entertaining 
distinction and ability. Society only 
tolerates men and women who are witless 
and dumb if they have traditions. 

The inmost and best life of Washing- 
ton rests upon the same basis as the 
official society, but there must be a spot 
in the garden resenved for the rarest 
plants. To the average man and woman 
the game of politics is the most entran- 
cing that is played, and on the large board 
of the nation it is full of a noble interest. 
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The chit-chat of art and letters does not 
figure largely in the social talk of the 
capital, but there must be a fine flavor of 
the best that has been written in the talk 
of cultivated people who are not artisans 
of the craft, and you may find that in 
Washington, as it has been always found 
in the society of capitals. 

The tourist and the unfortunate often 
find Washington society crude and vul- 
gar, and the majority knows no more of 
what makes up the inner life of the capi- 
tal than the majority is likely to know 
of the inner and best life of other places. 
To those who see life and judge Washing- 
ton from a herdic, or in the vestibule of 
the hotels, or from the stairway of the 
White House on a crowded night, or from 
the newspapers that lash its most patent 
vices, may be repeated what a clever wo- 
man once said to one of their kind: 

‘*I think that perhaps you would like 
Washington better if you knew it.” 


RETRIBUTION. 
A STORY OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


BY 


I 


N the fall of the year 1660 Master Ebe- 
nezer Turnpenny left Coventry with 

his wife and his daughter Polly, a lass 
of some twelve years of age, to join busi- 
ness with his brother in Southwark, his 
brother being a saddler, with a great shop 
not far from St. Mary Overies Church, 
where he did much for the American 
trade, and was accredited very rich. 

All of that money which his house 
and his saddler shop, with the good-will 
and fixtures, ete., had fetched, and which 
amounted to nigh four hundred pounds, 
which was a great sum of money for peo- 
ple of their condition in those times, he 
must carry along with him upon the jour- 
ney. So, the last night in Coventry, he 
packed a is money into a leathern 
money-belt, which he had sewed with his 
own hands, and which he purposed strap- 
ping about his waist. 

So off upon their journey on a Wednes- 
day morning, and should have made the 
‘Doe and the Swan” in the Corn Hill by 
at least four of the clock on Thursday af- 
ternoon for sure. But as it fell out, first 
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one thing happed and then another thing. 
First a horse cast a shoe and then fell 
lame, and then the coach was ditched in 
turning out of the way for a drove of 
swine ; so that it was nigh five o’clock 
against they had come as far as St. Al- 
bans, and still far from London, which 
they could not hope to reach that day. 
Indeed, the weather was so dull and over- 
cast, with a fine rain falling, that it was 
already dusking, which put them all toa 
great pass, and this was why: The King 
having late come to his own, and so the 
court being set in London, a prodigious 
crowd of people had flocked to the city in 
hopes of gain or preference, so that all 
the roads and fields and heaths in the out- 
skirts of the town were infested by high- 
waymen and footpads. 

So they were all glad enough to stop 
at the ‘‘ Dog and Doe” over night, though 
the mother, poor soul, being then nigh 
to her time, fell a-crying as though her 
heart would break at the thought of mak- 
ing another stage in their long journey. 

There was at the “Dog and Doe” a 
man drying himself beside a roaring fire 
—a very tall, well-mannered gentleman, 
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who gave Master Turnpenny a good- 
evening, and had up a fresh crock of hot 
spiced ale, over which they grew present- 
ly mightily friendly and confidential to- 
gether. 

The strange gentleman said he was a 
messenger of the Linen-Drapers’ Company 
of York, and now upon his way to Lon- 
don with six hundred pounds in gold- 
smiths’ bills, to bring which safe to Lon- 
don he had hid them betwixt his stockings 
and the soles of his feet. 

Master Turnpenny, upon his part, be- 
ing warmed by the ale, told all about the 
four hundred pounds in gold that he ecar- 
ried in his money-belt. 

Now the next morning, as they sat at 
breakfast, in comes mine host with news 
that both pair of traces and one of the 
bridles had been cut by some one the 
night before. So it was nigh noontide 
before this gearing was mended and they 
were able to leave St. Albans, travelling 
mightily slow, because of the tenderness 
of the harness, so that, this day being also 
thick and mucky with rain, night came 
upon them very early. 

They might have stopped at the ‘‘ Thorn 
Bush” at Highgate, but poor Mistress 
Turnpenny would have naught of such a 
thing, but fell again weeping and crying 
at the thought of making another stage 
and they so near the end of it all, where- 
upon they stopped only long enough to 
borrow two lanthorns from the landlord, 
which the coachman hung in front of the 
coach to light the way, for the roads 
were so foul with the rain, and the ditches 
beside the way so filled with water, that 
it was only with great ado that the coach- 
man could save the coach from being 
either ditched or bogged until we might 
come upon higher ground. 

Now they were come somewhere be- 
yond Highgate when those in the coach 
suddenly heard some one cry out to the 
driver in a loud voice. Thereupon the 
coach stopped with a sharp turn, and 
then stood stock-still in the middle of 
the road, and another loud voice asked 
whether this was not the Coventry stage, 
whereto the driver answered yes, and for 
God's sake to do him no harm. There- 
upon Master Turnpenny thrust his head 
out of the coach window and called out 
to know what was the matter, when a 
man suddenly stepped up to the coach 
door with a lanthorn in his hand, which 
he held up so as to throw the light within 
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and upon them all. They could not see 
his face very clear, because the top of the 
lanthorn threw a shadow across it: ye; 
the light was strong enough to show tha; 
he wore a vizard mask, and that in the 
other hand he held a great long pisto] 
which shone and twinkled when 
light of the lanthorn fell upon the barye| 
thereof. 

At the sight of this pistol Polly a 
her mother fell to shrieking and sereay 
ing; but not for long, for presently a, 
other fellow steps up to the door nigh: { 
them, with a drawn sword in his hand 
and swore with a most dreadful, horrible 
oath that if they did not upon the instan: 
stop their screeching he would cut the 
throats of both of them. Whereupo 
they instantly fell.silent from sheer te: 
ror, Polly with her face buried in her 
mother’s skirts. 

‘Who are you?” says Master Turn pen 
ny to the fellow with the pistol. ‘And 
what is it that you want?” 

‘“Why,” says the rogue, ‘that 
know already without the asking or the 
telling. We be gentlemen of the road 
and what we want is the four hundred 
pounds which you have in the money- 
belt around your waist.” 

When the poor man heard these words 
he knew well enough that he had been 
betrayed, and also knew his betrayer by 
his voice, and that he was the selfsame 
man with whom he had been so mightily 
friendly the night before at the ‘*Dog and 
Doe,” and to whom he had told where 
his money was hid. Whereupon he cried 
out with a loud and bitter ery: ‘‘Oh, thou 
traitor! I know thee!” And therewitl 
before any one knew what he was about 
to do, sprang at the fellow, and catched 
him by the throat, and that so violent]; 
that the pistol flew one way and the lan- 
thorn the other, and they both out into the 
miry road, the honest man upon the top. 

Mistress Turnpenny had swooned away, 
but Polly, when she saw her father and 
the man struggling together in the dark- 
ness and the wet, fell to shrieking and 
screaming again, and with ne to stop 
her, for the fellow who had threatened 
her, and two others that she had not seen 
before, had run to aid their comrade. He, 
with all the breath he could spare—for 
the other, who had him upon his back 
in the mud and was strangling him—was 
calling to them to come, for he was being 
killed. 
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They had picked up the lanthorn, and 
by the light of it Polly saw that the rob- 
ber whom her father had overthrown 
held him down with his arms tight clasp- 
ed about his neck. Then she beheld one 
of the wretches clap his hand to his side, 
whereupon still another cried out, ‘‘ Do 
not kill the man!” 

Then the fellow raised his fist, though 
she could see nothing in it because of 
the darkness, and struck her father a 
heavy blow upon the side of the body, 
whereupon he instantly cried out in a 
dreadful voice, ‘‘Oh God, the wretches are 
killing me!” Again she saw the man 
strike, and again her father cried out, 
‘Oh God!” and then was silent. 

Upon this the man who held him 
about the neck let go his hold, and he 
rolled over into the muddy road. 

Then the fellow who had bid the others 
not to kill him said, in a loud voice, 
‘You have murthered the man!” and 
thereupon the girl swooned away and 
knew no more. 


Il. 


Master Richard Turnpenny’s house, 
whither his brother's widow and daugh- 
ter were fetched, was said to have been 
built in the time of King Richard. It 
was indeed a very old house, with ga- 
bles that overhung the footway so far 
that it seemed a marvel how the house 
could stand at all. 

Behind the house was a garden with 
plats of flowers (mostly tulips which came 
to Master Turnpenny from Holland), and 
a great apple-tree in the midst, with a seat 
beneath it in the pleasant shade. 

As for Master Turnpenny, he was very 
kind to his niece and his sister-in-law, 
and though sometimes short and testy of 
speech, was never so to the poor widow. 
It was in this home that little Robin was 
born, some two or three months after they 
two had been brought there, and there he 
grew up a great boy, forever running in 
and out of the saddler shop where the 
journeymen and ’prentices were at work. 

Whenever the weather was pleasant 
there were always some cronies of the 
saddler who would come of an evening to 
sit and chat and gossip; for the good sad- 
dler had many friends, and was a church- 
warden, and in high esteem amongst all 
that lived in that parish as a man of great 
parts. 

Amongst others that came, and some- 


times on a Sunday after church, and as 
often as not to stay to dinner, was one 
Master Humphrey Doe. He was a very 
good, worthy gentleman, a silversmith, in 
Coleman Street, and very well thought of 
by the best merchants in the city. He was 
not more than eight or nine and twenty 
years of age, but seemed more like eight 
or nine and forty to Polly, being wise and 
thoughtful beyond his years. 

He and Polly had been the best of 
friends from the time when she had first 
come to Southwark, for she being then 
sad, he would tell her quaint stories to 
make her smile, and would bring her bar- 
ley-sugar, and. sometimes toys, and some- 
times a book with pictures in it. For, 
indeed, though twelve years old, she was 
mightily young for her age, and like a 
little child. 

Once when they were grown great 
friends, she leaning against his knee, he 
asked her whether she would not marry 
him when she grew to be a woman, and 
she answered yes, very seriously. Her 
uncle and Master Humphrey thereat fell 
a-laughing, and after that the silversmith 
always called her his little wife. Polly, 


who was then only twelve years old, did 


not mind this pleasantry at the time, but 
when she had grown fifteen or sixteen 
years old it was a very different matter. 
Yet even then Master Humphrey always 
called her so, and would only laugh when 
she would stamp her foot and bid him 
not do so, and tell him that she would 
never be his wife. 

At last a time came when he went to 
Holland, and thence to Italy. He was 
there for more than a year, and when he 
eame back, lo and behold, Polly was no 
longer a child, but a young woman. She 
was mightily afeared that he would call 
her his little wife again; but he did not, 
for now he called her Polly, and that very 
seriously, too. 

After Master Humphrey had thus come 
home from abroad, he came and went as 
often and more often than ever, though 
he no longer made merry with Polly as 
before. Now he could hardly find a word 
to say to her, either by way of jest or any- 
thing else. Nevertheless, when he went 
a-walking with the family sometimes of a 
Sunday afternoon, he always walked with 
her and little Robin, for he seemed to have 
grown mightily fond of Robin, and would 
talk much to him, and Jet him play with 
his cane. And it was to the little boy that 
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he always brought barley-sugar, for he 
did not know that Polly was still fond of 
it, though too proud to ask for it, and so 
would wait till he was not by, and would 
then make Robin give her a piece. 


IT. 


In Master Humphrey's diary there ap- 
pears under date February 19, 1664, the 
following: 

‘*Comes to me to-day one Hugh Carey, 
and would deposit with me, as his bank- 
er, £51 10s., which same he tells me is in 
part an annuity paid his father for sundry 
services rendered the King in Oliver's 
day. 

‘*°Tis no wonder that money is so scarce 
at court that the King cannot pay his 
debts honestly got, when annuities are 
given toevery idle Tom-Jack who suffered 
a rap and trouble in times gone bye. This 
young man isachirurgeon. (Mem.—He 
did speak of Joel Whittiker by way of 
reference. To stop in and see Master 
Whittiker when next I am by.)” 

Thereafter follow from time to time oth- 
er entries in which Hugh Carey’s name 
appears, and one may see not only how 
the acquaintance arose betwixt the two, 
but also what manner of man the young 
chirurgeon was; how weak beside the 
slow and steady disposition of the silver- 
smith. Nevertheless, Master Humphrey 
appears to grow by degrees mightily fond 
of him, and at last the diary says: 

‘* Went to Southwark, it being Sunday, 
and very warm and sweet for this time 
of year. Stopped at H. C.’s lodging and 
took him along with me. In the after- 
noon went a-walking to those fields over 
against the Tower. Robin would have 
me toss him stones across the water to 
make them skip. P. and H. Cy walked 
all the while together, talking very mer- 
rily. Indeed, they did all seem mightily 
pleased with the young man, who is, in 
truth, vastly well-looking, with eyes as 
black as sloes.” 

After this the diary tells continually 
of Master Hugh Carey’s going to visit at 
the saddler’s house, and by-and-by Master 
Humphrey does not seem so well pleased 
thereat. One day the diary says: 

‘Comes Hugh Carey this morning be- 
fore church, and would have me go to 
church with him. Found the sermon 
mightily dull, and do marvel that minis- 
ters, who have naught else to do, should 
not write better discourses. After church 


H. C. would have me go with him to 
Southwark; but told him no, and that | 
was ill, and so home alone. Very (ju)! 
and vaporish in my spirits, so stayed at 
home and read Fox’s Martyrs all the af. 
ternoon. After supper comes in H. ( 
Had been to Southwark alone, and told 
me that they had asked after me. Was 
very merry, and would have prescribed 
medicines for my distemper, as thouc) 
his drugs could cure a sore heart. |}, 
would have none of them. (Talked much 
of P.)” And then the diary adds, * Do 
pray heaven that I may not have play d 
the fool.” 

Then at last that appears written that 
must have fallen upon Master Humphirey 
like lightning from a clear sky. “Poor 
soul,” it says, ‘‘ though I should not pity 
him. yet do I pity him. 

‘Last night H. C. did come to my 
house in a most sad and unhappy frame 
He flings himself down into a chair wit 
out a word, and sat brooding, with his 
chin in his hand, for so long that at last 
I cried out: ‘What has happened to you 
And are you sick, or what has happened’ 
And he answered: ‘Sick? Aye, I an 
sick, heart and soul.’ And lo! therewith 
he hides his face in his hands and falls 
a-crying. 

‘** What is it that ails you?’ I cried, for 
it frightened me to see a man thus weep 
and cry. Whereat he made answer, ‘It 
is because I suffer like one in hell, who 
sees the gates of heaven standing open, 
and yet cannot enter because he is bound 
hand and foot.’ 

‘*Now I could have no patience with 
such words as these, for it was not tlie 
way that one man talks to another wiio 
has a weighty matter upon his mind, but 
such as the actors use in the playhouses 
to one another. And I began to think 
that even his tears did not seem real, 
but were put on, so answered him more 
harshly, mayhap, than I should have done. 
for truly he is a poor weak creature, blown 
hither and thither by every wind. 

‘*** Come,’ says I, ‘ be a man, and do not 
ery so, like achild ora woman. Look u)), 
and tell me what there is upon your 
mind, if there is aught upon it.’ Wher 
upon he looked up as I bade him. 

***T have been to Southwark to-day.’ 
says he, ‘and I have seen—you know 
whom.’ 

*** Well,’ says I, though my heart was 
mightily heavy, ‘and what then ?’ 
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‘«* Why,’ says he, ‘this: Polly hath as 
good as told me that she careth for me.’ 

‘‘* Very well,’ says I, pretty steadily; 
‘ond what then ? 

“<* Why,’ says he, ‘I am like one who 
seeth heaven stand open and cannot 
enter.’ 

‘“*Come, come,’ says I, ‘do not talk so, 
but tell me what you mean.’ 

“Therewith he tells me his story, 
which, poor wretch, was somewhat thus: 
That five years ago Jast spring he came 
to London from Worcestershire. where 
he had been living with his mother and 
father in most extreme poverty, for his 
father had lost his arm in the civil wars, 
and all that had once been his by confis- 
cation. It happening that he had given 
shelter to the King after his escape from 
Worcester, and had been betrayed to the 
Parliament by one of hisown kin. Where- 
fore, having lost all, they fell from deeper 
to deeper poverty, until they had come to 
direful need. 

‘He told me that when it was known 
that the King had come to his own again, 
his father, then being unable to travel 
because of the sickness whereof he died, 
would have the son go up to London for 


to present his claims, and see whether the 
King would not return somewhat of that 


which had been lost for his sake. That 
he found the town full of people, who had 
gathered thither upon the same errand as 
himself, and no way by which he could 
bring his petition before the King, having 
neither money nor influence, so that before 
a great while he found himself in greater 
need than he had been in the country, 
with winter coming on and not one single 
penny in his purse. 

‘‘Now in the very same house where 
he lodged there was a wild fellow, some 
ten or twelve years older than himself, 
who had fought with the King both at 
Dunbar and at Worcester, and ihen had 
gone abroad and served in the Dutch 
war. In this time of his extremity this 
swashbuckler comes upon him one day, 
sitting a prey to the utmost gloom and 
melancholy, and thereupon began cursing 
and swearing at a great rate, and protest- 
ed that he would never be satisfied until 
he knew why he sat thus in the dumps; 
wherefore, having no one better to whom 
he might confide his troubles, he told all 
that was upon his mind. 

‘‘He tells me that the bully sat him 
down quite seriously and began a dis- 
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course, the upshot of which was the con- 
fession that he was one of a band of high- 
way robbers, one of whom had been 
killed in a brawl the week before, and 
that if he, Carey, chose to take it, there 
was room for him in the place of that 
other who had perished. 

‘‘Now at this he tells me he cried, 
‘Out upon you!’ and would hear nothing 
of that business at first. But the other 
confirmed him otherwise with many ar- 
guments: that it was only from the 
crop-heads (as he called them) that they 
robbed, and that they touched no true 
man; that they could not wait for the 
King to give them back what was by 
rights theirs; that all must live, and that 
it was better to live off the crop-heads 
than to starve to death in honesty or to 
live off honest men. So- that the end of 
the matter was that Carey promised to 
join their band, and to go with them upon 
an expedition which they had planned for 
that very night. 

‘** As soon as I had promised to join 
them,’ says he, ‘my new friend brought 
me up another of the company from be- 
low—a fellow who had ridden in from 
St. Albans that very morning with news 
of the Coventry stage coming to town, and 
of one who brought four hundred pounds 
with him in a-‘money-belt.’ 

‘When he told me this,” says Master 
Humphrey in his diary, ‘‘I sat as one 
stricken dumb; but he did not observe me, 
but continued, telling me how they robbed 
the coach and killed poor Polly’s father. 

‘**T cried out to them,’ said he, ‘ not to 
kill the poor man ; but they would not hear 
me.’ And no doubt he spake the truth, 
for so I had heard others tell the story. 
He said that when he, a raw country boy, 
saw that thing done, he flung down the 
lanthorn which he had picked up from 
the road, and ran off through the open 
fields, leaping over ditches and hedges as 
though he had gone stark, staring mad. 
He did not go into the town all that 
night, and when day broke he found him- 
self without one farthing in his pocket 
more than he had the night before, and 
that done which could never be mended. 
And as for his evil companion who had 
so tempted him, he never saw him after- 
ward; for whether he were afraid that the 
young man might betray him to the ma- 
gistrates or no, he never came back to his 
lodging for his chest that he had left 
there. 
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‘***And now,’ says he, ‘I have told you 
all the worst;’ and thereupon went on to 
say that though he loved Polly, he had 
so much conscience and soul that he 
could not ask her to marry him; and 
thereupon he appealed to me for advice 
and counsel, and asked me did I think 
that he could ask her to be his wife with 
all this upon him. And I, poor wretch, 
could not find heart in my cowardice to 
tell him the real truth, which I saw he 
did not know. Then he reminded me, as 
though I was a judge, that he had gotten 
no good of it all, that he truly repented, 
and so on; whereby I saw that he wanted 
the excuse to do as he wished, and that 
he wanted me to bid him go on with what 
he wished to do. 

“Then he told me that he was now 
well enough off in the world to keep a 
wife, and went on with his discourse to 
this purpose: that a day or so after that 
thing had happened he had heard in a 
tap-room that the King went every morn- 
ing to walk in the park, and to fling bits 
of cake to the ducks and the swans. So 
he went and got into the canal, and hid 
under the bank before the break of day, 
and lay there for a great long while. 
By-and-by there came a party of gentle- 
men, all of them bareheaded but one, 
whereupon, though so simple a country 
lad, he knew that that one must be the 
King, so jumped out of the water all drip- 
ping wet, and runs and kneels at his feet. 
They would have haled him away, but 
the King forbade them, and the lad hand- 
ed him the petition which his father had 
writ. And so came the annuity of which 
he spake when he first came to me. 

‘*More he would have said, but I cut 
him short. ‘And do you not know, then,’ 
said I, ‘who it was that was murdered 
that night? and he answers, ‘ Nay.’ 

‘**And can you not guess?’ said I; and 
again he answers, ‘Nay.’ 

‘*** Why, then,’ said I, ‘I am sorry to 
tell you that it was Mistress Polly Turn- 
penny’s own father.’ 

‘*He said not a word, but sat looking 
at me; then, after a while, he arose and 
went forth without speaking, and like a 
man suddenly stricken with blindness.” 


IV. 
Perhaps Master Humphrey thought his 
own way was now made clear for him. 


At any rate he one day took his courage 
in his hand and made a try for that upon 


which his heart was most set of all thing 
in the world. 

That day he walked home from ehuyc} 
with Polly and her mother and her wc}; 
and took dinner with them. 

After dinner he asked to have a few 
words with Polly’s mother and uncle 
So all three went off together to Master 
Turnpenny’s closet, where Polly heard 
them talking, first one, then another, then 
another, till at last she grew tired of 
waiting and went into the garden, and 
there sat down upon the bench beneath 
the shade of the apple-tree. 

By-and-by came footsteps, and Polly, 
looking up, saw it was Master Humphrey 
Doe. He sat down beside her on the 
bench, and said not a word for a while: 
then of a sudden he at last broke the si- 
lence. 

‘*Polly,” said he, and then stopped 
short, with his face as red as fire. Then, 
beginning again, ‘‘ Polly, do you know 
why I have come hither so much to this 
house?” 

‘* No,” said she, ‘‘unless it is that you 
and my uncle are very good friends.” 
But though she said no, her heart beat 
very fast, and she could not look in his 
face. 

‘* Aye,” says he, ‘‘we are good enough 
friends. But that is not all the reason [ 
come; ‘tis—because I love you.” 

Polly sat as though turned to stone. 
At first she could not speak, but after a 
while found voice to whisper, ‘‘ Oh, sir, 
you know not what you say; it cannot 
be that you mean it.” 

** Aye,” he said, ‘‘ but I do mean it. | 
do know what I say;” and then, all his 
steadiness melting away, he told her that 
he had loved her ever since he saw her a 
young maid, and that he loved her now 
that she was grown a woman, and should 
love her as long as ever he lived. But 
still, through all he said, she sat dumb, 
and could not answer him or raise her 
eyes, though he could see that she trem 
bled, and so seeing, strove to soothe her. 
He told her that he would not press her 
now for an answer, but that he loved her 
all the more that her mind was not set 
upon such things. Then he would have 
taken her hand, which rested upon the 
bench beside him, but she would not let 
him, but snatched it suddenly away, and 
cried out, finding her voice at last, that 
indeed she could not care for him as he 
wished. 
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‘And why do you say that, Polly?” 
said he. 

‘‘T know not,” said she; ‘‘ but I cannot 
care for you so.” And thereupon both 
were silent again. 

But all the while he was thinking of 
Hugh Carey, and was wondering if Polly 
had him in her mind also. At last he 
said, in his steady voice, ‘‘ Methinks I 
have done all wrong to speak to you as I 
have spoken. Let it be as though I had 
said nothing, but were your own brother. 
Tell me this, Polly, is there one for whom 
you do care?” 

* But though he said he spoke as her 
brother, she did not so take it. 

‘Sir.’ she cried, and her face flamed 
as red as fire, ‘‘do you dare speak so to 
me?’ and thereupon arose; and he arose 
too, beseeching her to hear what he had 
to say, and that it was for her own sake. 
But she gave him no chance to say more, 
but turned and left him standing there, 
and so went straight to the house and to 
her own room, and locked and double- 
locked her door. 

When she came down stairs again, Mas- 
ter Humphrey Doe had gone. Her mo- 
ther was in the room below, and had been 


weeping, and her uncle was standing, 
looking out into the garden, drumming 
upon the window-sill with his fingers. 
By-and-by he stopped his drumming, and 
turned around. 

‘“Well, Polly,” says he, ‘‘thou art a 


saucy chit, and hard to please.” And 
thereupon he clapped on his hat that lay 
upon the table, and stumped out of the 
house and into the garden. 

¥, 

After that day Master Humphrey came 
no more to that house. But neither did 
Hugh Carey come, and Polly wondered 
why that was so, for the last time she 
had seen him he told her that he could 
not keep long away from her, and now he 
did not come there any more. 

‘Tis a long time,” says her uncle one 
day, ‘‘ since Master Carey hath been here 
to see us. I wonder why our young leech 
cometh no more?” 

And so did Polly wonder too, but said 
nothing of it, but stood looking out of the 
window, seeing nothing for the tears that 
came into her eyes. 

Nor did any of them see Master Carey 
for all that winter. Poor Polly could 
think of nothing else than that he had 


been making sport of her. She often went 
away by herself to cry over it all, and to 
feel that she was the most unhappy girl 
in the world. Then came the spring once 
more, and then one day she suddenly met 
him. She had gone to the linen-araper's 
at the bridge end, and when she came forth 
from the shop again she saw Master Carey 
standing upon the other side of the way, 
though at some little distance. He was 
leaning in a corner of the wall wrapped 
in his cloak, and Polly knew by the man- 
ner in which he stood that he had been 
waiting for her. She made no sign of 
having seen him, but went on her way, 
though her heart beat as though to stifle 
her. By-and-by footsteps came behind 
her. She knew very well who it was that 
followed her, but she would not turn her 
head to look. Presently Hugh Carey was 
beside her, though without greeting her in 
any way. 

‘* La!” said she, ‘‘ and is it you, Master 
Carey? Sure you come upon one so sud- 
den ‘tis fit to scare the wits out of a body.” 

He made no answer to her silly, shal- 
low speech, but walked along beside her 
in silence. 

‘‘Tt hath been a long time since I have 
seen you,” said he at last. 

‘* And have you, then, cared for that?” 
said she. 

** Aye,” said he, simply, and then fell 
silent again. 

It was Polly who next spoke, asking 
him why, then, if he so cared to see them 
all he did not come to her uncle’s house 
as he used to do. 

‘**T cannot tell yeu that,” says he; “ but 
I can never come there again, Polly.” 

It was the first time that he had ever 
called her Polly, and when he did so, she 
raised her eyes and looked at him. She 
met his look fixed steadily upon her; then 
she looked quickly de wn again, and walk- 
ed on, with her breast rising and falling 
quickly. 

So they reached the street end, and 
there stopped short as of one mind. 
Then at last he asked her whether he 
might not meet her sometimes when she 
went out from home, and she answered 
him yes, albeit her voice was scarce Joud- 
er than a whisper. 

Now it being toward the dusking of the 
evening and very cool, the two thought 
nothing of a man that approached them 
wrapped in a long black cloak. It was 
not until he had come very close, and 
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dropped the cloak from before his face, 
that they saw that it was Master Hum- 
phrey. 

Polly could not forbear to cry out. 
Then she stood still all of a tremble, for 
she had never seen Master Humphrey 
with such a face as he then wore. 

He said nothing to her, but stood stock- 
still, staring at Hugh Carey most bale- 
fully; and Hugh Carey did not look up, 
but stood there with his head bowed, not 
daring to stare back again. 

‘* Ave,” said Master Humphrey at last, 
‘*vou may well keep your face hid, you 
may well do so, for you are a villain, and 
that you know full well!” 

All this while Polly stood, as white as a 
sheet, and when Master Humphrey called 
Hugh Carey a villain she thought they 
would have come to blows, as did two 
gentlemen once, in front of their house, 
when one called the other a villain, was 
run through the body with a sword, and 
died in the chemist shop over the way. 
But it was not so with these, for Hugh 
Carey, instead of answering Master Hum- 
phrey, only besought him, in a low voice, 
to have pity, and not to betray that which 
he knew. 

‘* Have pity!” says Master Humphrey, 
very scornfully. ‘‘ Who thinks to pity 
you? Isay again thou art a coward and 
a villain!’ Then he turned to Polly. 
‘*And you,” says he, ‘‘ what do you do 
meeting him thus in the street who does 
not dare come to your house?” And he 
spoke so sternly that she fell a-crying as 
though her heart would break. 

Master Humphrey looked at her stead- 
ily for a while, and then, in a more gentle 
voice, he bade her hush her crying, and 
to remember that they stood in the street. 
But she, though all of a tremble, cried out 
that she hated him,and he should not talk 
so to her, and she cared not where they 
stood. Then she began weeping more 
than ever, until she seemed like to be half 
frantic with it all. Then of a sudden she 
was brought to herself as though with a 
douche of cold water, for she felt one 
catch her by the arm, and as though sight 
came back to her, she saw Master Hum- 
phrey’s face looking into hers, and knew 
that it was he who held her arm. 

“Child,” said he, and Polly knew not 
his voice could be so stern, ‘‘ you know 
not what you say or do! This is no fit 
place for you to be; go home.” Then, 
more quietly: ‘‘Go home, my dear, to 
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your mother. And as for you, Mastey 
Carey, you go home too, and hereafiey 
come not again, but bear your burdens 
as other men bear theirs, for all have jo 
bear their burdens.” 

Therewith he left the two without a) 
other word, nevertheless there was that in 
his voice said as plain as speech that jt 
was to be as he had bid them. So Mas 
ter Carey turned and went his way, and 
Polly, too, turned and ran home, stil] 
sobbing so that those whom she passed 
turned to look after her, it being then 
nigh dark. 

¥i 

It was this same year that the black 
plague came to England again, having 
been brought over, it was said, from 
Holland. Polly’s mind was filled full of 
her own troubles, and she paid but little 
heed to all that her uncle said about the 
plague having come again. It was not 
until one afternoon, when the good wor 
thy saddler came running inte the house, 
bareheaded, with the published bills of 
mortality in his hand, erying in a loud 
voice, ‘‘Heaven help us! It hath come 
at last. Here be nine hundred and twen 


ty dead of the plague in this one week!” 


that she really awoke to what was com- 
ing. Then followed that dreadful time 
when the people began to flee away, for 
the plague had indeed fairly come inside 
the town and to the Tower Hamlets, and 
a terror fell of a sudden upon all. Day 
after day the press crowded across Lon- 
don Bridge, carts and wagons and coaclies 
and people afoot, men and women and 
little children, some of the little ones 
crying, some laughing and thinking it all 
a good jest. 

And by-and-by, in a little while, the 
plague was come into Southwark also. 
and Polly and Robin were forbid to go 
forth beyond the garden, for doleful 
things were seen and heard in the streets 
and everywhere. Then the plague came 
into three houses in their street, and six 
died there of it, and were taken away at 
night in the dead-cart. 

So things went from worse to worse. 
until by-and-by the magistrates began 
sealing the houses wherein the plague 
broke out, as they had been doing for « 
week and more in London. The very 
first day there was a house sealed in the 
next street to where Master Turnpenn\ 
lived, and Polly, when her mother and 
her uncle were not by to stop her. slipped 
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out of the house and around to see it. 
There saw the door tight locked with a 
padlock, and a great fiery red cross paint- 
ed upon one of the panels of the door, just 
as she had heard tell of within the city. 
The windows were tight fastened with 
great bars nailed across the shutters, and 
whilst she stood there she saw of a sud- 
den the face of a young girl of about her 
own age, but white as death, and seeming 
mightily sick, stare at her from one of 
the upper windows, and in an instant go 
away again. Thereat she screamed out 
with fright, and ran off home as fast as 
she could, for fear lest she should catch 
the plague, and be locked up in the house 
as that poor girl had been. 

But in spite of all these things Polly 
still had time to muse and wonder, when 
the mood was upon her, what had become 
of my Master Carey in all this dreadful 
time. It was during just such a mood 
as this that she one day overheard her 
uncle talking to their neighbor, Master 
3loomfie!ld, over the garden wall, and 
Master Bloomfield telling how a certain 
physician had died that day in the open 
street in front of Master Blake the lock- 
smith’s shop. Her uncle said that he 
marvelled that more physicians did not 
die, they being in the greatest danger of 
all, having to go into those houses where 
the plague was the worst, and to be al- 
ways with them who were possessed. 

Polly stood by a window listening, and 
when she heard what was said: her heart 
suddenly crumbled away within her; for 
it came to her suddenly that mayhap 
Hugh Carey was dead, and that that 
was the reason that she heard not from 
him. 

All that day she was as one in a dream. 
She could neither eat nor find ease or rest 
anywhere, but was up and down and up 
and down continually. 

In the afternoon she had gone out into 
the garden, and was sitting there brood- 
ing, when she suddenly heard some one 
approaching, and looking up, saw that it 
was Master Humphrey. He had come to 
see the saddler about Master Gildersmith, 
the linen-draper, who was just recover- 
ing from the plague; but she was too 
engrossed in her own thoughts to wonder 
why he nad come. Master Humphrey did 
not sit him down, but stopping near her, 
asked her how she did, as though it had 
been only yesterday that he had seen her 
last. 
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She answered him that she did very 
well, but could find so little voice that }\c 
could hardly have heard her. 

“Why, Polly,” says he, and smiled 
very pleasantly, ‘‘do you fear an old 
friend like me? Cannot we be friends. 
and let by-gones be by-gones?” 

He stood for a while waiting for her to 
answer him; but she could not. 

When next he spoke it was to say 
‘*Child, you are grown mightily thin and 
pale. Sure are you not sick?” 

Then she said no, that she was not sick: 
but therewith all that trouble came back. 
and she hung her head lower than ever, 
for the tears came into her eyes, and one 
dropped upon the back of her hand, and 
for all the world she would not have him 
see them or know that she was crying 
And all the while he stood there without 
saying a word, until by-and-by she so far 
recovered from her vapors that she could 
look up without his seeing that she had 
been weeping. For of a sudden it had 
come upon her to question Master Hum- 
phrey about Hugh Carey, and of what 
was come to him. 

‘Tell me, sir,’ said she, ‘‘ is the plague 
so bad in the city as people do say?” 

He answered, very seriously, aye, that 
it was as bad, and worse. 

It was some time before she could ask 
him that next thing. 

** And tell me,” said she at last, ‘‘ doth 
a doctor who is with the sick people run 
more chance to catch the plague than 
others?” 

Most like Master Humphrey knew 
whereof she spake, for he was silent for a 
great long while, and then said, ‘‘ I know 
not.” And then again, after a while, and 
in a very constrained voice, ‘‘I saw Mas- 
ter Hugh Carey yesterday.” 

She said nothing more, and he by-and- 
by asked her had she any other thing that 
she would ask. She shook her head; 
whereupon he turned away and left her 
without saying anything further. 
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The very next evening Master Hum- 


phrey came again. They all were sitting 
upon a bench in front of the house, for 
the weather was hot, and there was al- 
ways a coolness in that place when the 
wind was blowing from the south. 

The streets at this time were every- 
where quiet, for neighbors no longer gos- 
siped and laughed as they were used to do, 
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but each family sat by itself for fear lest 
it should catch the plague’from the other 
families. So they sat there together very 
seriously, saying nothing, Master Turn- 
penny taking a pipe of tobacco, which he 
said was sovereign to keep away the in- 
fection. 

The sun had set some time, and the 
gray of twilight was coming on, when 
Master Humphrey suddenly came walk- 
ing up the street, in the middle of the 
way, as all did in those days. 

Master Turnpenny bade him be seated. 
He shook his head and said nay, that he 
was come upon a message to Polly and 
her mother. Thereupon, turning to them, 
he told them that it was from the young 
doctor, Hugh Carey. 

He said that the young man had bid 
him ask them whether they would not 
come at seven o'clock the next evening 
to a place he named—an open space at the 
bank-side where a wall ran close along 
beside the river—for that he, Hugh Carey, 
had somewhat of import to say to them, 
and that he himself was to wait and to 
fetch their answer back with him. 

‘* But what can it be that he would tell 
us?” says Polly’s mother. ‘‘Sure he can 


have nothing to tell us that is near to us 
to affect us, whom he scarce knows.” 


‘** Aye,” says Master Humplirey, ‘‘ but 
he has something to tell that is very near 
to you, but what it is | may not tell, for 
so I have promised him, and was a fool 
to do so, and might else have prevented 
a world of trouble.” 

‘* But,” says Master Turnpenny, who 
had been listening to all this, ‘‘’tis the 
strangest thing that I ever heara tell. 
Why should he bring these two so far as 
the bank-side to tell them that thing that 
you might tell or that he might write?” 

‘*That I know not either,” says Master 
Humphrey, “for I would have had him 
write, but no, he would not, but must 
needs bespeak them himself.” 

‘“ Why,” says Polly’s mother, ‘‘I see 
nothing for it but to do as he asketh us.” 

Therewith, his message having been 
delivered, Master Humphrey would not 
stay longer, but forthwith left them, won- 
dering what was the business that Hugh 
Carey would have with the two women. 

Now in those troublous times whea 
death was everywhere, the footpads had 
been growing mightily bold, and some- 
times robbed people in the open streets at 
mid-day, so Polly’s uncle would go with 
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them that day, taking a stout club for a 
walking-stick. 

It was the first time that Polly had been 
so far from home since the beginning of 
the plague, and now, whether it was be- 
cause of her condition, that,had been 
wrought up to such a pitch by all that 
had happed, I cannot say, but she thought 
she had never beheld such an awful, 
dreadful sight in all of her life. 

The place where they had come, and 
where they were to meet Master Carey, 
was a place where folk used to come some- 
times of a summer evening for to take the 
air, and some to fish from the wall which 
was built close to the river edge, and some 
to sit upon the wall and watch them. It 
was then a very pleasant place, with plenty 
of people to see and many that they knew 
to talk to. But now there were none but 
two men and a woman there; two that 
sat against the wall, and one that lay flat 
upon the ground close to the wall. They 
did not go nigh them; but Polly wondered 
whether they had the plague, and had 
crawled there because it was cooler; and 
like enough it was so. 

The sun was so low that it shone upon 
the houses over the river, and was so red 
that those houses looked as though they 
were all afire. At that time, the magis- 
trates having given orders that great fires 
should be lighted in the streets, the black 
smoke hung over all the town, so that it 
seemed to Polly that she did, as it were, 
look into the mouth of hell. It was all 
very still and silent, excepting from the 
town, whence she could hear, she thought, 
a moaning and a groaning, and indeed it 
was a most dreadful, awful thing to see 
and hear. 

So she and her mother and her uncle 
stood looking across the river and at the 
town; and none spoke, but each busy in 
thought; only every now and then Polly 
would fall a-shuddering and trembling as 
though a fit of the ague had passed over 
her, and it seemed her uncle and her mo- 
ther were also mightily serious as they 
stood staring across the river at the town. 

Then presently came one dressed all in 
black, walking alone down by the wall; 
and thereat Polly’s heart leaped within 
her, and she caught her mother by the 
arm, for she knew who it was, and that 
it was Hugh Carey. 

Master Turnpenny beheld him almost 
as soon, and bid Polly and her mother 
look, for yonder came Master Carey with- 
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out he was mistook, and then bade those 
two to go a little way to meet him. 

Polly’s mother asked him whether he 
too would not go with them; but he said 
nay, that Master Carey had asked only 
them to come, and what he had to tell 
was for their ears and not for his. 

So they two did as he bade; but when 
they had come within a few steps, Master 
Carey called out to them to stand where 
they were and not to come any nearer him, 
for he carried the plague in his clothes. 

So they stood where they were, and he 
looked at Polly, and she looked back at 
him; and when he spoke it was “Say, 
Polly,” and then, again, ‘‘ Polly.” Nor 
did he seem to see her mother, but looked 
at her alone. When he next spoke, it 
was to a purpose that called the red to her 
face so that it burned like fire. 

‘* Polly,” said he, ‘‘ you know well that 
I love you—do you not?) And I may say 
that to you now, for this is the last time 
that I may ever speak to you again, and [ 
would not have you come and tell you this 
without your mother to hear me say it.” 

Then Polly’s mother cried out in 
amaze: “Sir! Whatisit yousay?” And 
Polly trembled more than ever, and held 
her more tightly by the arm. 

3ut still it was as though he did not 
hear the mother or know that she was 
by, for he said: *‘I ask you not, Polly, 
whether you do love me, but only tell you 
that I love you, and then to ask you to 
listen to what I have to say and to pity 
me. Oh, Polly! I am indeed a poor 
wretch, and have done that that were 
you an angel in heaven and I a devil in 
hell we could not be further apart.” And 
then, again, says: ‘‘I might have gone 
all through my life and never have told 
what I have to tell; but I would sacrifice 
myself for you, and, though I love you, I 
would have you hate me because it would 
be better for you to do so.” 

Then, even though her mother was by, 
Polly spoke up and said, ‘‘I do not hate 
you and never can hate you, and that you 
know as well as I!” 

‘* Aye,” he said, “you will hate me 
when I have told you—will you not?” 

But she said again nay, that she should 
never hate him. 

Now all this time Mistress Turnpenny 
had been too amazed to speak, but at last 
she found voice, and, trembling, cried out 
to him what did all this mean, and what 
was it he would say, and to tell them at 


once, and so spare them anxieties. There 
upon he, clutching his hands tight togeth 
er, and speaking in a voice that they could 
scarce hear, says, 

‘**Polly, do you remember how you: 
father died?” 

Then the young girl caught tight hold 
of her mother, lest she should fall, and 
her mother also caught tight hold of her, 
so that she hurt her. 

‘**Tell what you have to tell,” cried the 
mother, *‘and keep us no longer waiting. 
What is it you have to tell?” 

Then he said, *‘ I was there.” 

When he had so said, a great silence 
fell over all, till at last Polly’s mother 
spake again, as though her voice were 
choking, and asked him if he were one 
of the highwaymen. He tried not to an 
swer straightway, but would have told a 
long story of how it came about, but that 
she would not hear, but asked him again 
and again if he were one of the highway- 
men, until at last he had perforce to an- 
swer, and said, *‘ Yes.” Thereupon the 
poor woman screamed aloud, and cried 
out that he was a murderer, and called 
him other dreadful names, and asked him 
how he had dared to ever come into their 
house; and all the while he leaned as pale 
as death against the wall. 

When she had ended, he would have 
spoken to Polly again, but her mother 
bade him be silent, and that if he oped 
his mouth to speak to her she would call 
Master Turnpenny, and that she would 
have done so already had he been worth 
the killing. 

Then Polly spoke to her mother, and 
the tears were raining down her face, and 
besought her that she would hear what he 
had to say, for that it could not be so bad 
as she thought it. But her mother turned 
upon her, and bade her be silent in such a 
voice as Polly never heard her speak be- 
fore. 

‘** Ave, Polly,” he eried, ‘‘ let it be as she 
says, and let me suffer, for I suffer for 
your sake. And it is better for you to 
think me a murderer, as she sayeth.” 

Then Polly’s mother stamped her foot, 
and bade him to be gone, and to say not 
another word to them. And thereupon 
he turned and walked slowly away along 
by the wall, Polly looking after him un- 
til everything was lost in the tears that 
rained down her face. 

So he went back to the town, and there 
died of the plague. 
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KANSAS.—1541-1891. 


BY JOHN 


‘WVHE other continents are convex, with 

| an interior dome or range, from 
whose declivities the waters descend to 
the circumference; but North America is 
coneave, having mountain systems par- 
allel with its eastern and western coasts, 
whose principal streams fall into the At- 
lantie and the Pacific. 

Between the Appalachian and the Cor- 
dilleran regions, a vast central valley, 
more than two thousand miles wide from 
rim to rim, extends with uniform contour 
from the tropics to the pole. The crest of 
this colossal cavity nearly esincides with 
the boundary between the Dominion and 
the United States, its northern part drain- 
ed by the Mackenzie and Red rivers into 
the Arctic Ocean, and its southern by the 
Mississippi and its six hundred tributaries 
into the Gulf of Mexico. 

In a remote geological age this conti- 
nental trough was the bed of an inland 
sea, whose billows broke upon the Alle- 
ghanies and the Rocky Mountains—ar- 
chipelagoes with precipitous islands rising 
abruptly from the desolate main. 

The subsiding ocean left enormous sa- 
line deposits, which at varying depths un- 
derlie much of its surface, and which later 
were succeeded by tropical forests and jun- 
gles, nurtured by heat and moisture, their 
carbon stratified in the coal measures of 
the interior,and beneath whose impervious 
shadows, after many centuries, wandered 
herds of gigantic monsters, their fossil re- 
mains yet found in the loess of the Solo- 
mon and the Smoky Hill. In a subse- 
quent epoch, as the land became cooler 
by radiation and firmer by drainage, the 
saurians were succeeded by ruminants, 
like the buffalo and the antelope, which 
pastured in myriads upon the succulent 
herbage, and followed the seasons in their 
endless migrations. 

Mysterious colonizations of strange 
races of men—the Aztecs, the mound- 
builders, the cave-dwellers—whose gene- 
sis is unknown, appeared upon the fertile 
plains and perished, leaving no traces of 
their wars and their religions, save the 
rude weapons that the plough exhumes 
from their ruined fortifications, and the 
broken idols that irreverent science dis- 
covers in their sacrificial mounds. 

Upon the.western acclivity of the basin, 
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where its synclinal axis is intersected by 
its greater diameter, lies the State of Kan- 
sas—‘‘Smoky Waters”; so called from 
the blue and pensive haze which in au- 
tumn dims the recesses of the forests, the 
hollows of the hills, and broods above the 
placid streams like a covenant of peace. 
It is quadrangular—save for the excision 
of its northeastern corner by the mean- 
derings of the Missouri—200 miles wide 
by 400 miles long, and contains the geo- 
graphical centre of the territory of the 
United States. Its area of 52,000,000 
acres gradually ascends from an eleva- 
tion of 900 feet above tide-water to the 
altitude of 4000 feet at its western bound- 
ary. It has a mean annual temperature 
of 53°, with a rainfall of 37 + inches; 
an average of 30 thunder-storms, 198 days 
exempt from frost, and 136,839 miles of 
wind every year. This inclined plane is 
reticulated by innumerable arroyos, or 
dry runs, which collect the storm waters, 
whose accumulations scour deepening 
channels in the friable soil as they creep 
sinuously eastward, forming by their 
union the Kaw (or Kansas) and Arkansas 
rivers, two of the most considerable afflu- 
ents of the Missouri. 

The confines of the valleys are the 
‘bluffs,’ no higher than the general 
level of the land, worn into ravines and 
gulches by frost and wind and rain, earv- 
ing the limestone ledges into fantastic 
architecture, and depositing at their base 
an alluvion of inexhaustible fertility. 
Dense forests of elm, cottonwood, walnut, 
and sycamore, mantled with parasitic 
growths, clothe the cliffs and crags with 
verdure, and gradually encroach upon 
the ‘trolling prairies.” The eye wan- 
ders with tranquil satisfaction and unal- 
loyed delight over these fluctuating fields, 
treeless except along the margins of the 
indolent streams, gorgeous in summer 
with the fugitive splendor of grass and 
flowers, in autumn billows of bronze, and 
in winter desolate with the melancholy 
glory of undulating snows. 

By imperceptible transition the rolling 
prairies merge into the ‘* Great -Plains,” 
plateaus elevated above the humid cur- 
rents of the atmosphere, rainless except 
for casual showers, presenting a sterile 
expanse, with vegetation repulsive and 
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inedible, a level monotony broken at ir- 
regular intervals by detached knobs and 
isolated buttes. Above their vague and 
receding horizon forever broods a pathetic 
and mysterious solemnity, born of dis- 
tance, silence, and solitude. 

The dawn of modern history broke 
upon Kansas three and a half centuries 
ago, when Marcos de Naza, a Franciscan 
friar, returning from a missionary tour 
among the Pueblos, brought rumors of 
populous cities and mines richer than 
Golconda and Potosi in the undiscovered 
country beyond the Sierra Madre. In 
1541, twenty years after the conquest of 
Mexico by Cortez, Francisco Vasquez de 
Coronado, under the orders of Mendoza, 
Viceroy of India, with a little army of 
300 Spaniards and 800 Mexicans, marched 
northward from Culiacan, then the limit 
of Spanish dominion, on an errand of 
discovery and spoliation. Crossing the 
mountains at the head of the Gila River, 
he reached the sources of the Del Norte, 
and continued northeasterly into tlhe 
Mississippi Valley, descending from the 
plains to the prairies, crossing the pres- 
ent area of Kansas diagonally nearly to 
the fortieth degree of north latitude. 


At the farthest point reached in his 
explorations he erected a high cross of 


6 


wood, with the inseription, ‘‘ Francisco 
Vasquez de Coronado, commander of an 
expedition, reached this place.” He left 
some priests to establish missions among 
the Indians, but they were soon’slain. In 
his report to Mendoza, at Mexico, Coro- 
nado wrote: ‘The earth is the best pos- 
sible for all kinds of productions of Spain. 
I found prunes, some of which were black, 
also excellent grapes and mulberries. I 
crossed mighty plains and sandy heaths, 
smooth and wearisome and bare of wood, 
and as full of crooked-back oxen as the 
mountain Serena in Spain is of sheep.” 

Coronado was followed sixty years 
later by Don Juan de Onate, the con- 
queror of New Mexico, and in 1662 by 
Penalosa,ihen its governor, who marched 
from Sania Fe, and was profoundly im- 
pressed by the agricultural resources of 
the country which he traversed. 

The desultory efforts of the Spaniards 
to subdue the savages and acquire control 
of the territory continued for a century, 
when the French became their compet- 
itors, under the leadership of Marquette, 
Joliet, Hennepin, Iberville, and La Salle, 
by whom formal possession of the Missis- 
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sippi Valley was taken in 1682 for Louis 
XIV. By this monarch the whole proy 
ince of Louisiana, including what is no 
called Kansas, with a monopoly of traffic 
with the Indian tribes, was granted jy 
1712 to Crozat, a wealthy merchant of 
Paris, who soon surrendered his patent 
and its privileges were transferred to the 
Mississippi Company. Under their au 
spices the city of New Orleans was founded 
in 1718 by Bienville, who, in the follow 
ing year, despatched an expedition under 
the command of Colonel du _ Tissonet. 
who visited the Osages at their former 
location in Kansas, and crossed the prai- 
ries 120 miles to the villages of the Paw- 
nees at the mouth of the Republican 
River, where Fort Riley now stands. He 
continued his march westward 200 miles. 
to the land of the Padoucahs, where he 
also set up a cross, with the arms of the 
French king, September 27, 1719. 

In 1724, De Bourgmont explored north- 
ern Kansas, starting from the ‘Grand 
Detour,” where the city of Atchison now 
stands. In 1762, Kansas, with the rest of 
the Louisiana territory, was ceded by 
France to Spain. In 1801 it was retro- 
ceded by Spain to France. On the 30th 
of April, 1803, it was sold by Napoleon, 
then First Consul, to the United States, 
Thomas Jefferson, President. This was 
the largest real-estate transaction which 
occurred that year, being 756,961,280 acres, 
for $27,267,621, being at the rate of about 
34 cents per acre. The Anglo-Saxon was 
at last in the ascendant. 

Attached in 1804 by act of Congress to 
the ‘‘Indian Territory,” the following 
year to the ‘Territory of Louisiana,” 
and in 1812 to the ‘‘Territory of Mis- 
souri,” Kansas remained, after the admis- 
sion of that State in 1820, detached, with- 
out local government or a name, until its 
permanent organization thirty-four years 
afterwards. 

This mysterious region, so far, so fasci- 
nating, the object of so much interest and 
desire, inaccessible except by long voy- 
ages on mighty rivers whose sources were 
unknown, or by weary journeys in slow 
caravans disappearing beyond the fron- 
tier, had for some unknown reason long 
been marked on the maps of explorers 
and described in the text of geographers 
as ‘‘ the Great American Desert.” 

Though for many centuries populous 
and martial Indian tribes, the aristocracy 
of the continent, making war their occu- 
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pation and the chase their 
pastime, had without hus- 
bandry their 
vild cavalry upon its har- 
vests; though the Spanish 
adventurers had reported 
that ‘its earth was strong 
and black, well watered by 
brooks, streams, and riy- 
rs’: though the Freneh 


sustained 


trappers and 
had enriched the mer- 
chants of St. Louis, New 
Orleans, and Paris with its 
furs and peltries; though 
Lewis and Clarke had 
penetrated its  solitudes 
and blazed a pathway to 
the Pacific; though Pike 
had discovered the frown- 
ing peak indissolubly as- 
sociated with his name; 
and Pursley and the trad- 
ers of Santa Fe had trav- 
ersed the prairies of the 
Arkansas and the mesas 
of the Pecos—yet in pop- 
ular belief half a century 
ago the  trans- Missouri 
plains were classed with 
the steppes of Tartary and 
the arid wastes of Gobi. 

The flight of the Mormons to Salt Lake 
in 1844, and the California exodus in 1849, 
following the trail which was succeeded 
by the pony express, the overland stage 
line, and the Union Pacific Railroad, fa- 
miliarized thousands of travellers from 
all parts of the country with its enchant- 
ing landscape, its superb climate, and its 
unrivalled though unsuspected capacities 
for agriculture and civilization. To them 
it was not a desert; it was an oasis, com- 
pared with which, in resources, fertility, 
and possibilities of opulence, all the rest 
of the earth was Sahara. 

The surf of the advancing tide of pop- 
ulation chafed restlessly against the bar- 
rier, realizing the truth of the majestic 
and impressive sentence of Tocqueville, 
written a quarter of a century before: 
‘This gradual and continuous progress 
of the European race toward the Rocky 
Mountains has the solemnity of a provi- 
dential event; it is like a deluge of men 
rising unabatedly, and daily driven on- 
ward by the hand of God.” 

The origin or genesis of states is 
usually obscure and legendary, with pre- 
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historic periods from which they grad- 
ually emerge like coral islands from the 


deep. Shadowy and crepuscular inter- 
vals precede the day, in whose uncertain 
light men and events, distorted or exag- 
gerated by tradition, become fabulous, 
like the gods and goddesses, the wars and 
heroes, of antiquity. But Kansas has no 
mythology; its history has no twilight. 
The foundation-stones of the State were 
laid in the full blaze of the morning sun, 
with the world as interested spectators. 
Its architects were announced, their plans 
disclosed, and the workmen have reared 
its walls and crowned its dome without 
concealment of their objects, and with no 
attempt to disguise their satisfaction with 
the results. Nothing has been done fur- 
tively nor in a corner. 

The first bill for the organization of 
Kansas was presented by Senator Doug- 
las in 1843, under the name of the Terri- 
tory of Nebraska. The next, two years 
later, named it the Territory of Platte, and 
afterwards it was again twice called Ne- 
braska. 

January 23, 1854, Senator Douglas re- 
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ported as a substitute for his former mea- 
sure the bill for the organization of the 
Territories of Kansas and Nebraska, which, 
after fierce and acrimonious debate, pass- 
ed both Houses of Congress, and was ap- 
proved by President Pierce on the 30th of 
May. The eastern, northern, and south- 
ern boundaries of Kansas were the same 
as now. Its western limit extended 673 
miles, to the summit of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, including more than half of the 
present area of Colorado, with its richest 
mines and its largest cities. 

Intense political excitement preceded 
and followed the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise, which gave the measure its 
chief political significance, and the con- 
quest of Kansas was not the cause but 
the occasion of the conflict which ensued. 
The question of freedom or slavery in the 
Territory, and in the State to be, was im- 
portant, it is true, but it was merely an 
incident in the tragedy, unsurpassed in 
the annals of our race, opening with the 
exchange of fourteen slaves for provi- 
sions by the Dutch man-of-war in the 
harbor of Jamestown in 1619, and whose 
prologue was pronounced by the guns 
that thundered their acclamations when 
the Confederate flag was lowered for the 
last time upon the field of Appomattox. 

The incipient commonwealth lay in 
the westward path of empire—the zone 
within which the great commanders, ora- 
tors, philosophers, and prophets of the 
world have been born; in which its Sav- 
iour was crucified; in which its decisive 
battles were fought, its victories over man 
and nature won, the triumphs of human- 
ity and civilization achieved. 

Had the formation of its domestic in- 
stitutions alone been the stake, it would 
still have been compensative for the val- 
or of heroes and the blood of martyrs. 
The diplomacy of great powers has often 
exhausted its devices upon more trivial 
pretexts, and nations have been desolated 
with wars waged under Cesars and Na- 
poleons for the subjugation of provinces 
of narrower bounds and inferior fertility. 

But there was a profound conviction, a 
premonition, among thoughtful men that 
vastly more was involved; that further 
postponement of the duel between the an- 
tagonistic forces in our political system 
was impossible; that the existence of the 
Union, the perpetuity of free institutions, 
and the success of the experiment of self- 
government depended upon the issue. 


The statesmen of the South, long ac- 
customed to supremacy, had beheld wit) 
angry apprehension the menacing jn- 
crease of the North in wealth and popu 
lation; the irresistible tendency of emi 
gration to the intermontane regions of 
the West and the Northwest, already 
dedicated to freedom. With prophetic 
vision they foresaw the admission of free 
States that would make the South a mi 
nority in the Senate, as it was already in 
the House, and hasten the destruction of 
the system of servile labor upon which 
they wrongly believed their prosperity to 
depend. 

The conscience of the North apparently 
became dormant upon the subject of the 
immorality of slavery when, ceasing to be 
profitable, it disappeared, by the operation 
of natural laws, from the valleys of the 
Merrimac, the Connecticut, and the Hud- 
son. It seemed to have been lulled into 
an eternal sleep by the anodyne of the 
Missouri Compromise; but it was roused 
into renewed activity when the repeal of 
that ordinance, supplemented by the Dred 
Scott decision, disclosed the intentions of 
the Southern leaders to maintain their as- 
cendency by the extension of slavery over 
all the territories of the republic, a policy 
whose success threatened their political 
supremacy and their industrial indepen- 
dence. 

Events have shown that the magnitude 
and significance of the Kansas episode 
were not exaggerated. It was the prelude 
to a martial symphony, the preface toa 
volume whose finis was not written until 
the downfall of slavery was recorded. 

It would be a congenial task, but the 
present scope and purpose neither require 
nor permit a detailed narrative of the 
tumultuous interval from the organiza- 
tion of the Territory to the admission of 
the State. Its history has been written 
by its partisans. Its actors have been 
portrayed by their foes or their worship- 
pers. The contests waged by Atchison 
and Stringfellow against the ‘‘abolition- 
ists,” and by Brown and Montgomery 
against the ‘* border ruffians,” the battles 
and murders and sudden deaths, the burn- 
ing of houses and sacking of towns, the 
proclamations, bulletins, and platforms, 
the fraudulent elections and the disper- 
sion of legislatures, form a unique chapter 
in our annals that waits the impartial 
chronicler. Neither side was blameless. 
Each was guilty of wrongs, begotten of 
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the passions of the crisis, that culminated 
during the rebellion in border forays, en- 
counters, reprisals, and retaliations, shock- 
ing to humanity, whose memory time 
cannot obliterate nor charity condone. 

In the preliminary movement for the 
occupation of the new Territory, the slavery 
propagandists had the advantage of prox- 
imity. They swarmed across the Missouri 
border, establishing camps, taking pos- 
session of the polling-places, securing eli- 
gible sites for towns, and by obstructing 
the navigation of the river, compelled the 
emigrants from the North to make a long 
circuitous land journey through Iowa and 
Nebraska. They received re-enforcements 
and contributions of money, stores, and 
arms from many Southern States, and 
elected the first Territorial Delegate, J.W. 
Whitfield, who sat from September 20, 
1854, till the adjournment of the Thirty- 
third Congress. 

By the census taken in February, 1855, 
he number of legal voters in the Territory 
was 2905, but at the election of members 
of the first Legislature, four weeks later, 
5427 votes were cast for the Southern can- 
didates, and 791 for their opponents, the 
inerement being largely due to the im- 
portation of electors from Missouri, who 
came into the Territory on the day of the 
election, and having voted, returned home 
at night. 

By this guilty initiative they obtained 
on the threshold an immense advantage. 
They secured absolute control of the po- 
litical agencies of the Territory. The Le- 
gislature which assembled at Pawnee in 
July adopted the slave code of Missouri 
en bloc, supplementing these statutes with 
original laws making many new offences 
against the slave system punishable with 
death, and compelling every official, can- 
didate, and voter to take an oath to sup- 
port the fugitive-slave law. 

The idea of permanently colonizing 
Kansas with free labor from the North by 
systematic migration, and thus determin- 
ing the question of the institutions of the 
new empire of the West, originated with 
Eli Thayer, of Massachusetts, who organ- 
ized the Emigrant Aid Society in that 
State in 1854. The example was immedi- 
ately followed in other parts of the North, 
and the pioneer colony reached the mouth 
of the Kansas River July 28th. Among 
the most prominent leaders of the colo- 
nists from New England were Samuel C. 
Pomeroy, afterwards for twelve years a 
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Senator of the United States, and Charles 
Robinson, an early settler in California, 
where he had fallen wounded in an armed 
struggle for what he believed to be the 
cause of popular rights against corporate 
injustice and tyranny. By one of those 
singular and pleasing coincidences which 
the judgment would reject as an unreal 
and extravagant climax in a romance or 
drama, he camped for the night on his 
overland journey in 1849 in the enchant- 
ing valley of the Wakarusa, to which five 
years later he returned to found the city 
of Lawrence,the intellectual capital of the 
State, of which he became the first Gov- 
ernor, and where, in the afternoon of an 
honorable, useful,and adventurous career, 
he still survives, his eye not dim nor his 
natural force abated, the object of affec- 
tionate regard and veneration. 

The emigrants from the North were 
almost without exception from civil life, 
laborers, farmers, mechanics, and artisans, 
young men of the middle class, reared in 
toil and inured to poverty, unused to 
arms and unschooled in war. They were 
intelligent, devout, and patriotic. They 
came to plough and plant, to open farms, 
erect mills, to saw lumber and grind corn, 
to trade, teach school, build towns, and 
construct a free State. But one of them 
—James Henry Lane—had any military 
experience. He had been acolonel in the 
Mexizan war, of an Indiana regiment, and 
was afterwards a Democratic Lieutenant- 
Governor and member of Congress from 
that State. He had an extraordinary as- 
semblage of mental, moral, and physical 
traits, and with even a rudimentary per- 
ception of the value of personal charac- 
ter as an element of success in public af- 
fairs, would have been a great leader, with 
an enduring fame. But in arms he was 
a Captain Bobadil, and in polities a Ritt- 
meiter Dugald Dalgetty. He proposed to 
‘*settle the vexed question and save Kan- 
sas from further outrage ” by a battle be- 
tween one hundred slave-holders, inelud- 
ing Senator Atchison, and one hundred 
free-State men, including himself, to be 
fought in the presence of twelve United 
States Senators and twelve members of 
the House of Representatives as umpires! 

He was the object of inexplicable idola- 
try and unspeakable execration.. With 
his partisans the superlatives of adula- 
tion were feeble and meagre. With his 
foes the lexicon of infamy contained no 
epithets sufficiently lurid to express their 
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abhorrence and detestation. They alleged 


that he never paid a debt nor told the 
truth, save by accident or on compulsion, 
and that to reach the goal of his ambi- 
tion he had no convictions he would not 


sell, made 
break, and 
betray. 

A lean, haggard, and sinewy figure, 
with a mephistophelian leer upon his 
shaven visage, his movements were alert 
and restless, like one at bay and appre- 
hensive of detection. Professing religion, 
he was never even accused of hypocrisy, 
for his followers knew that he partook of 
the sacrament as a political device to se- 
cure the support of the church; and that 
with the same nonchalant alacrity, had 
he been running for office in Hindostan, 
he would have thrown his offspring to 
the crocodiles of the Ganges or bowed 
among the Parsees at the shrine of the 
Sun. His energy was tireless and his ac- 
tivity indefatigable. No night was too 
dark, no storm too wild, no heat or cold 
too excessive, no distance too great, to de- 
lay his meteoric pilgrimages, with dilapi- 
dated garb and equipage, across the track- 
less prairies from convention to conven- 
tion. His oratory was voluble and inces- 
sant, without logic, learning, rhetoric, or 


no promise he would not 


had no friend he would not 
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grace ; but the multitudes to whom he pe; 
petually appealed hung upon his hoarse 
and harsh harangues with the rapture of 
devotees upon the oracular rhapsodies of 
a prophet, and responded to his apos- 
trophes with frenzied enthusiasm. 

He gained the prize which he sought 
with such fevered ambition ; but 
many stormy and tempestuous 
Nemesis, inevitable in such careers. de- 
manded retribution. He presumed too 
far upon the toleration of a constituency 
which had honored him so long and for- 
given him so much. He transcended 
the limitations which the greatest cannot 
pass. He apostatized once too often; and 
in his second term in the Senate, to avoid 
impending exposure, after a tragic inter- 
val of despair, he died by his own hand, 
surviving ten days after the bullet had 
passed through his brain. 

The Northern press, alive to the im- 
portance of the struggle, united in an ap- 
peal to public opinion such as had never 
before been formulated, and despatched to 
the Territory a corps of correspondents of 
unsurpassed ability and passionate devo- 
tion to liberty. Foremost among these 
apostles were William A. Phillips, who, 
after long and distinguished service in 
the army and in Congress, lives in litera- 
ry retirement upon a magnificent estate 
near the prosperous city of Salina, which 
he founded; Albert Dean Richardson, 
whose assassination in New York in 1869 
prematurely closed a brilliant career; and 
James Redpath, subsequently editor of 
the North American Review. Their con- 
tributions reached eager readers in every 
State,and were reprinted beyond the seas, 
chronicling every incident, delineating 
every prominent man, arousing indigna- 
tion by the recitation of the wrongs they 
denounced, and exciting the imagination 
with descriptions of the loveliness of the 
land, rivalling Milton’s portraiture of the 
Garden of Eden. No time was ever so 
minutely and so indelibly photographed 
upon the public retina. The name of no 
State was ever on so many friendly and 
so many hostile tongues. It was pro- 
nounced in every political speech, and in- 
serted in every party platform. No re- 
gion was ever so advertised, and the im- 
pression then produced has never passed 
away. 

The journalists were re-enforced by the 
poets, artists, novelists, and orators of an 
age distinguished for genius, learning,and 


alter 
years, 
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inspiration. Lincoln, Douglas, Seward, 
and Sumner delivered their most memo- 
rable speeches upon the theme. Phillips 
and Beecher, then at the meridian of their 
powers, appealed to the passions and the 
eonscience of the nation by unrivalled 


eloquence and invective. Prizes were 


offered for lyrics, that were obtained, so 
nrofound was the impulse, by obscure and 


unknown competitors. Lowell, Bryant, 
Holmes, Longfellow, and Emerson lent 
the magic of their verse. Whittier was 
the laureate of the era. His *‘ Burial of 
Barbour” and ** Marais du Cygne” seemed 
like a prophet’s cry for vengeance to the 
immigrants, who marched to the inspiring 
strains of ‘‘Suona la Tromba,” or chanted, 
to the measure of ** Auld Lang-Syne,” 


“We cross the prairies as of old 
Our fathers crossed the sea.” 


The contagion spread to foreign lands, 
and alien were lighted at the 
flame. Walter Savage Landor wrote an 
ode to free Kansas. Lady Byron collect 
ed money, Which she sent to the author of 
Uncle Tom's Cabin for the relief of the 
Kansas. Volunteers from 
Italy, France, and Germany, revolution- 
ists and exiles, served in the desultory 
war, many of whom afterwards fought 
with distinction in the armies of the 
Union. It was the romance of history. 
The indescribable agitation which always 
attends the introduction of a great moral 
question into politics pervaded the souls 
of men, transforming the commonplace 
into the ideal, and inaugurating a heroic 
The raptures that swelled the 
hearts of the pioneers yet thrill and vi- 
brate in the blood of their posterity, like 
the chords of a smitten harp when the 
player has departed. 

The free-State settlers, being powerless 
to overcome or reverse the political action 
of their adversaries, adopted the policy of 
ignoring it altogether. They resolved to 
endeavor to change the Territory into a 
State without the formality of an enabling 
act of Congress. Their competence to do 
this was denied on the ground that it was 
in opposition to the regularly organized 
political authorities, but they chose dele- 
gates to a convention, which met at To- 
peka, and framed a Constitution that was 
adopted in December, 1855, by 1731 for to 
46 against, its friends only participating 
in the election. 

A Governor and other State officers 


torches 


sufferers in 


epoch. 
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and a Delegate in Congress were chosen 
in January. The national House of Rep- 
resentatives, July 3, 1856, passed a bill for 
the admission of the State under this Con- 
stitution, but it was rejected in the Senate. 

Acting, however, upon the theory that 
the State existed, the Legislature chosen 
under the Topeka Constitution assembled 
July 4, 1856, but was dispersed by United 
States troops commanded by Colonel Sum- 
ner, on the order of President Pierce, who 
denounced the movement as an insurrec- 


MARCUS J. PARROTT. 


tion requiring the forcible interposition 
of national authority. Further attempts 
to organize were thwarted by the arrest 
of the leaders for usurpation of office and 
misprision of treason. 

Immigration from the North increased, 
and under the assurance of Governor 
Walker that the election should be honest 
and peaceable, the two parties had the 
first actual test of their relative strength, 
October, 1857, when the Free-State elect- 
ors chose 33 out of 52 members of the 
Legislature. For Delegate in Congress 
3799 votes were cast for Epaphroditus 
Ransom, who had been Governor of Mich- 
igan, 1848-9, and 7888 for Marcus J. Par- 
rott, an ambitious and popular member of 
the Leavenworth bar. 
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Born in South Carolina, of Huguenot 
ancestry, Parrott was at an early age 
domiciled in Ohio, whither his family had 
removed to escape the contaminating in- 
fluences of slavery. He was graduated 
at Yale, and trained to the law. He came 
to the Territory two years before, at the 
age of twenty-six, politically in sympathy 
with the party in power, and expecting to 
Imbued 
with a passion for liberty, he revolted at 
the methods pursued by its foes, and es- 


be the recipient of its favors. 


poused the cause of freedom with the ar 
dor of a generous and impulsive nature. 
Reared in affluence, and of easy fortune, 
was familiar with the ways of the 
world, and united to the bearing of a 


he 
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courtier a captivating suavity of address 
which propitiated all sorts and condi 
tions of men. He was like a thread of 
gold shot through the rough woof of the 
frontier. Though not of heroic stature, 
his dark vivacious countenance, the rich 
melody of his voice, and his impressive 
elocution gave him great power as an 
orator. He possessed the fatal gift of 
fluency, but wanting depth and _ sin- 
cerity, seemed like an actor seeking ap- 
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plause rather than a leader striving to dj 
rect, or a statesman endeavoring to coy 
vince the understanding of his followers 
His service in Congress demanded tlhe | 
dulgent judgment of his constituents, a 
failing of an election to the Senate wh, 
the State was admitted, he yielded to | 
allurements of appetite, squandered two 
fortunes in travel and pleasure, and the 
splendid light of his prophetic morning 
sank lower and lower until it was quenc! 

ed in the outer darkness of gloom and 
desolation. 


i) 


The leaders of the pro-slavery forces 
from this time practically abandoned their 
aggressive efforts, admitting that they 


had been overcome by the superior re 


sources of the North: but the so-called 

**bogus Legislature,” before its expira 

tion, called another convention, which 

Lecompton, and adopted the 
Constitution known in history by that 
name. It recognized the existence of 
slavery in the Territory, forbade the 
enactment of emancipation laws, and 
prohibited amendments before 1864 
Knowing its fate if submitted to the 
people, it provided that only the clause 
relating to slavery should be voted 
upon, but that the instrument itsel| 
should be established by act of Coun 
gress admitting the State. The slavery 
clause was adopted by 6256 to 567, the 
Free State men refraining from voting; 
but as soon as the new Legislature met 
an act was passed submitting the entire 
Constitution to the popular vote, Jan 
uary 4, 1858, when it was rejected by 
10,256 to 162, the pro-slavery men not 
appearing at the polls. 

The debate was then transferred to 
Congress, and the effort to admit the 
State under the Lecompton Constitu 
tion failed, although the President 
urged it, and its friends were in a ma 
jority in both Houses. The tempting 
bribe of the English bill, which was 
offered as a compromise, was rejected 

by the people in August by 11,088 to 1788, 
and thus the curtain fell on Lecompton. 
The abortive series of Constitutions was 
enlarged by the formation of the fifth at 
Leavenworth, which was also ratified by 
the people, but rejected by Congress on 
the ground that the population was in- 
sufficient. The Territorial existence of 
Kansas closed with the adoption, October 
4, 1859, by a vote of 10,421 to 5530, of the 
Wyandotte Constitution, under which, 


sat at 





[. 
| 
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the Southern Senators having departed, 
Kansas was admitted into the Union Jan- 
uary 29, 1861. 

The long procession of Governors and 
acting Governors sent to rule over the 
lerritory vanished away like the show 
of eight kings, the last having a glass in 
his hand, Banquo’s ghost following, in 
the witches’ cavern in Macbeth—Reeder, 
Shannon, Geary, Stanton, Walker, 


‘ 


Denver, Medary, and Beebe—‘‘ come 
like shadows, so depart!” 

It is a strange illustration of Anglo- 
Saxon pride of race, and of its haugh- 
ty assumption of superiority, that in a 
State which apotheosized John Brown 
of Osawatomie, and gave a new defi- 
nition to the rights of man, suffrage 
was confined to ‘‘ white male citi- 
zens.” But the people of Kansas 
were too brave and strong to be long 
unjust. The first colored man regu- 
larly enlisted as a soldier was sworn 
and mustered at Fort Leavenworth. 
The first colored regiment was raised 
in Kansas, and the first engagement 
in which negroes fought was under 
the command of a Kansas officer, Oc- 
tober 26, 1862. The citizen longest in 
office in the State—for nearly thirty 
was colored, and born a slave. 

The admission of the State and the 
outbreak of the rebellion were coin- 
cident, and, as might have been pre- 
dicted from their martial gestation, 
the people devoted themselves with 
unabated zeal to the maintenance of 
the Union. Being outside the field of 
regular military operations, inacces- 
sible by railroads, exposed to guerilla 
incursions from Missouri, and to Indian 
raids from the south and west, the cam- 
paign of defence was continuous, and for 
four years the entire population was un- 
der arms. Immigration ceased. By the 
census of June, 1860, the number of in- 
habitants was 143,463, at the close of the 
war it had declined to 140,179. Fields 
lay fallow, and the fire of the forges ex- 
pired. Towns were deserted and home- 
steads abandoned. The State sent more 
soldiers to battle than it had voters when 
the war began. Under all calls, its quota 
was 12,931; it furnished 20,151, without 
bounty or conscription. Nineteen regi- 
ments, five companies, and three batteries 
participated in 127 engagements, of which 
seven were on her own soil. From Wil- 
son Creek to the Gulf every great field in 


years 


the Southwest was illustrated by their 
valor and consecrated by their blood. 
Her proportion of mortality in the field 
was the largest among the States, exceed- 
ing 61 in each 1000 enlistments, Vermont 
following with 58, and Massachusetts with 
nearly 48. Provost-Marshal-General Fry, 
in his final roster of thé Union armies, in 
which all are alike entitled to honor, be- 
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cause all alike did their duty, wrote this 
certificate of precedence in glory: ** Kan- 
sas shows the highest battle mortality of 
the table. The same singularly martial 
disposition which induced about one-half 
of the able-bodied men of the State to en- 
ter the army without bounty may be sup- 
posed to have increased their exposure to 
the casualties of battle after they were in 
the service.” 

With the close of the war the first de- 
cennium ended, and the disbanded vet- 
erans returned under the flag they had 
redeemed to the State they had made free. 
Attracted by homesteads upon the public 
domain, by just and liberal exemption 
laws, and by the companionship of the 
brave, those heroes were re-enforced by a 
vast host of their comrades, representing 
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every arm of the military and naval ser- 
vice from all the States of the Union. 
Not less than 30 per cent. of its electors 
have fought in the Union armies, and the 
present commander of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, Timothy McCarthy, wit- 
nessed the defence of Sumter and the 
surrender at Appomattox. 

Population increased from 8601 in 1855 
to 140,179 in 1865, 528,349 in 1876, 1,268,562 
in 1885, and 1,427,096 in 1890. Ina com- 
munity so rapidly assembled the homo- 
geneity of its elements is extraordinary. 
Kansas is distinctly the American State. 
Less than 10 per cent. of its inhabitants 
are of foreign birth, principally English, 
Germans, and Scandinavians, and less 
than four per cent. of African descent. 
The State is often called the child of the 
Puritans, but, contrary to the popular im- 
pression, the immigration from New Eng- 
land was comparatively trivial in num- 
bers, much the larger contributions hav- 
ing been derived from Iowa, Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, Pennsylvania, New 
York, and Kentucky. It is the ideas of 
the Pilgrims and not their descendants 
that have had dominion in the young 
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commonwealth, which resey).- 
bles primitive Massachusetts 
before its middle classes }\,d 
disappeared and its society |, 
come stratified into the sur r 
fluously rich and the hope ess 
ly poor. 
Within these pastoral bow 

daries there are 


no milli 


aires nor any paupers, except 
such as have been deprived by 


age, disease, and calamity of 
the ability to labor. No great 
fortunes have been brought to 
the State, and none have been 
accumulated by commerce, 
manufactures, or speculation. 
No sumptuous mansions or 
glittering equipages nor osten 
tatious display exasperate or 
allure. Legislation protects 
wages and cabins no less than 
bonds and palaces, and the free 
school, the jury, and impartial 
suffrage have resulted in the 
establishment of justice, liber- 
ty, fraternity, and equality as 
the foundations of the State. 
Politically, as might have 
been predicted, the Republi- 
can party, whose birth is in- 
dissolubly associated with the efforts to 
dedicate Kansas to freedom, continued 
supreme for thirty years. During that 
period the State had but one Governor 
and one member of Congress of another 
faith, and there have been few Legisla- 
tures in which the membership of the op- 
position has risen as high as 20 per cent. 
This supremacy has not been favorable to 
national leadership, both parties having 
reserved their allegiance and their favors 
for more doubtful constituencies. 

An equilibrium which compels the pres- 
entation of strong and unexceptionable 
candidates and the practice of honesty and 
economy in administration is better than 
a disproportionate majority which makes 
the contest end with anomination. When 
one party has nothing to hope and the 
other nothing to fear, degradation and 
decay are inevitable. ‘Intrigue supplants 
merit; the sense of responsibility disap- 
pears; manipulation of primaries, cau- 
cuses, and conventions displaces the con- 
flict and collision of opinion and debate. 
Paltry ambitions become respectable. Lit- 
tle men aspire to great places, and dis 
tinguished careers are impossible. 
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In addition to those elsewhere men- 
tioned, others who have been prominent 
n State and national affairs are Martin 
F. Conway, the first Representative in 
Congress, a native of Maryland, a dimin- 
itive, fair-haired, blue-eyed enthusiast, 
with the bulging brow and retiring chin 
of Swinburne, an erratic political dream- 
er whose reveries ended at St. Elizabeth; 
Generals James G. Blunt, Robert B. Mitch- 
ell, George W. Deitzler, Charles W. Blair, 
\lbert L. Lee, and Powell Clayton, mil- 
itary leaders, and eminent also in civil 
life; Edmund G. Ross, the successor of 
Lane in the Senate, who forfeited the con- 
fidence of his constituents by voting 
against the impeachment of President 
Johnson, and was subsequently appointed 
by President Cleveland Governor of New 
Mexico: Thomas A. Osborn, who, after 
serving as Governor (1873-7), had a re- 
markably successful diplomatic career as 
United States Minister to Chile and Brazil; 
John P. St. John, twice Governor, prom- 
inently identified with the cause of pro- 
hibition, and the candidate of its advo- 
cates for the Presidency in 1884; John A. 
Martin, a distinguished soldier, editor of 
a leading journal, Governor 1884-8, in 
whose administration the municipal or- 
ganization of the State was completed; 
Preston B. Plumb, Senator from 1877 un- 
til his untimely death, December 20, 1891; 
and Bishop W. Perkins, his successor by 
appointment, after several terms upon the 
bench, and eight years of distinguished 
service in the House of Representatives; 
Thomas Ryan, ten years member of Con- 
gress, and now representing the United 
States as Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary to Mexico. 

Philosophers and historians recognize 
the influence of early settlers upon the 
character and destinies of a community. 
Original impulses are long continued, like 
the characteristics and propensities which 
the mother bestows upon her unborn 
child. The constant vicissitudes of cli- 
mate, of fortune, of history, together with 
the fluctuations of politics and business, 
have engendered in Kansas hitherto per- 
petual agitation, not always favorable to 
happiness, but which has stimulated ac- 
tivity, kept the popular pulse feverish, 
and begotten a mental condition exalted 
above the level monotonies of life. Ev- 
ery one is on the qui vive, alert, vigilant, 
like a sentinel at an outpost. Existence 
has the excitement of a game of chance, 
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of a revolution, of a battle whose event 
is doubtful. The unprecedented environ- 
ment has produced a temperament vola- 
tile and mercurial, marked by uncalcu- ° 
lating ardor, enterprise, intrepidity, and 
insatiable hunger for innovation, out of 
which has grown a society that has been 
alternately the reproach and the marvel 
of mankind. 

For a generation Kansas has been the 
testing-ground for every experiment in 
morals, politics, and social life. Doubt 
of all existing institutions has been re- 
spectable. Nothing has been venerable 
or revered merely because it exists or has 
endured. Prohibition, female suffrage. 
fiat money, free silver, every incoherent 
and fantastic dream of social improve- 
ment and reform, every economic delusion 
that has bewildered the foggy brains of 
fanatics, every political fallacy nurtured 
by misfortune, poverty, and failure, re- 
jected elsewhere, has here found tolerance 
and advocacy. The enthusiasm of youth. 
the conservatism of age, have alike yield 
ed to the contagion, making the history 
of the State a melodramatic series of cat- 
aclysms, in which tragedy and comedy 
have contended for the mastery, and the 
convulsions of nature have been emu- 
lated by the catastrophes of society. There 
has been neither peace, tranquillity, nor 
repose. The farmer can never foretell 
his harvest, nor the merchant his gains, 
nor the politician his supremacy. Some- 
thing startling has always happened, or 
has been constantly anticipated. The 
idol of to-day is execrated to-morrow. 
Seasons of phenomenal drought, when the 
sky was brass and the earth iron, have 
been followed by periods of indescribable 
fecundity, in which the husbandman has 
been embarrassed by abundance, whose 
value has been diminished by its excess. 
Cyclones, blizzards, and grasshoppers 
have been so identified with the State in 
public estimation as to be described by 
its name, while some of the bouleverse- 
ments of its politics have aroused the in- 
extinguishable laughter, and others have 
excited the commiseration and condemna- 
tion, of mankind. 

But as in spite of its anomalies and the 
obstacles of nature the growth of the 
State in wealth and numbers has been 
unprecedented, and its condition is one of 
stable and permanent prosperity, so, not- 
withstanding the vagaries and eccentrici- 
ties into which by the appeals of reform- 
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ers and the pressure of misfortune they 
have sometimes been betrayed, the great 
body of the people are patriotic, conserva- 
tive, and intelligent to a degree not sur- 
passed elsewhere, and seldom equalled 
among the children of men. 

The social emancipation of woman is 
complete. The only limitation upon her 
political equality with man is in the right 
of suffrage, which is confined to munici- 
pal and school-district elections. Women 
are exempt from jury duty, from military 
service, and from work upon the high- 
ways; but, whether married or single, 
they can practise the professions, engage 
in mercantile business, follow any indus- 
try or occupation, and pursue any calling, 
upon the same conditions as men. The 
distinction of sex is recognized only in 
its natural sense and use. The prop- 
erty, real and personal, of a single wo- 
man remains her own after marriage, 
unless voluntarily alienated. She can 
sue and be sued in her own name, and 
her estate is not liable for her husband’s 
debts, nor can the homestead be sold or 
encumbered without her consent. When 


the marriage is ended by death, the sur- 
vivor is entitled to a moiety of the joint 


and several estate, with the remainder to 
the children. Agitation for full suffrage 
is active, and will undoubtedly ultimately 
prevail. 

The first bonds voted in the State were 
for school-houses, and the first tax levied 
in every community, the largest tax, and 
the tax most cheerfully paid, is the school 
tax. For the education of her children 
Kansas has already spent the enormous 
total of forty million dollars, nearly one- 
half the entire cost of State and munici- 
pal government. Equal facilities are af- 
forded to whites and blacks. More than 
twenty-one million dollars are invested 
in school-houses, State buildings, lands, 
and other property for educational pur- 
poses. The average school year is twen- 
ty-seven weeks, supported by State, dis- 
trict, and county taxation, amounting in 
1890 to $5,696,659 69. 

This magnificent educational system 
wears the triple crown of the State Uni- 
versity, at Lawrence, with a faculty of 
thirty-six members and 474 students, the 
State Normal School, at Emporia, with a 
faculty of eighteen members and 1200 
students, and the Agricultural College, 
at Manhattan, with an endowment from 
public lands of $501,426 33, $15,000 annu- 
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ally from the government as an experi. 
ment station,an annual income of $65, ()()0) 
a faculty of eighteen members, and 57; 
students. 

Public education is supplemented hy 
private and denominational schools, wit] 
an average yearly attendance of 6500, and 
buildings and endowments valued at two 
and a quarter million dollars. Such e{ 
forts and sacrifices have already produced 
perceptible and gratifying results. The 
illiterate fraction in Kansas is the smal] 
est save one in the nation. The genera] 
standard of intelligence is unusually 
high. The State publications and reports 
are models for imitation, notably the Bi 
ennial of the State Board of Agriculture. 
speaking whereof the London Times in 
1880 said, ‘‘the resources the book de 
scribes fill the English mind with aston 
ishment and envy.” 

The curse and bane of frontier life is 
drunkenness. The literature of the min 
ing camp, the cross-roads, and the cattle 
ranch reeks with whiskey. In every new 
settlement the saloon precedes the schoo! 
house and the church, is the rendezvous 
of ruffians, the harbor of criminals, the re 
cruiting station of the murderer, the gam- 
bler, the harlot, and the thief; a perpet- 
ual menace to social order, intelligence, 
and morality, above whose portal should 
be inscribed the legend engraved on the 
lintel of the infernal gates, ‘‘ Lasciate 
ogni speranza voi ch’ entrate.” 

Agitation against the evils of intem- 
perance was contemporary with the polit- 
ical organization of the Territory. The 
founders of Topeka and Lawrence for- 
bade the sale of intoxicating beverages 
within their corporate limits, and the de- 
bate continued until 1881, when a consti- 
tutional amendment was adopted forever 
prohibiting the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors, except for medicinal, 
mechanical, and scientific purposes. This 
was enforced by appropriate legislation, 
and the validity of the amendment and of 
the statutes was sustained by the Supreme 
Courts of the State and of the nation. Af- 
ter futile and costly resistance, the dram- 
shop traffic has disappeared from the 
State. Surreptitious sales continue, club 
drinking and “joints” are not unknown, 
but the saloon has vanished, and the law 
has been better enforced than similar le- 
gislation elsewhere. In the larger towns 
prohibition is not so strictly observed as 
in the rural districts, where public opin 
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ion is more rigid; but in all localities the 
jeneficent results are apparent in the dim- 
inution of crime, poverty, and disorder. 
Banned by law, the occupation is stigma- 
tized, and becomes disreputable. If the 
offender avoids punishment, he does not 
escape contempt. Drinking being in se- 
cret, temptation is diminished, the weak 
are protected from their infirmities, and 
the young from their appetites and pas- 
Much of the prominence of Kansas is 
due to the novel and startling methods 
employed by its journalists to invite pub- 
lic attention to the opportunities found 
here for success and happiness. They 
have been the persistent and conspicu- 
ous advocates of immigration, railroads, 
schools, churches, manufactories, and im- 
provements, 

The first printing-press was brought by 
Jotham Meeker in 1833 to Shawnee Mis- 
sion, a station of the Methodist Church, 
established in what is now Johnson 
County, in 1829. Upon its primitive 
platen were printed religious books, pam- 
phlets, tracts, and a newspaper in the 
Indian tongue, in a region then more re- 
mote and inaccessible than Alaska now. 
This venerable relic, after nearly sixty 
years of service, is still on duty in one of 
the southern counties of the State. The 
first newspaper in the Territory was the 
Leavenworth Herald, printed in the open 
air under an elm-tree on the levee of the 
city of that name. It has been succeeded 
by a swarming multitude of original, in- 
genious, and brilliant ventures in jour- 
nalism, magazines, reviews, periodicals, 
papers, daily and weekly, varying in ex- 
cellence, but united in vociferous and per- 
sistent affirmation that Kansas is the best 
State in the most glorious country on the 
finest planet in the solar system; that its 
soil is the richest, its climate the most 
salubrious, its men the most enterprising, 
its women the most beautiful, its children 
the most docile, its horses the fastest, its 
cattle the largest, its sheep the woolliest, 
its hogs the fattest, its grasshoppers the 
most beneficent, its blizzards the warmest, 
its cyclones the mildest, its droughts the 
wettest, its hot winds the coldest, its past 
the most glorious, its present the most 
prophetic, its destiny the most sublime. 

They remind the bewildered reader of 
the feat of the Hindoo necromancer who 
throws a ball of cord into the air, catches 
the depending end, and climbing hand 


over hand, disappears in the blue abyss of 
the sky. Their versatile and extravagant 
spirit appears in the extraordinary no- 
menclature which serves to attract the 
attention of the searcher after truth. 
Among them may be found The Thomas 
(County) Cat, The Wano Rustler, The 
Paralyzer, The Cherokee Cyclone, The 
Cimarron Sod House, The Lake City 
Prairie Dog, The Bazoo, The Lucifer, 
The Prairie Owl, The Kincaid Knuckle, 
The Bundle of Sticks, The Cap-Sheaf, 
The Dodge City Cowboy. 

The newspapers have been the advance- 
agents of civilization, often the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness. They have 
reversed the ancient order, and instead of 
waiting for subscribers and advertisers, 
they have been the sappers and miners of 
the assault upon the solitudes of nature. 
The moral tone of the press is exception- 
ally pure, its intellectual plane unusually 
elevated; it is generous in the treatment of 
public men, just in the criticism of oppo- 
nents, broad and liberal in views of State 
and national policy and administration. 

The hunger and thirst for knowledge, 
which has created and in turn is stim- 
ulated by the press, has a wider scope, 
and the people are omnivorous readers 
of metropolitan journals and leading 
periodicals. With the church and the 
school have been established great num- 
bers of public and private libraries, so that 
religion, learning, and literature have be- 
come the moving forces of every commu- 
nity. The State library and the collec- 
tion of the State historical society at the 
capital, and the public libraries in other 
localities, are richer and larger than those 
of many of the older States. 

The venerable jest that there is no Sun- 
day west of the Mississippi is not entire- 
ly jocular. It has a suggestion of truth. 
The same influence which makes men in- 
different to the past renders them care- 
less also of the future. Ambition and 
cupidity are the ruling passions in new 
communities, and the chief end of man 
is not to glorify God and enjoy Him for- 
ever, but to make money and run for of- 
fice. The concern for this world is much 
greater than for that which is to come. 
Religion is conservative. It stands upon 
authority, and demands obedience.. The 
pioneer is radical, impatient of dogmas, 
and a ‘‘kicker” by instinct. He detests 
bigots, hypocrites, and fossils. His mind 
being inquisitive, its tendency is toward 
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materialism and rationalism rather than 
faith. He is not disturbed by anathemas, 
and with composure hears himself de- 
scribed as an agnostic; but he is reverent, 
tolerant, and devout. He recognizes re- 
ligion as one of the great beneficent 
forces of the universe, an indispensable 
premise in the syllogism of human des- 
tiny, without which society would be a 
sophism and the soul of man a fallacy. 
Kansas attests her convictions by 4000 
church organizations, representing every 
denomination, with an aggregate mem- 
bership of nearly 317,000, having 2339 
houses of worship, and property valued at 
about $9,000,000. 

The first railroad track was laid in Kan- 
sas March 20, 1860, on the Elwood and 
Marysville line, opposite the city of St. 
Joseph. On the 23d of April the Albany, 
a pioneer locomotive, a veteran which had 
been used from Boston to the Missouri as 
railroads advanced across the continent, 
was ferried over the river, and drew the 
first train on the first section of the Pa- 
cific Railroad. Construction ceased with 


the breaking out of the war, but was 
resumed with great vigor at its close. 
Stimulated by liberal donations from 


cities, towns, and counties, railroad build- 
ing became a mania, with disastrous re- 
sults. In addition to the great trunk 
lines through populous and productive 
regions, subsidiary branches, unnecessary 
auxiliaries, and superfluous feeders were 
built, without earning capacity, burden- 
ing communities with irretrievable self- 
imposed debts, absorbing the revenues of 
those which were remunerative, giving 
poor service, and rapidly deteriorating 
from neglect and poverty. 

In August, 1863, the grading of the 
Kansas Pacific Railroad was begun at the 
State line between Kansas and Missouri, 
in the dense forest of cottonwoods that 
then shaded the site of what has since be- 
come a populous suburb of one of the 
great cities of the West. The contractor 
erected at the initial point a pillar, in- 
scribing on the face towards the east 
‘*Slavery,” and on the face towards the 
west ‘‘Freedom.” This line was com- 
pleted to Lawrence in November, 1864, 
but the first 40 miles were not accepted 
by the government until October, 1865. 

There are now 109 railroad companies 
in the State, many of them consolidated, 
with more than 10,000. miles of track, as- 
sessed at $50,865,825 34. Of the 106 coun- 


ties, all but five are traversed by railroads. 
and the traveller entering a Santa Fe traiy 
at Atchison can within a week, in a P))). 
man car, reach the city of Mexico ove, 
almost the identical route followed }, 
Coronado in his expedition 350 years ago 

This great corporation, chartered in 1557 
and permanently organized in 1864, was 
not operated until 1869, and then only as 
a local line from Topeka to the Osage 
coal fields, 30 miles southwest. Its land 
grant was considered of doubtful valu 
and capitalists looked askant upon the 
project of constructing a railroad along 
the unpeopled sands of the Arkansas \ a] 
ley, which were still the grazing-ground 
of the buffaio and the hunting-ground of 
the savage. The site of Wichita, alliter- 
atively described by M. M. Murdock, its 
prophet and herald, as ‘‘ the peerless prin- 
cess of the plains,” with its palaces, tem- 
ples, marts, electric lights, and railways, 
water-works, elevators, flouring-mills, and 
packing-houses, had not been traced among 
the whispering reeds and scattered cotton- 
woods of the meadows bordering on tie 
American Nile. The subirrigation which 
makes the corn and wheat crops indepen- 
dent of the rainfall had not been discoy- 
ered. The fertility of the loose and shift. 
ing soil was not suspected, and the vast 
region seemed doomed to perpetual soli- 
tude and sterility. 

Some bolder spirits, gifted with the pre- 
science essential to great designs, foresaw 
the future, and sent the surveyors and 
graders, the advance-guard of civilization, 
into the desert. Contemporaneously with 
construction, they advertised the lands 
and the State, sending agents to all parts 
of the Union and to every country in 
Europe, penetrating Russia to the Crimea; 
inviting immigration; selling farms at 
low rates on long time; extending pay- 
ments and giving aid in time of distress; 
exhibiting the productions of orchards and 
farms; bringing harvest-home excursions 
from other States; distributing maps, 
pamphlets, and statistical tables as nu- 
merous and as chromatic-colored as au- 
tumnal leaves. Similar methods, though 
not as extensive nor as liberal, were em- 
ployed by the managers of the Missouri 
Pacific, Fort Scott and Gulf, the Union 
Pacific, and other trunk lines, under the 
stimulus of which lands rapidly advanced 
in value, and much that was sold at from 
three to five dollars is now worth as high 
as one hundred dollars per acre. 
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The farms of Kansas were not made to 
order. They waited for the plough. 
There were no forests to fell, no stumps 
to extract, no rocks to remove, no mala- 
ria to combat. These undulating fields 
are the floors of ancient seas. These lime- 
stone ledges underlying the prairies, and 
cropping from the foreheads of the hills, 
are the cemeteries of the marine insect 
life of the primeval world. This inex- 
austible humus is the mould of the de- 
caying herbage of unnumbered centuries. 
It is only upon calcareous plains in tem- 
perate latitudes that agriculture is su- 
preme, and the strong structure and the 
rich nourishment imparted essential to 
bulk, endurance, and speed in animals, 
to grace, beauty, and passion in women, 
and in man to stature, courage, health, 
and longevity. 

Here are valleys in which a furrow 
can be ploughed a hundred miles long, 
where all the labor of breaking, planting, 
cultivating, mowing, reaping, and har- 
vesting is performed by horses, engines, 
and machinery, so that farming has be- 
come a sedentary occupation. The lister 
has supplanted the hoe; the cradle, the 
scythe, and the sickle are as unknown to 


Western agriculture as the catapult and 
culverin to modern warfare. The well- 
sweep and windlass have been supplant- 


ed by the windmills, whose vivacious 
disks disturb the monotony of the sky. 
But for these labor-saving inventions the 
pioneers would still linger in the valleys 
of the Ohio and Sangamon, and the sub- 
jugation of the desert would have been 
indefinitely postponed. 

The ozone of the air, its dryness, and 
the elevation of the land produce nervous 
exaltation, which creates enthusiasm, 
movement, energy, push, vigor, and ‘‘ go” ; 
by whose operation men are transformed 
into ‘‘ rustlers” and ‘‘ boomers,” invent- 
ors of new methods to overcome the hos- 
tility of nature, and coiners of novel 
phrases to express their defiance of desti- 
ny. Platitudes are unknown, and all ep- 
ithets are superlative. Imagination pre- 
dominates ; established formulas and 
maxims are disregarded. Upon the rain- 
less and sterile uplands the strata of the 
earth are pierced for water; and marble, 
paint, cement, fire-clay, gypsum, coal, 
and salt are discovered in the descent. If 
chinch-bugs and noxious insects attack 
his crops, parasites and epidemics are im- 
ported for their destruction. Foiled and 
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thwarted by the baffling clouds, the un- 
daunted husbandman bombards the invis- 
ible moisture of the firmament with ex- 
plosive balloons, and effusively welcomes 
the meteorological juggler who summons 
with his incantations aqueous spirits from 
the vasty deep. The faith which removes 
mountains into the sea animates every 
citizen, and rejects the impossible with 
calm disdain. 

The present wealth of Kansas, real and 
personal, reaches the astounding aggre- 
gate of nearly seventeen hundred million 
dollars*—many times more than the val- 
uation of all the States in the Union when 
the government was established, after one 
hundred and fifty years of colonial exist- 
ence. This enormous accumulation nom- 
inally represents a period of forty years, 
but has actually been created in much 
less, for life in Kansas from 1854 to 1865 
was a bivouac, and the real development 
of the State did not begin until peace was 
restored. Twenty years ago half its 
area was pastured by buffalo, and a con- 
siderable part was covered by the reser- 
vations of hostile Indians, whose depreda- 
tions continued until 1880, resulting in 
more than two hundred deaths, or cap- 
tivities less merciful than the grave, and 
the expenditure of millions for the de- 
fence of the frontier. 

Even as late as 1875, agriculture be- 
yond the Blue was regarded by many as 
an uncertain and by some as a desperate 
experiment. Nature appeared to resent 
the invasion of her solitudes. The hor- 
rors of internecine war were followed by 
a succession of droughts and hot winds, 
that, in turn, were re-enforced by swarms 
of locusts, which descended from the tor- 
rid mesas of New Mexico and the sterile 
Piedmont of Colorado and Wyoming, 
obscuring the pitiless sun by their deso- 
lating flights, leaving the earth they de- 
vastated defiled by their loathsome ex- 
uviz, and poisoning the atmosphere with 
the fetor of their decay. It was like the 
incarnation of nature’s secret and evil 
forces, as if the bacilli and microbes of 
‘the pestilence that walketh in darkness 
and the destruction that wasteth at noon- 
day” had become visible, endowed with 
wings, malignant intelligence, and insa- 
tiable voracity. ' 

That the State survived the infliction 
of this series of disasters seems incredible. 
A people less sanguine, buoyant, and res- 

* Extra Census Bulletin No. 14, October, 1891. 
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olute, more unschooled in the lessons of 
adversity, would have succumbed. They 
would have surrendered unconditionally, 
and abandoned their parched fields and 
farms to the coyote and the prairie-dog. 
But the malevolent energies of the desert, 
having been marshalled for this final on- 
set, were repulsed by an indomitable per- 
sistence superior to their own, and sul- 
lenly withdrew. While envious rivals 
were jeering, and jealous competitors 
were flouting, pointing with scorn’s slow, 
unmoving finger at the droughts, grass- 
hoppers, hot winds, crop failures, and 
other calamities of Kansas, the world 
was suddenly startled and dazzled by her 
collective. display of horticultural and 
agricultural products at the Centennial at 
Philadelphia, which received the highest 
awards. Since that time there has been no 
arena in Kurope or America in which Kan- 
sas has declined competition, and at the 
New Orleans exposition, in 1885, she took 
sixty-five first and second premiums on 
wheat, corn, flour, sugar, fruit, and cattle, 
leading all the States in the Union. 

This year (1891) the yield of wheat has 
been 58,550,653 bushels, nearly one-tenth 
of the entire crop of the country; of oats, 
40,000,000 bushels; unfavorable condi- 
tions have reduced by one-third the av- 
erage corn crop of 200,000,000 bushels. 
These, supplemented with roots, sorghum, 
broom - corn, millet, hay, rye, barley, 
garden vegetables, honey, and wine, have 
enriched the farmers of Kansas with 
wealth far exceeding the year’s yield of 
the gold and silver mines of the United 
States. The total aggregate value of all 
farm products for the years 1889 and 1890 
was $283,740,491, and that of the present 
biennial, judging by the previous rate of 
increase, will exceed $300,000,000. 

The courage, sand, and grit of the 
people, their nervy faith in fortune, the 
confidence of capitalists in the staple 
value of Kansas lands and in the indus- 
try and integrity of their owners, have 
marvellous illustration in the fact that 
during the ten years between 1880 and 
1890 a recorded real estate mortgage in- 
debtedness was incurred of nearly five 
hundred million dollars, exclusive of 
loans upon chattels, State and railroad 
land contracts, personal liabilities, city, 
township, and county subsidies for rail- 
ways and other public objects, aggrega- 
ting probably two hundred millions more. 
This feverish period culminated in a de- 
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lirium of public and private credit knowy 
in local history as ‘‘the boom of 1837.” 
whose frenzy and disaster have not beey 
exceeded since the bursting of the ‘ \js 
sissippi bubble,” or the collapse of | 

“tulipomania” of the seventeenth cen 
tury. 

The building of superfluous towns. 
the construction of unnecessary railroads, 
the organization of counties and the loca. 
tion of county-seats, the entry of public 
lands for the sole purpose of mortgaging 
the inchoate title at excessive valuations. 
became established industries. The agents 
of Eastern companies eagerly competed 
for the privilege of placing loans upon 
quarter sections without a fence or fur- 
row, often far beyond their market value, 
Professional ‘‘ boomers,” with a retinue 
of surveyors and cappers and strikers, 
invaded the State, bought and platted ad- 
ditions, which they sold at exorbitant 
prices to resident and foreign speculators, 
victims to the epidemic passion for sud 
den wealth, whose inexplicable contagion 
infected the reason of men with its un- 
detected bacteria. 

The reaction came like the ‘next 
morning” after a night of revelry and 
debauch. 


e 


The plunderers disappeared 
with the ready money of the people, leav- 
ing, instead of anticipated wealth, an in 
tolerable burden of maturing indebted- 
ness upon deluded purchasers. Empty 
railroad trains ran across deserted prairies 


to vacant towns. Successive droughts 
and siroccos destroyed the crops in the 
western half of the State. The laborers, 
mechanics, and speculators, having erect- 
ed costly business blocks that found no 
tenants, and residences that remained 
uninhabited, being without further oc- 
cupation, sought employment elsewhere. 
The population declined. Pay-day came. 
The coupon matured. Taxes fell due. 
Creditors became clamorous. Merchants 
refused credit, and public and private 
treasuries were depleted. 

These accumulated misfortunes were 
supplemented in 1890 by an irruption o! 
false teachers, with the instruction that 
such disasters were the result of vicious 
legislation, and could be cured by statute; 
that banks should be destroyed, debts re 
pudiated, property forcibly redistributed, 
and poverty abolished by act of Congress 
It was an exhibition of what Burke de- 
scribed as the “‘ insanity of nations.” Con 
servative, thoughtful, and patriotic me. 
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‘elded to an uncontrollable impulse of 
resentment against society. This outburst 
shocked the public credit, temporarily de- 
stroved the ability of the debtor to bor- 
row or to pay, diminished the value of 
property, and inflicted an irremediable 
wound upon the State’s good name. But 
it vanished like one of the ominous and 
sudden catastrophes of the sky. With the 
return of prosperity came the restoration 
reason. More than half the enormous 
indebtedness has already been liquidated, 
and the whole will be honestly and reso- 
lutely paid. A Kansas loan is as secure 
as a government bond. 

The Arabs say that he who drinks of 
the Nile must always thirst; no other 
waters can quench or satisfy. So those 
who have done homage and taken the 
oath of fealty to Kansas can never be 
alienated or forsworn. The love of the 
people for their State is not so much a 
vague sentiment as an insatiable passion. 
The anniversary of its admission is ob- 
served by the schools as a festival and 
holiday, with commemorative exercises. 
Days are set apart in spring, by Executive 
proclamation, to decorate the hills and 
road-sides with trees, as a lover adorns 


his bride with jewels. The defects of cli- 
mate and the disasters of husbandry are 
indulgently explained and excused as the 
foibles of a friend from whom better 
things may be anticipated hereafter. The 
wanderers, whom caprice or misfortune 
may temporarily banish, are recalled by 
an irresistible solicitation as they remem- 
ber th’ bright aspect of its sky, which is 
like a smile, and the soft touch of its at- 
mosphere, which is like a caress. 

The cross which Coronado reared at 
the verge of his wanderings long since 
mouldered,and the ashes of the adventurer 
have slept for ages in their ancestral sep- 
ulchre in Spain. He found neither Qui- 
vera’s phantom towers nor Cibola’s gems 
and gold; but a fairer Capital than that 
he sought to despoil has risen like an ex- 
halation from the solitude he trod, and 
richer treasure than he craved has reward- 
ed the toilers of an alien race. Upon their 
effulgent shield shines a star emerging 
from stormy clouds to the constellation 
of the Union, and beneath they have writ- 
ten, ‘‘ Ad astra per aspera,” an emblem 
of the past by whose contemplation they 
are exalted, the prophecy of that nobler 
future to which they confidently aspire. 


THE REFUGEES.* 
A TALE OF TWO CONTINENTS. 


BY 


A. CONAN DOYLE. 


PART Il.—IN THE NEW WORLD. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE START OF THE ‘‘GOLDEN ROD.” 


HANKS tothe early 
tidings which the 
guardsman had 
brought with him, 
his little party 
were now ahead of 
the news. As they 
passed through the 
village of Louvier 
in the early morn- 
ing they caught a 
glimpse of a na- 
ked corpse upon 
a dunghill, and 
were told by a 
grinning watch 

man that it was that of a Huguenot who 
had died impenitent; but that was a com- 


mon enough occurrence already, and did 
not mean that there had been any change 


in the law. At Rouen all was quiet, and 
Captain Ephraim Savage, before evening, 
had brought both them and such property 
as they had saved aboard his brigantine 
the Golden Rod. It was but a little craft, 
some seventy tons burden, but at a time 
when so many were putting out to sea 
in open boats, preferring the wrath of 
nature to that of the King, it was a ref- 
uge indeed. The same night the seamau 
drew up his anchor and began to slowly 
make his way down the winding river. 
And very slow work it was. There 
was half a moon shining and a breeze 
from the east, but the stream writhed and 
twisted and turned until sometimes they 
seemed to be sailing up rather than down. 
In the long reaches they set the yard 
square and ran, but often they had to 


* Begun in January number, 1898. 
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lower their two boats and warp her pain- 
fully along, Tomlinson of Salem (the 
mate) and six grave tobacco-chewing New 
England seamen, with their broad pal- 
metto hats, tugging and straining at the 
oars. Amos Green, De Catinat, and 
even the old merchant had to take their 
spell ere morning, when the sailors were 
needed aboard for the handling of the 
canvas. At last, however, with the ear- 
ly dawn, the river broadened out, and 
each bank trended away, leaving a long, 
funnel-shaped estuary between. Ephraim 
Savage snuffed the air and paced the 
deck briskly, with a twinkle in his keen 
gray eyes. The wind had fallen away, 
but there was still enough to drive them 
slowly upon their course. 

‘* Where’s the gal ?” he asked. 

‘‘She is in my cabin,” said Amos 
Green. ‘‘I thought that maybe she 
could manage there until we got across.” 

‘* Where will you sleep yourself,then ?” 

‘*Tut! a litter of spruce boughs and a 
sheet of birch bark over me have been 
enough all these years. What would I 
ask better than this deck of soft white 
pine and my blanket?” 

“Very good. The old man and his 
nephew, him with the blue coat, can have 
the two empty bunks. But you must 
speak to that man, Amos. I'll have no 
philandering aboard my ship, lad; no 
whispering or cuddling or any such fool- 
ishness. Tell him that this ship is just 
a bit broke off from Boston, and he'll 
have to put up with Boston ways until 
he gets off her. They’ve been good 
enough for better men than him. You 
give me the French for ‘no philander- 
ing,’ and I'll bring him up with a round 
turn when he drifts.” 

‘It’s a pity that we left so quick, or 
they might have been married before we 
started. She’s a good girl, Ephraim, and 
he a fine man, for all that their ways are 
not the same as ours. They don’t seem 
to take life so hard as we, and maybe they 
get more pleasure out of it.” 

‘*T never heard tell that we were put 
here to get pleasure out-of it,” said the 
old Puritan, shaking his head. ‘The 
valley of the shadow of death don’t seem 
to me to be the kind o’ name one would 
give toa play-ground. It isa trial anda 
chastening—that’s what it is; the gall of 
bitterness and the bond of iniquity. 
We're bad from the beginning, like a 
stream that runs from a tamarack swamp, 
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and we've enough to do to get ourse! 
to rights without any fool's’ talk 
pleasure.” 

“It seems to me to be all mixed up,” 
said Amos, ‘‘like the fat and the lean jy 
a bag of pemmican. Look at that sy) 
just pushing its head over the trees, ani 
see the pink flush on the clouds, and ¢};, 
river like a rosy ribbon behind us. {i's 
very pretty to our eyes and very pleasing 
to us, and it wouldn’t be so, to my mind. 
if the Creator hadn’t wanted it to be 
Many a time when I’ve lain in the woods 
in the fall and smoked my pipe, and fe); 
how good the tobacco was, and how bricht 
the yellow maples were, and the purple 
ash, and the red tupelo blazing among 
the brushwood, I’ve felt that the rea] 
fool’s talk was with the men who could 
doubt that all this was meant to ma 
the world happier for us.” 

‘*You’ve been thinkin’ too mucli in 
them woods,” said Ephraim Savage, oz 
ing at him uneasily. ‘‘Don’t let your 
sail be too great for your boat, lad, nor 
trust to your own wisdom. Your father 
was from the Bay, and you were raised 
from a stock that cast the dust of Eng 
land from their feet rather than bow 
down to Baal. Keep a grip on the Word, 
and don’t think beyond it. But what is 
the matter with the old man? He don't 
seem easy in his mind.” 

The old merchant had been leaning 
over the bulwarks, looking back with : 
drawn face and weary eyes at the 
curving track behind them which marked 
the path to Paris. Adéle had come up 
now, with not a thought to spare upon 
the dangers and troubles which lay in 
front of her, as she chafed the old man’s 
thin cold hands and whispered words of 
love and comfort into his ears. But thie) 
had come to the point where the gentle 
still-flowing river began for the first time 
to throb to the beat of the sea. The old 
man gazed forward with horror at the 
bowsprit as he saw it rise slowly upwards 
into the air, and clung frantically at tle 
rail as it seemed to slip away from | 
neath him. 

‘** Weare always in tlie hollow of Go: 
hand,” he whispered, “ but, oh, Adéle. it 
is a dreadful thing to feel His fing« 
moving under us.” 

‘*Come with us, uncle,” said De Cat! 
nat, passing his arm under that of (| 
old man. “It is long since you )s 
rested. And you, Adéle, I pray that \ 
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will go and sleep, my poor darling, for it 
has been a weary journey. Go now, to 

ease me, and when you wake, both 
Franee and your troubles will lie behind 
you 

When father and daughter had left the 
deck, De Catinat made his way aft again 
to where Amos Green and the captain 

ere standing. 

‘Tam glad to get them below, Amos,” 
said he, ‘‘for I fear that we may have 
rouble yet.” 

‘And how?” 

‘You see the white road which runs 
by the southern bank of the river. Twice 
within the last half-hour I have seen 
horsemen spurring for dear life along it. 
Where the spires and smoke are yonder 
s Honfleur, and thither it was that these 

n went. I know not who would ride 
so madly at such an hour unless they 

ere the messengers of the King. Ah, 
see, there is a third one!” 

On the white band which wound among 

green meadows a black dot could be 
seen, which moved along with great ra- 
pidity, vanished behind a clump of trees, 
and then reappeared again, making for 
the distant city. Captain Savage drew 
out his glass and gazed at the rider. 

Ay, ay,” said he, as he snapped it 
ipagain. ‘‘It is a soldier, sure enough. 
| can see the glint of the scabbard which 
he carries on his larboard side. I think 
that we shall have more wind soon. 
With a breeze we can show our heels to 
anything in French waters, but a galley 
or an armed boat would overhaul us 
now.” 

De Catinat, who, though he could 
speak little English, had learned in Amer- 
ca to understand it pretty well, looked 
anxiously at Amos Green. ‘‘E fear that 
ve shall bring trouble on this good cap- 
tain,” said he, ‘‘and that the loss of his 
cargo and ship may be his reward for 
iaving befriended us. Ask him whether 

would not prefer to land us on the 
north bank. With our money we might 
make our way into the Lowlands.” 

Ephraim Savage looked at his passen- 
ger with eyes which had lost something 
of their sternness. ‘‘ Young man,” said 
ie, ‘IT see that you can understand some- 
thin’ of my talk.” 

De Catinat nodded. 

“TI tell you, then, that I am a bad man 
to beat. Any man that was ever ship- 
mate with me would tell you as much. 
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I just jam my helm, and keep my course 
as long as God will let me. D’ye see?” 

De Catinat again nodded, though, in 
truth, the seaman’s metaphors left him 
with but a very general sense of his 
meaning. 

‘‘“We'’re comin’ abreast of that there 
town, and in ten minutes we shall know 
if there is any trouble waitin’ for us. 
But I'll tell you a story as we go that 
‘ll show you what kind o’ man you've 
shipped with. It was ten years ago that 
I speak of, when I was in the Speedwell, 
sixty-ton brig, tradin’ betwixt Boston 
and Jamestown, goin’ south, with lumber 
and skins and fixin’s, d’ye see, and north 
again with tobacco and molasses. One 
night, blowin’ half a gale from the 
south’ard, we ran on a reef two miles to 
the east of Cape May, and down we went 
with a hole in our bottom like as if she’d 
been spitted on the steeple o’ one of them 
Honfleur churches. Well, in the morn- 
ing, there I was washin’ about, nigh out 
of sight of land, clingin’ on to half the 
fore-yard, without a sign either of my 
mates or of wreckage. I wasn’t so cold, 
for it was early fall, and I could get 
three parts of my body on to the spar, 
but I was hungry and thirsty and bruised, 
so I just took in two holes of my waist 
belt, and put up a hymn, and had a look 
round for what I could see. Well, I 
saw more than I cared for. Within five 
paces of me there was a great fish, as 
long pretty nigh as the spar that I was 
grippin’. It’s a mighty pleasant thing to 
have your legs in the water and a beast 
like that all ready for a nibble at your 
toes.” 

‘*Mon Dieu!” cried the French soldier. 
‘* And he have not eat you!” 

Ephraim Savage's little eyes twinkled 
at the reminiscence. ‘‘I ate him,” said 
he. 

‘* What!” cried Amos. 

‘‘Tt’s a mortal fact. I'd a jack-knife in 
my pocket, same as this one, and I kicked 
my legs to keep the brute off, and I whit- 
tled away at the spar until I’d got a good 
jagged bit off, sharp at each end, same 
as a nigger told me once down Delaware 
way. Then I waited for him, and stopped 
kicking, so he came at me like a hawk on 
a chickadee. When he turned up ‘his 
belly, I jammed my left hand with the 
wood right into his great grinnin’ mouth, 
and I let him have it with my knife be- 
tween the gills. He tried to break away 
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then, but I held on, d’ye see, though he 
took me so deep that I thought I’d never 
come up again. I was nigh gone when 
we got to the surface, but he was floatin’ 
with the white up, and twenty holes in 
his shirt front. Then I got back to my 
spar, for we'd gone a long fifty fathoms 
under water, and when I reached it I 
fainted dead away.” 

** And then?” 

‘* Well, when I came to it was calm, 
and there was the dead shark floatin’ be- 
side me. I paddled my spar over to him, 
and I got loose a few yards of halyard 
that were hangin’ from one end of it. I 
made a clove-hitch round his tail, d’ye 
see, and got the end of it slung over the 
spar and fastened, so as I couldn't lose 
him. Then I set to work and ate him in 
a week, right up to his back fin, and I 
drank the rain that fell on my coat, and 
when I was picked up by the Gracie, of 
Gloucester, I was that fat that I could 
searce climb aboard. That’s what Ephra- 
im Savage means, my lad, when he says 
that he is a baddish man to beat.” 

Whilst the Puritan seaman had been 
detailing his reminiscence his eyes had 
kept wandering from the clouds to the 
flapping sails and back. Such wind as 
there was came in little short puffs, and 
the canvas either drew full or was abso- 
lutely slack. The fleecy shreds of cloud 
above, however, travelled swiftly across 
the blue sky. It was on these that the 
eaptain fixed his gaze, and he“ watched 
them like a man who is working out a 
problem in his mind. They were abreast 
of Honfleur now, and about half a mile 
out from it. Several sloops and brigs 
were lying there in a cluster, and a whole 
fleet of brown-sailed fishing-boats were 
tacking slowly in. Yet all was quiet on 
the curving quay and on the half-moon 
fort, over which floated the white flag 
with the golden fleurs-de-lis. The port 
lay on their quarter now, and they were 
drawing away more quickly as the breeze 
freshened. De Catinat, glancing back, 
had almost made up his mind that their 
fears were quite groundless, when they 
were brought back in an instant, and 
more urgently than ever. 

Round the corner of the mole a great 
dark boat dashed into view, ringed 
round with foam from her flying prow 
and from the ten pairs of oars which 
swung from either side of her. <A dainty 
white ensign drooped over her stern, and 
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in her bows the sun’s light was caught by 
a heavy brass carronade. She was packe, 
with men, and the gleam which twinkle 
every now and again from amongst them 
told that they were armed to the te 
The captain brought his glass to bear y 
them and whistled. Then he glanced 
at the clouds once more. 

‘*Thirty men,” said he, ‘‘and the 
three paces to our two. You, sir, | 
your blue coat off this deck or yo 
bring trouble upon us. The Lord 
look after His own if theyll only keep 
from foolishness. Get these hatches ; 
Tomlinson. So. Whepe’s Jim Sturt a 
Hiram Jefferson? Let them stand by to 
clap them on again when I 
Starboard! Starboard! Keep her as fu 
as shell draw. Now, Amos, and yo 
Tomlinson, come here until I have a word 
with you.” 

The three stood in consultation upon 
the poop, glancing back at their pursue: 
There could be no doubt that the wi 
was freshening; it blew briskly in their 
faces as they looked back, but it was not 
steady yet, and the boat was rapidly over- 
hauling them. Already they could see 
the faces of the marines who sat in the 
stern, and the gleam of the lighted 
stock which the gunner held in his hand 

‘*Hola!” cried an officer, in excellent 
English. ‘* Lay her to, or we fire!” 

‘* Who are you and what do you want 
shouted Ephraim Savage, in a voice tliat 
might have been heard from the bank 

‘** We come in the King’s name, and we 
want a party of Huguenots from Paris 
who came on board of your vessel at 
Rouen.” 

‘* Brace back the fore-yard and lay |i 
to,” shouted the captain. ‘* Drop a lad 
der over the side there and look smart. 
So. Now we are ready for them.” 

The yard was swung round, and thi 
vessel lay quietly rising and falling on 
the waves. The boat dashed alongside, 
her brass cannon trained upon the brig 
antine and her squad of marines witli 
their fingers upon their triggers ready to 
open fire. They grinned and shrugged 
their shoulders when they saw that their 
sole opponents were three unarmed men 
upon the poop. The officer, a young 
active fellow with a bristling mustache 
like the whiskers of a cat, was on deck in 
an instant, with his drawn sword in his 
hand. 

‘“*Come up, two of you,” he cried. ‘‘ You 
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stand here at the head of the ladder, ser- 
veant. Throw up a rope, and you can fix 
tto this stanchion. Keep awake down 
ere, and be all ready to fire. You come 
th me, Corporal Lemoine. Who is 
captain of this ship?” 
‘Tam, sir,” said Ephraim Savage, sub- 
m ssively. 
You have three Huguenots aboard.” 
“Tut, tut! Huguenots, are they? I 
thought they were very anxious to get 
but as long as they paid their pas- 
An old 


away; 
sage, it was no business of mine. 


man, his young daughter, and a young 
fellow about your age in some sort of 


ery. 

‘In uniform, sir. The uniform of the 
King’s guard. Those are the folk I have 
come for.” 

‘‘And you wish to take them back?” 

‘Most certainly.” 

Poor folk; I am sorry for them.” 

And so am I, but orders are orders, 
and must be done.” 

“Quite so. Well, the old man is in 
his bunk asleep, the maid is in a cabin 
below, and the other is sleeping down the 
hold there, where we had to put him, for 

ere is no room elsewhere.” 

Sleeping, you say? We had best sur- 
prise him.” 

But think you that you dare do it 
He has no arms, it is true, but he 
isa well-grown young fellow. Will you 
not have twenty men up from the boat?” 

Some such thought had passed through 
the officer’s head, but the captain’s re- 
nark put him upon his mettle. 

‘Come with me, corporal,” said he. 

Down this ladder, you say?” 

‘Yes, down the ladder, and straight 

He lies between those two cloth 
Ephraim Savage looked up with 
. smile playing about the corners of his 
zrim mouth. The wind was whistling 
now in the rigging, and the stays of the 
masts were humming like harp-strings. 
\mos Green lounged beside the French 
sergeant who guarded the end of the rope- 
ladder, while Tomlinson the mate stood 
with a bucket of water in his hand ex- 
changing remarks in very bad French 
with the crew of the boat beneath him. 

The officer made his way slowly down 
the ladder which led into the hold. The 
corporal followed him, and had his chest 
level with the deck when the other had 
reached the bottom. It may have been 
something in Ephraim Savage's face, or it 
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may have been the gloom around him, 
which startled the young Frenchman, 
but a sudden suspicion flashed into his 
mind, 

‘* Up again, corporal,” he shouted. 
think that you are best at the top.” 

‘*And I think that you are best down 
below, my friend,” said the Puritan, who 
gathered the officer's meaning from his 
gesture. Putting the sole of his boot 
against the man’s chest, he gave a shove 
which sent both him and the ladder crash- 
ing down on to the officer beneath him. 
As he did so he blew his whistle, and in 
a moment the hatch was back in its place 
and clamped down on each side with iron 
bars. 

The sergeant had swung round at the 
sound of the crash, but Amos Green, who 
had waited for the movement, threw his 
arms round him and hurled him over- 
board into the sea. At the same instart 
the connecting rope was severed, the fore- 
yard creaked back into position again, 
and the bucketful of salt water soused 
down over the gunner and his gun, put- 
ting out his linstock and wetting his 
priming. A shower of balls from the 
marines piped through the air or rapped 
up against the planks, but the boat was 
tossing and jerking in the short choppy 
waves, and to aim was impossible. In 
vain the men tugged and strained at 
their oars, while the gunner worked like 
a maniac to relight his linstock and to 
replace his priming. The boat had lost 
its way, while the brigantine was flying 
along now with every sail bulging and 
swelling to bursting-point. Crack! went 
the carronade at last, and five little slits 
in the mainsail showed that her charge 
of grape had flown high. Her second 
shot left no trace behind it, and at the 
third she was at the limit of her range. 
Half an hour afterwards a little dark dot 
upon the horizon with a golden speck at 
one end of it was all that could be seen 
of the Honfleur guard-boat. Wider and 
wider grew the low-lying shores; broader 
and broader was the vast spread of blue 
waters ahead. The smoke of Havre lay 
like a little cloud upon the northern ho- 
rizon, and Captain Ephraim Savage paced 
his deck with his face as grim as ever, 
but with a dancing light in his gray éyes. 

‘‘IT knew that the Lord would look 
after His own,” said he, complacently. 
‘* We've got her beak straight now, and 
there’s not so much as a dab of mud be- 
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twixt this and the three hills of Boston. 
You've had too much of these French 
wines of late, Amos, lad. Come down 
and try a real Boston brewing, with a 
double stroke of malt in the mash-tub.” 


XXV. 
OF THE DEAD. 

For two days the Golden Rod lay be- 
calmed close to Cape La Hague, with the 
Breton coast extending along the whole 
of the southern horizon. On the third 
morning, however, came a sharp breeze, 
and they drew rapidly away from land, 
until it was but a vague dim line which 
blended with the cloud banks. Out there 
on the wide free ocean, with the wind on 
their cheeks, and the salt spray pringling 
upon their lips, these hunted folk might 
well throw off their sorrows, and believe 
that they had left forever behind them all 
tokens of those strenuous men whose ear- 
nest piety had done more harm than fri- 
volity and wickedness could have accom- 
plished. And yet even now they could 


CHAPTER 


A BOAT 


not shake off their traces, for the sin of 
the cottage is bounded by the cottage 
door, but that of the palace spreads its 


evil over land and sea. 

“T am frightened about my father, 
Amory,” said Adéle, as they stood to- 
gether by the shrouds and looked back at 
the dim cloud upon the horizon which 
marked the position of that France which 
they were never to see again. 

‘* But he is out of danger now.” 

‘*Out of danger from cruel laws, but I 
fear that he Will never see the promised 
land.” 

‘*“What do you mean, Adéle? 
cle is hale and hearty.” 

‘* Ah, Amory, his very heart roots were 
fastened in the Rue St. Martin, and when 
they were torn, his life was torn also. 
Paris and his business, they were the 
world to him.” 

‘** But he will accustom himself to this 
new life.” 

‘Tf it only could be so! But I fear, I 
fear that he is over-old for such a change. 
He says not a word of complaint, but I 
read upon his face that he is stricken to 
the heart. For hours together he will 
gaze back at France with the tears run- 
ning down his cheeks. And his hair has 
turned from gray to white within the 
week.” 

De Catinat also had noticed that the 


My un- 
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gaunt old Huguenot had grown gaunitey 
that the lines upon his stern face wey, 
deeper, and that his head fell forwa, 
upon his breast as he walked. He 
about, however, to suggest that the 
age might restore the merchant's hea 
when Adéle gave a cry of surprise, 
pointed out over the port quarter. s 
beautiful was she at the if®tant, with 
raven hair blown back by the win 
glow of color struck into her pale clic: 
by the driving spray, her lips parte: 
her excitement, and one white hand s 

ing her eyes, that he stood beside her 

all his thoughts bent upon her grace : 
her sweetness. 

** Look!” she cried. ‘‘There is s: 
thing floating upon the sea. I sa 
upon the crest of a wave.” 

He looked in the direction in w 
she pointed, but at first he saw nothing 
The wind was still behind them, and a 
brisk sea was running of a deep rici 
green color, with long, creaming, curling 
caps to the larger waves. The bre 
would catch these foam crests from tin 
to time, and then there would be a sharp 
spatter upon the decks, with a salt sn 
upon the lips, and a pringling in the « 
Suddenly, as he gazed, however, son. 
thing black was tilted up upon the sharp 
summit of one of the waves, and swoo) 
out of view again upon the further s 
It was so far from him that he cou 
make nothing of it, but sharper eyes thia 
his had caught a glance of it. An 
Green had seen the girl point, and 
served what it was which had attracted 
her attention. 

‘*Captain Ephraim,” said he,, ‘‘ the: 

a boat on the larboard quarter.” 

The New England seaman whipped 
his glass and steadied it upon the | 
warks. 

‘Ay, it’s a boat,” said he, ‘‘ but 
empty one. Maybe it’s been washed of! 
from some ship, or gone adrift from shor 
Put her hard down, Mr. Tomlinson, for i 
just so happens that I am in need o 
boat at present.” 

Half a minute later, the Golden Rod 
had swung round and was running swilt- 
ly down towards the black spot which 
still bobbed and danced upon the waves. 
As they neared her they could see that 
something was projecting over her side. 

‘It’s a man’s head!” eried Amos 
Green. 

But Ephraim’s grim face grew grim- 














mer. ‘It’s a man’s foot,” said he. ‘‘I 
think that you had best take the gal be- 
low to the cabin.” 

Amid a solemn hush they ran along- 
side this lonely craft which hung out so 
sinister a signal. Within ten yards of 

the fore-yard was hauled aback, and 
y gazed down upon her terrible crew. 
She was a little thirteen-foot cockle- 


shell, very broad for her length, and so 
flat in the bottom that she had been 
meant evidently for river or lake work. 
Huddled together beneath the seats were 
three folk, a man in the dress of a re- 
spectable artisan, a woman of the same 
class, and a little child about a year old. 
The boat was half full of water, and the 
woman and child were stretched with 
their faces downwards, the fair curls of 
the infant and the dark locks of the mo- 
ther washing to and fro like water-weeds 
upon the surface. The man lay with a 


slate-colored face, his chin, cocking up 
towards the sky, his eyes turned upwards 
to the whites, and his mouth wide open, 
showing a leathern crinkled tongue like 
a rotting leaf. In the bows, all huddled 
in a heap, and with a single paddle still 
grasped in his hand, there crouched a very 
small man clad in black, an open book 
lying across his face, and one stiff leg 
jutting upwards, with the heel of the foot 
resting between the rowlocks. So this 
strange company sw2oped and tossed upon 
the long green Atlantic rollers. 

A boat had been loygered by the Golden 
Rod, and the unfort es were soon con- 
veyed upon deck. ‘No particle of either 
food or drink was to be found, nor any- 
thing save the single paddle, and the open 
Bible which lay across the small man’s 
face. Man, woman, and child had all 
been dead a day at the least, and so, with 
the short prayers used upon the seas, they 
were buried from the vessel’s side. The 
small man had at first seemed also to be 
lifeless, but Amos had detected some slight 
flutter of his heart, and the faintest haze 
was left upon the watch-glass which was 
held before his mouth. Wrapped in a 
dry blanket, he was laid beside the mast, 
and the mate forced a few drops of rum 
every few minutes between his lips, until 
the little speck of life which still lingered 
in him might be fanned toa flame. Mean- 
while Ephraim Savage had ordered up 
the two prisoners whom he had entrapped 
at Honfleur. Very foolish they looked 
as they stood blinking and winking in 
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the daylight from which they had been 
so long cut off. 

‘* Very sorry, captain,” said the sea- 
man, ‘‘ but either you had to come with 
us, d’ye see, or we had to stay with you. 
They're waitin’ for me over at Boston, 
and so I really couldn't tarry.” 

The French soldier shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and looked around him with alength- 
ening face. He and his corporal were 
limp with seasickness, and as miserable 
as a Frenchman is when first he finds 
that France has vanished from his view. 

‘*Which would you prefer, to go on 
with us to America, or to go back to 
France?” 

‘* Back to France, if I can find my way. 
Oh, I must get to France again, if only to 
have a word with that fool of a gunner.” 

‘‘ Well, we emptied a bucketful of wa- 
ter over his linstock and priming, d’ye 
see, so maybe he did all he could. But 
there’s France, where that thickening is 
over yonder.” 

‘*T see it! I see it! Ah, if my feet 
were only upon it once more!” 

‘*There is a boat beside us, and you 
may take it.” 

‘* Mon Dieu! what happiness! Corpo- 
ral Lemoine, the boat! Let us push off 
at once.” 

‘*But you need a few things first. 
Good Lord! who ever heard of a man 
pushin’ off like that? Mr. Tomlinson, 
just sling a keg of water and a barrel of 
meat and of biscuit into this boat. Hiram 
Jefferson, bring two oars aft. It’sa long 
pull with the wind in your teeth, but 
you'll be there by to-morrow night, and 
the weather is set fair.” 

The two Frenchmen were soon pro- 
vided with all that they were likely to re- 
quire, and pushed off with a waving of 
hats and ashouting of ‘‘ Bon voyage!” The 
yard was swung round again, and the 
Golden Rod turned her bowsprit for the 
west. For hours a glimpse could be 
caught of the boat, dwindling away on 
the wave-tops, until at last it vanished 
into the haze, and with it vanished the 
very last link which connected them with 
the great world which they were leaving 
behind them. 

But whilst these things had been done, 
the senseless man beneath the mast had 
twitched his eyelids, had drawn a little 
gasping breath, and then finally had open- 
ed hiseyes. His skin was like gray parch- 
ment drawn tightly over his bones, and 
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the limbs which thrust out from his clothes 
were those of a sickly child. Yet, weak 
as he was, the large black eyes with which 
he looked about him were full of dignity 
and power. Old De Catinat had come 
upon deck, and at the sight of the man 
and of his dress he had run forward, and 
had raised his head reverently and rested 
it in his own arms. 

‘‘He is one of the faithful,” he cried; 
‘*he is one of our pastors. Ah, now in- 
deed a blessing will be upon our journey !” 

But the man smiled gently and shook 
his head. ‘‘I fear that I may not come 
this journey with you,” said he, ‘‘ for the 
Lord has called me upon a further jour- 
ney of my own. I have had my sum- 
mons, and Iam ready. I am indeed the 
pastor of the temple at Isigny, and when 
we heard the orders of the wicked King, I 
and two of the faithful, with their little 
one, put forth in the hope that we might 
come to England. But on the first day 
there came a wave which swept away one 
of our oars and all that was in the boat, 
our bread, our keg, and we were left with 
no hope save in Him. And then He be- 
gan to call us to Him, one at a time, first 
the child, and then the woman, and then 


the man, until I only am left, though I 


feel that my own time is not long. But 
since ye are also of the faithful, may I not 
serve you in any way before I go?” 

The merchant shook his head, and then 
suddenly a thought flashed upon him, and 
he ran with joy upon his face and whis- 
pered eagerly to Amos Green. Amos 
laughed, and strode across to the captain. 

‘* It's time,” said Ephraim, grimly. 

Then the whisperers went to De Cati- 
nat. He sprang in the air, and his eyes 
shone with delight. And then they went 
down to Adéle in her cabin, and she start- 
ed and blushed, and turned her sweet face 
away, and patted her hair with her hands 
as woman will when a sudden call is made 
upon her. ‘And so, since haste was need- 
ful, and since even there upon the lonely 
sea there was one coming whomight at any 
moment snap their purpose, they found 
themselves in a few minutes, this gallant 
man and this pure woman, kneeling hand 
in hand before the dying pastor, who 
raised his thin arm feebly in benediction 
as he muttered the words which should 
make them forever one. 

Adéle had often pictured her wedding 
to herself, as what young girl has not? 
Often in her dreams she had knelt before 
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the altar with Amory in the temple of t}\. 
Rue St. Martin. Or sometimes her fa) 
had taken her to some of those smalley 
churches in the provinces, those little po 
uges where a handful of believers ¢.{}, 
ered together, and it was there that |e, 
thoughts had placed the crowning act of 
awoman’s life. But when had she thoue} 
of such a marriage as this, with the white 
deck swaying beneath them, the ropes 
humming above, their only choristers t}e 
gulls which screamed around them, and 
their wedding hymn the world-old ay 

them which is struck from the waves by 
the wind! And when could she forget 
the scene—the yellow masts and the 
bellying sails, the gray drawn face and 
the cracked lips of the castaway, her fa 

ther’s gaunt earnest features as he knelt 
to support the dying minister, De Cati 

nat in his blue coat already faded and 
weather-stained, Captain Savage with his 
wooden face turned towards the clouds, 
and Amos Green with his hands in his 
pockets and a quiet twinkle in his blue 
eyes! Then, behind ail, the lanky mate 
and the little group of New England sea 

men, with their palmetto hats and their 
serious faces. 

And so it was done amid kindly words 
in a harsh foreign tongue, and the shak 
ing of rude hands hardened by the rope 
and the oar. De Catinat and his wife 
leaned together by the rail when all was 
over, and watched the black side as it 
rose and fell, andthe green water which 
raced past them. & 

‘It is all so strange and so new,” slic 
said; ‘‘our future seems as vague and 
dark as yonder cloud banks which gat|ier 
in front of us.” 

“If it rest with me,” he answered, 
‘your future will be as merry and bright 
as the sunlight that glints on the crest of 
these waves. The country that drove us 
forth lies far behind us, but out there is 
another and a fairer country, and every 
breath of wind wafts us nearer to it. 
Freedom awaits us there, and we bear 
with us youth and love, and what could 
man or woman ask for. more?” 

So they stood and talked while tle 
shadows deepened into twilight, and tie 
first faint gleam of the stars broke out in 
the darkening heavens above them. But 
ere those stars had waned again one more 
toiler had found rest aboard of the Golde: 
Rod, and the scattered flock from Isig)) 
had found their little pastor once more. 
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vhat you can’t get.” 


though,” Amos answered. 


made,” 


rows of New York.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE LAST PORT. 


Kor three weeks the wind kept at east 
ortheast, always at a brisk breeze, and 


freshening sometimes into half a gale. 
The Golden Rod sped merrily upon her 
way, with every sail drawing, alow and 
aloft, so that by the end of the third week 


Amos and Ephraim Savage were reckon- 
ing out the hours before they would look 
upon their native land once more. To 
the old seaman, who was used to meeting 
to parting, it was a small matter; but 
Amos, who had never been away before, 
was on fire with impatience, and would 
sit smoking for hours, with his legs astride 
the shank of the bowsprit, staring ahead 
at the sky-line, in the hope that his 


friend’s reckoning had been wrong, and 
that at any moment he might see the 
beloved coast-line looming up in front of 


‘Tt’s no use, lad,” said Captain Ephra- 
m, laying his great red hand upon his 
houlder. ‘*They that go down to the 
sea in ships need a power of patience, and 

there’s no good eatin’ your heart out for 


‘*There’s a feel of home about the air, 


**Tt seems to 


whistle through your teeth with a bite to 
it that I never felt over yonder. Ah, it 
will take three months of the Mohawk 
Valley before I feel myself to rights!” 
Well,” said his friend, thrusting a 
plug of Trinidado tobacco into the corner 
of his cheek, ‘*‘ ve been on the sea since 
I had hair to my face, mostly in the coast 
trade, d’ye see, but over the water as well, 
as far as those navigation laws would let 
me. Except the two years that I came 
ashore for the King Philip business, when 
every man that could carry a gun was 
needed on the border, I’ve never been 
three casts of a biscuit from salt water, 
and I tell you that I never knew a better 
crossing than the one that we have just 


‘‘ Ay, we have come along like a buck 
before a forest fire. But it is strange to 
me how you find your way so clearly out 
here, with never track nor trail to guide 
you. It would puzzle me, Ephraim, to 
find America, to say naught of the Nar- 


‘‘T am somewhat too far to the north, 
Amos. We have been on or about the 
fiftieth since we sighted Cape La Hague. 
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To-morrow we should make land, by my 
reckoning.” 

‘* Ah, to-morrow! And what will it be 
—Mount Desert? Cape Cod? Long Isl- 
and?” 

‘Nay, lad; we are in the latitude of 
the St. Lawrence, and are more like to see 
the Acadia coast. Then, with this wind, 
a day should carry us south, or two at the 
most. A few more such voyages, and I 
shall buy myself a fair brick house in 
Green Lane of North Boston, where I can 
look down on the bay, or on the Charles 
or the Mystic, and see the ships comin’ 
and goin’. So I would end my life in 
peace and quiet.” 

All day Amos Green, in spite of his 
friend’s assurance, strained his eyes in the 
fruitless search for land; and when at 
last the darkness fell, he went below and 
prepared his fringed hunting-tunic, his 
leather gaiters, and his raccoon-skin cap, 
which were very much more to his taste 
than the broadcloth coat in which the 
Dutch mercer of New York had clad him. 
De Catinat had also put on the dark coat 
of civil life, and he and Adéle were busy 
preparing all things for the old man, who 
had fallen so weak that there was little 
which he could do for himself. A fiddle 
was screaming in the forecastle, and half 
the night through hoarse bursts of home- 
ly song mingled with the dash of the 
waves and the whistle of the wind, as the 
New England men, in their own grave 
and solid fashion, made merry over their 
home-coming. 

The mate’s watch that night was from 
twelve to four, and the moon was shining 
brightly for the first hour of it. In the 
early morning, however, it clouded over, 
and the Golden Rod plunged into one of 
those dim clammy mists which lie on all 
that tract of ocean. So thick was it that 
from the poop one could just make out 
the loom of the foresail, but could see no- 
thing of the foretopmast stay-sail or the 
jib. The wind was northeast, with a very 
keen edge to it, and the dainty brigantine 
lay over, scudding along with her lee 
rails within hand's-touch of the water. 
It had suddenly turned very cold—so cold 
that the mate stamped up and down the 
poop, and his four seamen shivered to- 
gether under the shelter of the bulwarks. 
And then in a moment one of them was 
up, thrusting his forefinger into the air 
and screaming, while a huge white wall 
sprang out of the darkness at the very 
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end of the bowsprit, and the ship struck 
with a force which snapped her two masts 
like dried reeds in a wind, and changed 
her in an instant to a crushed and shape- 
less heap of spars and wreckage. 

The mate had shot the length of the 
poop at the shock, and had narrowly 
escaped from the falling mast, while of 
his four men two had been hurled through 
the huge gap which yawned in the bows, 
while a third had dashed his head to pieces 
against the stock of the anchor. Tomlin- 
son staggered forward to find the whole 
front part of the vessel driven inwards, 
and a single seaman sitting dazed amid 
splintered spars, flapping sails, and writh- 
ing, lashing cordage. It was still as dark 
as pitch, and save the white crest of a leap- 
ing wave, nothing was to be seen beyond 
the side of the vessel. The mate was peer- 
ing round him in despair at the ruin which 
had come so suddenly upon them, when he 
found Captain Ephraim at his elbow, half 
clad, but as wooden and serene as ever. 

‘*An iceberg,” said he, sniffing at the 
chill air. .‘‘ Did you not smell it, friend 
Tomlinson?” 

“Truly I found it cold, Captain Savage, 
but I set it down to the mist.” 

‘* There is a mist ever set around them, 
though the Lord in His wisdom knows 
best why, for it is a sore trial to poor 
sailor men. She makes water fast, Mr. 
Tomlinson. She is down by the bows 
already.” 

The other watch had swarmed upon 
deck, and one of them was measuring the 
well. ‘‘There is three feet of water,” he 
cried, ‘‘and the pumps sucked dry yester- 
day at sundown.” 

‘*Hiram Jefferson and John Moreton, 
to the pumps!” cried the captain. ‘‘ Mr. 
Tomlinson, clear away the long-boat, and 
let us see if we may set her right, though 
I fear that she is past mending.” 

‘*The long-boat has stove two planks,” 
cried a seaman. 

‘The jolly-boat, then?” 

‘‘She is in three pieces.”’ 

The mate tore his hair, but Ephraim 
Savage smiled like a man who is gently 
tickled by some coincidence. 

‘* Where is Amos Green?” 

‘Here, Captain Ephraim. 
I do?” 

‘* And I?’ asked De Catinat, eagerly. 

Adéle and her father had been wrapped 
in mantles, and placed for shelter in the 
lee of the round-house. 


What can 


A 


‘Tell him that he can take his spel! a; 
the pumps,” said the captain to Amos 
‘*And you, Amos, you are a handy man 
with a tool. Get into yonder long-box: 
with a lantern, and see if you cannot pateh 
her up.” 

For half an hour Amos Green ham 
mnered and trimmed and calked, while 
the sharp measured clanking of the pumps 
sounded above the dash of the seas. S]o\ 
ly, very slowly, the bows of the brigantine 
were settling down and her stern cock 
ing up. 

‘“You’ve not much time, Amos lad,” 
said the captain, quietly. 

“She'll float now, though she’s not 
quite water-tight.” 

‘Very good. Loweraway. Keep up 
the pumping there. Mr. Tomlinson, see 
that provisions and water are ready, as 
much as she will hold. Come with me. 
Hiram Jefferson.” 

The seaman and the captain swung 
themselves down into the tossing boat, 
the latter with a lantern strapped to his 
waist. Together they made their way 
until they were under her mangled bows. 
The captain shook his head when he saw 
the extent of the damage. ‘Cut away 
the foresail and pass it over,” said he. 

Tomlinson and Amos Green cut away 
the lashings with their knives, and low 
ered the corner of the sail. Captain 
Ephraim and the seaman seized it, and 
dragged it across the mouth of the huge 
gaping leak. As he stooped to do it, 
however, the ship heaved up upon a long 
swell, and the captain saw in the yellow 
light of his lantern long black cracks 
which radiated away backwards from the 
central hole. ‘‘ How much in the well ?” 
he asked. 

‘Five and a half feet.”’ 

‘Then the ship is lost. I could put 
my finger between her planks as far as 
I can see back. Keep the pumps going 
there! Have you the food and water, 
Mr. Tomlinson?” 

‘* Here, sir.” 

‘*Lower them over the bows. This 
boat cannot live more than an hour 
or two. Can you see anything of tlie 
berg?” 

The mist had thinned away suddenly, 
and the moon glimmered through once 
more upon the great lonely sea and the 
stricken ship. There, like a huge sail, 
was the monster piece of ice upon whic! 
they had shattered themselves, rocking 
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slowly to and fro with the wash of the 
waves. 

‘“*You must make for her,” said Cap- 
tain Ephraim. ‘ There is no other chance. 
Lower the gal over the bows. Well, 
then, her father first, if she likes it better. 
Tell them to sit still, Amos, and that the 
Lord will bear us up if we keep clear of 
foolishness. So! You're a brave lass, 
for all your niminy-piminy lingo. Now 
the keg and the barrel, and all the wraps 
and cloaks you can find. Now the other 
man, the Frenchman. Ay, ay! passen- 
gers first, and you have got to come. 
Now. Amos. Now the seamen, and you 
last, friend Tomlinson.” 

It was well that they had not very far 
to go, for the boat was weighed down 
almost to the edge, and it took the bail- 
ing of two men to keep in check the wa- 
ter which leaked in between the shattered 
planks. When all were safely in their 
places, Captain Ephraim Savage swung 
himself aboard again, which was but too 
easy, now that every minute brought the 
bows nearer to the water. He came back 
with a bundle of clothing, which he threw 
into the boat. ‘‘ Push off!” he cried. 

‘** Jump in, then.” 

‘*Ephraim Savage goes down with his 
ship,” said he, quietly. ‘* Friend Tom- 
linson, it is not my way to give my orders 
more than once. Push off, I say!” 

The mate thrust her out with a boat- 
hook. Amos Green and De Catinat gave 
a cry of dismay, but the stolid New-Eng- 
landers settled down to their oars, and 
pulled off for the iceberg. 

‘*Amos! Amos! will you suffer it?” cried 
the guardsman,in French. ‘‘ My honor 
will not permit me to leave him thus. I 
should feel it a stain forever.” 

‘*Tomlinson, you would not leave him! 
Go on board and force him to come.” 

‘*The man is not living who could force 
him to do what he had no mind for.” 

‘*He may change his purpose.” 

‘* He never changes his purpose.” 

‘** But you cannot leave him,man! You 
must at least lie by and pick him up.” 

‘*The boat leaks like a sieve,” said the 
mate. ‘‘I will take her to the berg, leave 
you all there if we can find footing, and 
go back for the captain. Put your heart 
into it, my lads, for the sooner we are 
there, the sooner we shall be back.” 

But they had not taken fifty strokes be- 
fore Adéle gave a sudden scream. ‘‘ My 
God!” she cried, ‘‘ the ship is going down !” 


She had settled lower and lower in the 
water, and suddenly, with a sound of rend- 
ing planks, she thrust down her bows like 
a diving water-fowl, her stern flew up into 
the air, and with a long sucking noise s}\e 
shot down swifter and swifter, until the 
leaping waves closed over her high poop 
lantern. With one impulse the lx vat 
swept round again, and made backwards 
as fast as willing arms could pull it. But 
all was quiet at the scene of the disaster. 
Not even a fragment of wreckage was left 
upon the surface to show where the Golden 
Rod had found her last harbor. For a 
long quarter of an hour they pulled round 
and round in the moonlight, but no glimpse 
could they see of the Puritan seaman; and 
at last, when, in spite of the bailers, the 
water was washing round their ankles, 
they put her head about once more, and 
made their way in silence and with heavy 
hearts to their dreary island of refuge. 

Desolate as it was, it was their only 
hope now, for the leak was increasing, 
and it was evident that the boat could not 
be kept afloat long. As they drew near- 
er they saw with dismay that the side 
which faced them was a solid wall of ice 
sixty feet high, without a flaw or crevice 
in its whole extent. The berg was a large 
one, fifty paces at least each way, and 
there was a hope that the other side might 
be more favorable. Bailing hard, they 
paddled around the corner, but only to 
find themselves faced by another gloomy 
ice crag. Again they went round, and 
again they found that the berg increased 
rather than diminished in height. There 
remained only one other side, and they 
knew, as they rowed round to it, that 
their lives hung upon the result, for the 
boat was almost settling down beneath 
them. They shot out from the shadow 
into the full moonlight, and looked upon 
a sight which none of them would forget 
until their dying day. 

The cliff which faced them was as pre- 
cipitous as any of the others, and it glim- 
mered and sparkled all over where tle 
silver light fell upon the thousand facets 
of ice. Right in the centre, however, on 
a level with the water's edge, there was 
what appeared to be a huge hollowed-out 
cave, Which marked the spot where the 
Golden Rod had, in shattering herself, 
dislodged a huge bowlder, and so, amid 
her own ruin, prepared a refuge for those 
who had trusted themselves to her. This 
cavern was of the richest emerald-green, 
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‘*THERE WAS PERCHED IN FRONT OF THEM NO LESS A PERSON THAN CAPTAIN EPHRAIM 
SAVAGE OF BOSTON.” 


light and clear at the edges, but toning 
away into the deepest purples and blues 


at the back. But it was not the beauty 
of this grotto, nor was it the assurance of 
rescue, which brought a ery of joy and of 
wonder from every lip, but it was that, 
seated upon an ice bowlder and placidly 
smoking a long corn-cob pipe, there was 
perched in front of them no less a person 
than Captain Ephraim Savage of Boston. 
For a moment the castaways could almost 
have believed that it was his wraith, were 
wraiths ever seen in so homely an atti- 
tude, but the tones of his voice very soon 
showed that it was indeed he, and in no 
very Christian temper either. 

‘* Friend Tomlinson,” said he, ‘‘ when I 
tell you to row for an iceberg, I mean you 
to row right away there, d’ye see, and not 
to go philandering about over the ocean. 
It’s not your fault that I'm not froze, and 
so I would have been if I hadn't some dry 
tobacco and my tinder-box to keep myself 
warm.” 

Without stopping to answer his com- 


mander’s reproaches, the mate headed for 
the ledge, which had been cut into a slope 
by the bow of the brigantine, so that the 
boat was run up easily on to the ice. Cap- 
tain Ephraim seized his dry clothes and 
vanished into the back of the cave, to re- 
turn presently warmer in body and more 
contented in mind. The long boat had 
been turned upside down for a seat, the 
gratings and thwarts taken out and cov- 
ered with wraps to make a couch for the 
lady, and the head knocked out of the keg 
of biscuits. 

‘We were frightened for you, Ephra- 
im,” said Amos Green. ‘‘I had a heavy 
heart this night when I thought that I 
should never see you more.” 

*“Tut, Amos; you should have known 
me better.” 

‘*But how came you here, captain?” 
asked Tomlinson. ‘‘I thought that may- 
be you had been taken down by the suck 
of the ship.” 

**And soI was. It is the third ship in 
which I have gone down; but they have 
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never kept me down yet. I went deeper 
to-night than when the Speedwell sank, 
but not so deep as in the Governor Win- 
throp. When I came up I swam to the 
berg, found this nook, and crawled in. 
Glad I was to see you, for I feared that 
you had foundered.” 

‘We put back to pick you up, and we 
passed you in the darkness. And what 
should we do now?” 

‘Rig up that boat sail and make quar- 
ters for the gal, then get our supper and 
such rest as we can, for there is nothing 
to be done to-night, and there may be 
much in the morning.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A DWINDLING ISLAND. 


Amos GREEN was aroused in the morn- 
ing by a hand upon his shoulder, and 
springing to his feet, found De Catinat 
standing beside him. The survivors of 
the crew were grouped about the upturned 
boat, slumbering heavily after their labors 
of the night. The red rim of the sun had 
just pushed itself above the water-line, 
and sky and sea were one blaze of scarlet 
and orange, from the dazzling gold of the 
horizon to the lightest pink at the zenith. 
The first rays flashed directly into their 
cave, sparkling and glimmering upon the 
ice crystals and tinging the whole grotto 
with a rich warm light. Never was a 
fairy’s palace more lovely than this float- 
ing refuge which nature had provided 
for them. 

But neither the American nor the 
Frenchman had time now to give a 
thought to the novelty and beauty of 
their situation. The latter’s face was 
grave, and his friend read danger in his 
eyes. 

‘* What is it, then?” 

‘‘The berg. It is coming to pieces.” 

“Tut, man; it is as solid as an isl- 
and.” 

‘“*T have been watching it. You see 
that crack which extends backwards from 
the end of our grotto. Two hours ago I 
could scarce put my hand into it. Now 
I can slip through it with ease. I tell 
you that she is splitting across.” 

Amos Green walked to the end of the 
funnel-shaped recess, and found, as his 
friend had said, that a green sinuous 
crack extended away backwards into the 
iceberg, caused either by the tossing of 
the waves or by the terrific impact of their 


vessel. He roused Captain Ephraim and 
pointed out the danger to him. 

“Well, if she springs aleak we are 
gone,” said he. ‘*She’s been thawing 
pretty fast as it is.” 

They could see now that what had seemed 
in the moonlight to be smooth walls of 
ice were really furrowed and wrinkled 
like an old man’s face by the streams 
from the melting ice which were contin- 
ually running down them. The whole 
huge mass was brittle and honeycombed 
and rotten. Already they could hear al] 
round them the ominous drip, drip, and 
the splash and tinkle of the little rivulets 
as they fell into the ocean. 

‘* Hullo!” cried Amos Green; ‘‘ what's 
that ?” 

‘* What, then?” 

‘*Did you hear nothing ?” 

** Ho.” 

“*T could have sworn that I heard a 
voice.” 

‘*Impossible. We are all here.” 

“*Tt must have been my fancy, then.” 

Captain Ephraim walked to the sea- 
ward face of the cave and swept the 
ocean with his eyes. The wind had quite 
fallen away now, and the sea stretched 
away to the eastward smooth and un- 
broken save for a single great black spar 
which floated near the spot where the 
Golden Rod had foundered. 

‘*We should lie in the track of some 
ships,” said the captain, thoughtfully. 
‘*There’s the codders and the herring- 
busses; we're over-far south for them, 
I reckon. But we can’t be more’n two 
hundred mile from Port Royal, in Aca- 
dia, and we’re in the line of the St. Law- 
rence trade. If I'd three White Moun- 
tain pines, Amos, and a hundred yards of 
stout canvas, I’d get up on the top of this 
thing, d’ye see, and I'd rig such a jury- 
mast as would send her humming into 
Boston Bay. Then I’d break her up and 
sell her for what she was worth, and turn 
a few pieces over the business. But 
she’s a heavy old craft, and that’s a fact, 
though even now she might do a knot or 
two an hour if she had a hurricane be- 
hind her. But what is it, Amos ?” 

The young hunter was standing with 
his ear slanting, his head bent forwards, 
and his eyes glancing sidewise, like a 
man who listens intently. He was about 
to answer, when De Catinat gave a cry 
and pointed to the back of the cave. 

‘Look at the crack now!” 
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It had widened by a foot since they 
had noticed it last, until it was now no 
longer a crack. It was a pass. 

‘Let us go through,” said the captain. 

“Tt can but come out on the other 
side.” 

‘‘Then let us see the other side.” 

He led the way, and the other two fol- 
lowed him. It was very dark as they 
advanced, with high dripping ice walls 
on either side, and one little zigzagging 
slit of blue sky above their heads. Trip- 
ping and groping their way, they stum- 
bled along,until suddenly the passage grew 
wider and opened out into a large square 
of flat ice. The berg was level in the 
centre, and sloped upwards from that 
point to the high cliffs which bounded it 
on each side. In three directions this 
slope was very steep, but in one it slant- 
ed up quite gradually, and the constant 
thawing had grooved the surface with a 
thousand irregularities by which an ac- 
tive man could ascend. With one im- 
pulse they began all three to clamber up, 
until, a minute later, they were standing 
not far from the edge of the summit, sev- 
enty feet above the sea, with a view which 
took in a good hundred miles of water. 
In all that hundred miles there was no 


sign of life, nothing but the endless glint 
of the sun upon the waves. 

Captain Ephraim whistled. 
out of luek,” said he. 


‘““We are 


looked about him with 
startled eyes. ‘‘I cannot understand it,” 
said he. ‘‘I could have sworn— By the 
eternal, listen to that!” 

The clear call of a military bugle rang 
out in the morning air. With a cry of 
amazement, they all three craned forward 
and peered over the edge. 

A large ship was lying under the very 
shadow of the iceberg. They looked 
straight down upon her snow-white decks, 
fringed with shining brass cannon, and 
dotted with seamen. A little clump of 
soldiers stood upon the poop, going 
through the manual exercise, and it was 
from them that the call had come which 
had sounded so unexpectedly in the ears 
of the castaways. Standing back from 
the edge, they had not only looked over the 
topmasts of this welcome neighbor, but 
they had themselves been invisible from 
her decks. Now the discovery was mu- 
tual, as was shown by a chorus of shouts 
and cries from beneath them. 

But the three did not wait an instant. 


Amos Green 
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Sliding and scrambling down the slippy 
incline, they rushed, shouting, through 
the crack and into the cave, where their 
comrades had just been startled by the 
bugle call while in the middle of their 
cheerless breakfast. A few hurried words, 
and the leaky long-boat had been launch- 
ed, their few possessions had been bun- 


‘dled in, and they were afloat once more. 


Pulling round a promontory of the berg, 
they found themselves under the stern of 
a fine corvette, the sides of which were 
lined with friendly faces, while from the 
peak there drooped a huge white banner 
mottled over with the golden lilies of 
France. In a very few minutes their 
boat had been hauled up, and they found 
themselves on board of the St. Chris- 
tophe man-of-war, conveying Marquis 
de Denonville, the Governor-General of 
Canada, to take over his new duties. 


XXVIII. 
OF QUEBEC. 


CHAPTER 


IN THE POOL 


A SINGULAR colony it was of which the 
shipwrecked party found themselves now 
to be members. The St. Christophe had 
left Rochelle three weeks before, with 
four small consorts conveying five hun- 
dred soldiers to help the straggling colony 
on the St. Lawrence. The squadron had 
become separated, however, and the Gov- 
ernor was pursuing his way alone, in the 
hope of picking up the others in the 
river. Aboard he had a company of the 
regiment of Quercy, the staff of his own 
household, St. Vallier, the new Bishop of 
Canada, with several of his attendants, 
three Recollet friars, five Jesuits bound 
for the fatal Iroquois mission, half a 
dozen ladies on the way to join their 
husbands, two Ursuline nuns, ten or 
twelve gallants whom love of adventure 
and the hope of bettering their fortunes 
had drawn across the seas, and lastly, 
some twenty peasant maidens of Anjou, 
who were secure of finding husbands 
waiting for them upon the beach, if only 
for the sake of the sheets, the pot, the tin 
plates, and the kettle which the King 
would provide for each of his humble 
wards. 

To add a handful of New England 
Independents, a Puritan of Boston, and 
three Huguenots to such a gathering was 
indeed to bring firebrand and powder- 
barrel together. And yet all aboard 
were so busy with their own concerns 
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that the castaways were left very much 
to themselves. Thirty of the soldiers 
were down with fever and scurvy, and 
both priests and nuns were fully taken 
up in nursing them. Denonville, the 
Governor, a pious-minded dragoon, walk- 
ed the deck all day reading the psalms of 
David, and sat up half the night with 
maps and charts laid out before him, 
planning out the destruction of the Iro- 
quois, who were ravaging his dominions. 
The gallants and the ladies flirted, the 
maidens of Anjou made eyes at the sol- 
diers of Quercy,and the Bishop, St. Vallier, 
read his offices and lectured his clergy. 
Ephraim Savage used to stand all day 
glaring at the good man as he paced the 
deck with his red-edged missal in his 
hand, and muttering about the ‘‘abomi- 
nation of desolation,” but his little ways 
were put down to his exposure on the ice- 
berg, and to the fixed idea in the French 
mind that men of the Anglo-Saxon stock 
are not to be held accountable for their 
actions. 

There was peace between England and 
France at present, though feeling ran 
high between Canada and New York, the 
French believing, and with some justice, 
that the English colonists were whoop- 
ing on the demons who attacked them. 
Ephraim and his men were therefore re- 
ceived hospitably on board, though the 
ship was so crowded that they had to 
sleep wherever they could find cover and 
space for their bodies. The Catinats, too, 
had been treated in an even more kindly 
fashion, the weak old man and the beauty 
of his daughter arousing the interest of 
the Governor himself. De Catinat had 
during the voyage exchanged his uni- 
form for a plain sombre suit, so that ex- 
cept for his military bearing there was 
nothing to show that he was a fugitive 
from the army. Old Catinat was now 
so weak that he was past the answering 
of questions, his daughter was forever at 
his side, and the soldier was diplomatist 
enough, after a training at Versailles, to 
say much without saying anything, and 
so their secret was still preserved. De 
Catinat had known what it was to be a 
Huguenot in Canada before the law was 
altered. He had no wish to try it after. 

On the day after the rescue they sight- 
ed Cape Breton in the south, and soon, 
running swiftly before an easterly wind, 
saw the loom of the east end of Anti- 
costi. Then they sailed up the mighty 
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river, though from mid-channel the 
banks on either side were hardly to * 
seen. As the shores narrowed in they 
saw the wild gorge of the Saguenay River 
upon the right, with the smoke from the 
little fishing and trading station of Tadou- 
sac streaming up above the pine- trees, 
Naked Indians, with their faces daubed 
with red clay, Algonquins and Abenakis. 
clustered round the ship in their birchen 
canoes with fruit and vegetables from 
the land, which brought fresh life to the 
secur -strickeu soldiers. Thence the 
sh .cked on up the river, past Mal Baie, 
th avine of the Eboulemens, and the 
bay of St. Paul, with its broad valley 
and wooded mountains, all in a blaze 
with their beautiful autumn dress, the 
searlets, the purples, and the golds, from 
the maple, the ash, the young oak, and 
the saplings of the birch. Amos Green, 
leaning on the bulwarks, stared with 
longing eyes at these vast expanses of vir- 
gin woodland, hardly traversed save by 
an occasional wandering savage or hardy 
coureur des bois. Then the bold outline 
of Cape Tourmente loomed up in front of 
them, they passed the rich placid mea- 
dows of Laval’s seigneury of Beaupré, 
and skirting the settlements of the island 
of Orleans, they saw the broad pool 
stretched out in front of them, the falls 
of Montmorenci, the high palisades of 
Point Levi, the cluster of vessels, and 
upon the right that wonderful rock, with 
its diadem of towers, and its township 
huddled round its base, the centre and 
stronghold of French power in America. 
Cannon thundered from the bastions 
above, and were echoed back by the war- 
ship, while ensigns dipped, hats waved, 
and a swarm of boats and canoes shot out 
to welcome the new Governor, and to con- 
vey the soldiers and passengers to shore. 

The old merchant had pined away since 
he had left French soil, like a plant 
which has been plucked from its roots. 
The shock of the shipwreck and the 
night spent in their bleak refuge upon 
the iceberg had been too much for his 
years and strength. 

Since they had been picked up he bad 
lain amid the scurvy-stricken soldiers, 
with hardly a sign of life save for his 
thin breathing, and the twitching of his 
seraggy throat. Now, however, at the 
sound of the cannon and the shouting, 
he opened his eyes, and raised himself 
slowly and painfully upon his elbow. 
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‘‘ What is it, father? What can we 
do for you?” cried Adéle. ‘* We are in 
America, and here is Amory and here am 
I. vour children.” 

But the old man shook his head. ‘‘ The 
Lord has brought me to the promised 
land, but He has not willed that I should 
enter into it,” said he. ‘* May His will be 
done, and blessed be His name forever! 
But at least I should wish, like Moses, to 
gaze upon it, if I cannot set foot upon it. 
Think you, Amory, that you could-lend 
me your arm and lead me on to the x?” 

‘Tf I have another to help me,’ d 

De Catinat; and ascending to the ck, 
he brought Amos Green back with him. 
‘Now, father, if you will lay a hand on 
the shoulder of each, you need scarce put 
your feet to the boards.” 
* A minute later the old merchant was 
on deck, and the two young men had 
seated him upon a coil of rope with his 
back against the mast, where he should 
be away from the crush. The soldiers 
were already crowding down into the 
boats, and all were so busy over their 
own affairs that they paid no heed to the 
little group of refugees who gathered 
round the stricken man. He turned 
his head painfully from side to side, but 
his eyes brightened as they fell upon the 
bright blue stretch of water, the flash of 
the distant falls, the high castle, and the 
long line of purple mountains away to 
the northwest. 

“Tt is not like France,” said he; ‘it 
is not green and peaceful and smiling; 
but it is grand and strong and stern like 
Him who made it. AsI have weakened, 
Adéle, my soul has been less clogged by 
my body, and I have seen clearly much 
that has been dim to me. And it has 
seemed to me, my children, that all this 
country of America—not Canada alone, 
but the land where you were born also, 
Amos Green, and all that stretches away 
towards yonder setting sun-—will be the 
best gift of God to man. For this has 
He held it concealed through all the ages, 
that now His own high purpose may be 
wrought upon it. For here is a land 
which is innocent, which has no past 
guilt to atone for, no feud, nor ill cus- 
tom, nor evil of any kind. And as the 
years roll on, all the weary and home- 
less ones, all who are stricken and land- 
less and wronged, will turn their faces to 
it, even as we have done. And hence 
will come a nation which will surely take 
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all that is good and leave all that is bad, 
moulding and fashioning itself into the 
highest. Do I not see such a mighty 
people—a people who will care more to 
raise their lowest than to exalt their rich- 
est, who will understand that there is 
more bravery in peace than in war, 
who will see that all men are brothers, 
and whose hearts will not narrow them- 
seives down to their own frontiers, but 
will warm in sympathy with every noble 
cause the whole world through. That is 
what I see, Adéle, as I lie here beside a 
shore upon which I shall never set my 
feet, and I say to you that if you and 
Amory go to the building of such a na- 
tion, then indeed your lives are not mis- 
spent. It will come, and when it comes 
may God guard it, may God watch over 
it and direct it!’ His head had sunk 
gradually lower upon his breast, and his 
lids had fallen slowly over his eyes, which 
had been looking away out past Point 
Levi at the rolling woods and the far-off 
mountains. Adéle gave a quick ery of 
despair, and threw her arms round the 
old man’s neck. 

‘‘He is dying, Amory, he is dying!” 
she cried. 

A stern Recollet friar, who had been 
telling his beads within a few paces of 
them, heard the ery, and was beside them 
in an instant. 

‘*He is indeed dying,” he said, as he 
gazed down at the ashen face. ‘‘ Has 
the old man had the sacraments of the 
Chureh ?” 

‘*Tdo not think that he needs them,” 
answered De Catinat, evasively. 

‘*“Which of us does not need them, 
young man?” said the friar, sternly. 
‘* And how can a man hope for salvation 
without them? I shall myself adminis- 
ter them without delay.” 

But the old Huguenot had opened his 
eyes, and with a last flicker of strength 
he pushed away the gray-hooded figure 
which bent over him. 

‘**T left all that I love rather than yield 
to you,” he cried, ‘‘and think you that 
you can overcome me now?” 

The Recollet started back at the words, 
and his hard suspicious eyes shot from 
De Catinat to the weeping girl. 

**So!” said he. ‘‘ You are Huguenots, 
then !” 

‘*Hush! Do not wrangle before a man 
who is dying!” cried De Catinat, in a 
voice as fierce as his own. 
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that the castaways were left very much 
to themselves. Thirty of the soldiers 
were down with fever and scurvy, and 
both priests and nuns were fully taken 
up in nursing them. Denonville, the 
Governor, a pious-minded dragoon, walk- 
ed the deck all day reading the psalms of 
David, and sat up half the night with 
maps and charts laid out before him, 
planning out the destruction of the Iro- 
quois, who were ravaging his dominions. 
The gallants and the ladies flirted, the 
maidens of Anjou made eyes at the sol- 
diers of Quercy,and the Bishop, St. Vallier, 
read his offices and lectured his clergy. 
Ephraim Savage used to stand all day 
glaring at the eaad man a hn comands). 
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so their secret was still preserved. De 
Catinat had known what it was to be a 
Huguenot in Canada before the law was 
altered. He had no wish to try it after. 
On the day after the rescue they sight- 
ed Cape Breton in the south, and soon, 
running swiftly before an easterly wind, 
saw the loom of the east end of Anti- 
costi. Then they sailed up the mighty 
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river, though from mid-channel the 
banks on either side were hardly to be 
seen. As the shores narrowed in they 
saw the wild gorge of the Saguenay River 
upon the right, with the smoke from thie 
little fishing and trading station of Tadou- 
sac streaming up above the pine- trees, 
Naked Indians, with their faces daubed 
with red clay, Algonquins and Abenakis, 
clustered round the ship in their birchen 
canoes with fruit and vegetables from 
the land, which brought fresh life to the 
secur -strickeu soldiers. Thence the 
sh .cked on up the river, past Mal Baie, 
th avine of the Eboulemens, and the 
bay of St. Paul, with its broad valley 
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wrought upon it. For here is a land 
which is innocent, which has no past 
guilt to atone for, no feud, nor ill cus- 
tom, nor evil of any kind. And as the 
years roll on, all the weary and home- 
less ones, all who are stricken and land- 
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all that is good and leave all that is bad, 
moulding and fashioning itself into the 
highest. Do I not see such a mighty 
people—a people who will care more to 
raise their lowest than to exalt their rich- 
est, who will understand that there is 
more bravery in peace than in war, 
who will see that all men are brothers, 
and whose hearts will not narrow them- 
selves down to their own frontiers, but 
will warm in sympathy with every noble 
cause the whole world through. That is 
what I see, Adéle, as I lie here beside a 
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The Recollet started back at the words, 
and his hard suspicious eyes shot from 
De Catinat to the weeping girl. 

‘*So!” said he. ‘‘ You are Huguenots, 
then!” 

“Hush! Do not wrangle before a man 
who is dying!” cried De Catinat, in a 
voice as fierce as his own. 
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‘*Before a man who is dead,” said 
Amos Green, solemnly. 

As he spoke, the old man’s face had re- 
laxed, his thousand wrinkles had been 
smoothed suddenly out as though an in- 
visible hand had passed over them, and 
his head fell back against the mast. 
Adéle remained motionless, with her arms 
still clasped round his neck and her cheek 
pressed against his shoulder. She had 
fainted. 

De Catinat raised his wife and bore ier 
down to the cabin of one of the ladies 
who had already shown them some kind- 
ness. Deaths were no new thing aboard 
the ship, for they had lost ten soldiers 
upon the outward passage, so that amid 
the joy and bustle of the disembarking 
there were few who had a thought to 
spare upon the dead pilgrim, and the less 
so when it was whispered abroad that 
he had been a Huguenot. A brief order 
was given that he should be buried in 
the river that night, and then, save fora 
sail-maker who fastened the canvas round 
him, mankind had done its last for Thé- 
ophile Catinat. With the survivors, how- 


ever, it was different, and when the troops 
were all disembarked, they were muster- 


ed in a little group upon the deck, and an 
officer of the Governor's suite decided 
upon what should be done with them. 
He was a portly, good-humored, ruddy- 
cheeked man, but De Catinat saw with 
apprehension that the Recollet friar walk- 
ed by his side as he advanced along tle 
deck, and exchanged a few whispered re- 
marks with him. There was a bitter 
smile upon the monk’s dark face which 
boded little good for the heretics. 

‘*TIt shall be seen to, good father, it 
shall be seen to,” said the officer, impa- 
tiently, in answer to one of these whis- 
pered injunctions. ‘‘I am as zealous a 
servant of Holy Church as you are.” 

‘‘T trust that you are, Monsieur de 
Bonneville. With so devout a Governor 
as Monsieur de Denonville, it might be an 
ill thing, even in this world, for the offi- 
cers of his household to be lax.” 

The soldier glanced angrily at his com- 
panion, for he saw the threat which 
lurked under the words. 

‘*IT would have you remember, father,” 
said he, ‘that if faith is a virtue, charity 
is no less so,” Then, speaking in Eng- 
lish, ‘‘ Which is Captain Savage ?” 

‘* Ephraim Savage, of Boston.” 

‘And Master Amos Green?” 
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‘** Amos Green, of New York.” 

‘**And Master Tomlinson?” 

** Jolin Tomlinson, of Salem.” 

‘And master- mariners Hiram Jeffer- 
son, Joseph Cooper, Seek-Grace Spaul- 
ding, and Paul Cushing, all of Massachiu- 
setts Bay?” 

‘** We are here.” 

‘*It is the Governor's orders that al] 
whom I have named shall be conveyed 
at once to the trading-brig Hope, which 
is yonder ship with the white paint line. 
She sails within the hour for the English 
provinces.” 

A buzz of joy broke from the castaway 
mariners at the prospect of being so 
speedily restored to their homes, and 
they hurried away to gather together the 
few possessions which they had saved 
from the wreck. The officer put his 
list in his pocket and stepped across to 
where De Catinat leaned moodily against 
the bulwarks. 

‘*Surely you remember me?” he said, 
“T could not forget your face, even 
though you have exchanged a blue coat 
for a black one.” 

De Catinat grasped the hand which 
was held out to him. 

‘“*L remember you well, De Bonne- 
ville, and the journey that we made to- 
gether to Fort Frontenac, but it was not 
for me to claim your friendship now that 
things have gone amiss with me.” 

‘Tut, man; once my friend, always 
my friend.” 

“IT feared, too, that my acquaintance 
would do you little good with yonder 
gray-cowled friar who is glowering be- 
hind you.” 

‘** Well, well, you know how it is with 
us here. Frontenac could keep them in 
their place, but De la Barre was as clay 
in their hands, and this new one prom- 
ises to follow in his steps. What with 
the Sulpitians at Montreal and the Jesu- 
its here, we poor devils are between the 
upper and the nether stones. But I am 
grieved from my heart to give such a wel- 
come as this to an old comrade, and still 
more to his wife.” 

‘* What is to be done, then?” 

‘*You are to be confined to the ship 
until she sails, which will be in a week at 
the furthest.” 

‘** And then?” 

**You are to be carried home in her, 
and handed over to the Governor of Ro- 
chelle, to be sent back to Paris. Those 
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are Monsieur de Denonville’s orders, and 
if they be not carried out to the letter, 
then we shall have the whole hornets’ 
nest about our ears.” 

De Catinat groaned as he listened. Af- 
ter all their strivings and trials and ef- 
forts, to return to Paris, the scorn of his 
enemies and an object of pity to his 
friends, was too deep a humiliation. He 
flushed with shame at the very thought. 
To be led back like the homesick pea- 
sant who has deserted his regiment! Bet- 
ter one spring into the broad blue river 
beneath him, were it not for little pale- 
faced Adéle, who had none but him to 
look to. It was so tame! So ignomin- 
ious! And yet in this floating prison, 
with a woman whose fate was linked 
with his own, what hope was there of es- 
cape ¢ 

De Bonneviile had left him with a few 
blunt words of sympathy, but the friar 
still paced the deck, with a furtive glance 
at him from time to time, and two sol- 
diers who were stationed upon the poop 
passed and repassed within a few yards 
of him. They had orders evidently to 
watch his movements. MHeart-sick, he 
leaned over the side, watching the Ind- 
ians in their paint and feathers shooting 
backwards and forwards in their canoes, 
and staring across at the town, where the 
gaunt gable ends of houses and charred 
walls marked the effects of the terrible 
fire which a few years before had com- 
pletely destroyed the lower town. The 
setting sun was reddening the battle- 
ments and softening the stern outlines of 
the rock upon which it rested, while be- 
yond his scope of vision it glittered and 
twinkled upon the polished muskets of 
the troops who were drilling above upon 
the parade-ground. As he stood gazing 
his attention was drawn away by the 
swish of oars, and a large boat full 
of men passed immediately underneath 
where he stood. 

It held the New-Englanders, who were 
being conveyed to the ship which was to 
take them home. There were the four 
seamen huddled together, and there in 
the sheets were Captain Ephraim Savage 
and Amos Green, conversing together and 
pointing to the shipping. The grizzled 
face of the old Puritan and the bold fea- 
tures of the woodsman were turned more 
than once in his direction, but no word 
of farewell and no kindly wave of the 
hand came back to the lonely exile. 
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They were so full of their own future and 
their own happiness that they had not a 
thought to spare upon his misery. He 
could have borne anything from his en- 
emies, but this sudden neglect from his 
friends came too heavily after his own 
troubles. He stooped his face to his 
arms, and burst in an instant into a pas- 
sion of sobs. Before he raised his eyes 
again the brig had hoisted her anchor, 
and was tacking under full canvas out of 
the Quebec basin. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


THE VOICE AT THE PORT-HOLE. 


THAT night old Théophile Catinat was 
buried from the ship's side, his sole mourn- 
ers the two who bore his own blood in 
their veins. The next day De Catinat 
spent upon deck, amid the bustle and 
confusion of the unlading, endeavoring 
to cheer Adéle by light chatter, which 
came from a heavy heart. He pointed 


out to her the places which he had known 
so well, the citadel where he had been 
quartered, the college of the Jesuits, the 
cathedral of Bishop Laval, the magazine 
of the old company, dismantled by the 


great fire, and the house of Aubert de la 
Chesnaye, the only private one which 
had remained standing in the lower part. 
From where they lay they could see not 
only the places of interest, but something 
also of that motley population which 
made the town so different to all others, 
save only its younger sister, Montreal. 
Passing and repassing along the steep 
path with the picket-fence which con- 
nected the two quarters, they saw the 
whole panorama of Canadian life moving 
before their eyes, the soldiers with their 
slouch-hats, their plumes, and their ban- 
doleers, habitans from the river cétes in 
their rude peasant dresses, little changed 
from their forefathers of Brittany or Nor- 
mandy, and young rufflers from France, 
or from the seigneuries, who cocked their 
hats and swaggered in what they thought 
to be the true Versailles fashion. There, 
too, might be seen little knots of the men 
of the woods, cowreurs des bois or vo- 
yageurs, with leathern hunting - tunics, 
fringed leggings, and fur cap with eagle 
feather, who came once a year to. the 
cities, leaving their Indian wives and 
children in some up-country wigwam. 
Redskins, too, were there, leather - faced 
Algonquin fishers and hunters, wild Mic- 
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macs from the east, and savage Abena- 
kis from the south, while everywhere 
were the gray habits of the Franciscans, 
and the black cassocks and broad hats of 
the Recollets and Jesuits, the moving 
spirits of the whole. 

Such were the folk who crowded the 
streets of the capital of this strange off- 
shoot of France, which had been planted 
along the line of the great river, a thou- 
sand leagues from the parent country. 
And it was a singular settlement, the 
most singular, perhaps, that has ever been 
made. For a long twelve hundred miles 
it extended, from Tadousac in the east, 
away to the trading-stations upon the 
borders of the Great Lakes, limiting itself 
for the most part to narrow cultivated 
strips upon the margins of the river, 
banked in behind by wild forests and 
unexplored mountains, which forever 
tempted the peasant from his hoe and his 
plough, to the freer life of the paddle and 
the musket. Thin scattered clearings, al- 
ternating with little palisaded clumps of 
log-hewn houses, marked the line where 
civilization was forcing itself in upon the 
huge continent, and barely holding its 
own against the rigor of a Northern cli- 


mate and the ferocity of merciless ene- 


mies. The whole white population of 
this mighty district, including soldiers, 
priests, and woodmen, with all women 
and children, was very far short of twen- 
ty thousand souls, and yet so great was 
their energy, and such the advantage of 
the central government under which they 
lived, that they have left their trace upon 
the whole continent. When the pros- 
perous English settlers were content to 
live upon their acres, and when no axe 
had rung upon the further side of the 
Alleghanies, the French had pushed their 
daring pioneers, some in the black robe 
of the missionary and some in the fringed 
tunic of the hunter, to the uttermost end 
of the continent. They had mapped out 
the lakes, and had bartered with fierce 
Sioux on the great plains, where the 
wooden wigwam gave place to the hide 
tepee. Marquette had followed the Illi- 
nois down to the Mississippi, and had 
traced the course of the great river until, 
first of all white men, he looked upon 
the turbid flood of the rushing Missouri. 
La Salle had ventured even further, had 
passed the Ohio, and had made his way 
to the Mexican Gulf, raising the French 
arms where the city of New Orleans was 
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afterwards to stand. Others had pushed 
on to the Rocky Mountains and to the 
huge wilderness of the Northwest, preach- 
ing, bartering, cheating, baptizing, sway- 
ed by many motives, and holding on|y 
in common a courage which never falter- 
ed and a fertility of resource which took 
them in safety past every danger. French- 
men were to the north of the British set- 
tlements, Frenchmen were to the west of 
them, and Frenchmen were to the south 
of them, and if all the continent is not 
now French, the fault assuredly did not 
rest with that iron race of early Cana- 
dians. 

All this De Catinat explained to Adéle 
during the autumn day, trying to draw 
her thoughts away from the troubles of 
the past, and from the long dreary voy 
age which lay before her. She, fresh 
from the staid life of the Parisian street 
and from the tame scenery of the Seine, 
gazed with amazement at the river, the 
woods, and the mountains, and clutched 
her husband’s arm in horror when a ¢a- 
noeful of wild, skin-clad Algonquins, 
their faces striped with white and red 
paint, came flying past, with the foam 
dashing from their paddles. Again the 
river turned from blue to pink, again the 
old citadel was bathed in the evening 
glow, and again the two exiles descended 
to their cabins, with cheering words for 
each other and heavy thoughts in their 
own hearts. 

De Catinat’s bunk was next to a port- 
hole, and it was his custom to keep this 
open, as the caboose in which the cooking 
was done for the crew was ciose to him, 
and the air was hot and heavy. That 
night he found it impossible to sleep, and 
he lay tossing under his blanket, think- 
ing over every possible means by which 
they might be able to get away from this 
cursed ship. But even if they got away, 
where could they go to then? All Can- 
ada was sealed to them. The woods to 
the south were full of ferocious Indians. 
The English settlements would, it was 
true, grant them freedom to use their 
own religion, but what could his wife and 
he do without a friend, strangers among 
folk who spoke another tongue! Had 
Amos Green remained true to them, then, 
indeed, all would have been well. But 
he had deserted them. Of course there 
was no reason why he should not. He 
was no blood-relation of theirs. He had 
already benefited them many times. His 
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own people and the life that he loved 
were waiting for him at home. Why 
should he linger here for the sake of folk 
whom he had known but a few months? 
It was not to be expected, and yet—and 
vet—De Catinat could not realize it, could 
not understand it. 

But what was that? Above the gentle 
lapping of the river he had suddenly heard 
a sharp clear ‘* Hist!” Perhaps it was some 
passing boatman or Indian. Then itcame 
again, that eager, urgent summons. He 
sat up and stared about him. It certainly 
must have come from the open port-hole. 
He looked out, but only to see the broad 
basin, with the loom of the shipping, and 
the distant twinkle from the lights on 
Point Levi. As his head dropped back 
upon the pillow, something fell upon his 
chest with a little tap, and rolling off, 
rattled along the boards. He sprang up, 
caught a lantern from a hook, and flashed 
it upon the floor. There was the missile 
which had struck him —a little golden 
brooch. As he lifted it up and looked 
closer at it, a thrill passed through him. 
[It had been his own, and he had given it 
to Amos Green upon the second day that 
he had met him, when they were starting 
together for Versailles. 

This was a signal, then, and Amos 
Green had not deserted them, after all. 
He dressed himself, all in a tremble with 
excitement, and went upon deck. It was 
pitch-dark, and he could see no one, but 
the sound of regular footfalls somewhere 
in the fore part of the ship showed that 
the sentinels were still there. 

The guardsman walked over to the side 
and peered down into the darkness. He 
could see the loom of a boat. ** Who is 
there?” he whispered. 

‘Is that you, De Catinat?” 

“Yea:* 

‘*“We have come for you.” 

‘*God bless you, Amos!” 

‘Is your wife there?” 

‘No, but I can rouse her.” 

“Good! But first catch this cord. 
pull up the ladder.” 

De Catinat gripped the line which was 
thrown to him, and on drawing it up, 
found that it was attached to a rope-lad- 
der furnished at the top with two steel 
hooks to eatch on to the bulwarks. He 
placed them in position, and then made 
his way very softly to the cabin amid- 
ships in the ladies’ quarter, which had been 
allotted to his wife. She was the only 
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woman on board the ship now, so that he 
was able to tap at her door in safety, and 
to explain in a few words the need for 
haste and for secrecy. In ten minutes 
Adéle had dressed, and with her valu- 
ables in a little bundle, had slipped out 
from her cabin. Together they made 
their way upon deck once more, and crept 
aft under the shadow of the bulwarks. 
They were almost there when De Catinat 
stopped suddenly and ground out an oath 
through his clinched teeth. Between 


them and the rope-ladder there was stand- 
ing, in a dim patch of murky light, the 


‘HELD IT UP TO CAST ITS LIGHT UPON THEM.” 


grim figure of a friar. He was peering 
through the darkness, his heavy cowl 
shadowing his face, and he advanced 
slowly, as if he had caught a glimpse of 
them. A lantern hung ffom the mizzen 
shrouds above him. He unfastened it, 
and held it up to cast its light upon them. 

But De Catinat was not a man with 
whom it was safe to trifle. His life had 
been one of quick resolve and prompt ac- 
tion. Was this vindictive friar at the 
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last moment to stand between him and 
freedom? It was a dangerous position to 
take. The guardsman pulled Adéle into 
the shadow of the mast, and then, as the 
monk advanced, he sprang out upon him 
and seized him by the gown. As he did 
so the other's cowl was pushed back, and 
instead of the harsh features of the Recol- 
let, De Catinat saw with amazement in 
the glimmer of the lantern the shrewd 
gray eyes and strong stern face of Ephra- 
im Savage. At the same instant another 
figure appeared over the side, and the 
warm-hearted Frenchman threw himself 
into the arms of Amos Green. 

**Tt's all right,” said the young hunter, 
disengaging himself with some embarrass- 
ment from the other’s embrace. ‘* We've 
got him in the boat, with a buckskin glove 
jammed into his gullet.” 

** Who, then?” 

‘*The man whose cloak Captain Ephra- 
im there has put round him. He came 


on us when you were away rousing your 

3ut we got him to be quiet between 
Is the lady there?” 

‘** Here she is.” 

‘*As quick as you can, then, for some 
one may come along.” 

Adéle was helped over the side, and 


lady. 
us. 


seated in the stern of a birch-bark canoe. 
The three men unhooked the ladder, and 
swung themselves down by a rope, while 
two Indians, who held the paddles, push- 
ed silently off from the ship’s side, and 
shot swiftly up the stream. A minute 
later a dim loom behind them and the 
glimmer of two yellow lights were all that 
they could see of the St. Christophe. 

‘*Take a paddle, Amos, and I'll take 
one,” said Captain Savage, stripping off 
his monk’s gown. ‘I felt safer in this 
on the deck of yon ship, but it don't help 
in a boat. I believe we might have fast- 
ened the hatches and taken her, brass 
guns and all, had we been so minded.” 

**And been hanged as pirates at the 
yard-arm next morning,” said Amos. “‘I 
think that we have done better to take the 
honey and leave the tree. I hope, ma- 
dame, that all is well with you?” 

‘** Nay, I can hardly understand what 
has happened, or where we are.” 

**Nor can I, Amos.” 

‘**Did you not expect us to come back 
for you, then?” 

‘*T did not know what to expect.” 

** Well, now, surely you could not think 
that we would leave you without a word.” 
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‘*T confess that I was cut to the heart 
by it.” 

‘*T feared that you were when I looked 
at you with the tail of my eye, and saw 
you staring so blackly over the bulwarks 
at us. But if we had been seen talking 
or planning, they would have been upon 
our trail at once. As it was, they had 
not a thought of suspicion, save only this 
fellow whom we have in the bottom of 
the boat here.” 

‘* And what did you do?” 

** We left the brig last night. got ashore 
on the Beaupré side, arranged for this 
canoe, and lay dark all day. Then to- 
night we got alongside, and I roused you 
easily, for I knew where you slept. The 
friar nearly spoiled all when you were 
below, but we gagged him and _ passed 
him over the side. Ephraim popped on 
his gown, so that he might go forward to 
help you without danger, for we were 
seared at the delay.” 

‘“*Ah, it is glorious to be free once 
more. What do I not owe you, Amos!” 

‘* Well, you looked after me when | 
was in your country, and I am going to 
look after you now.” 

‘**And where are we going ?” 

‘*Ah, there you have me. It is this 
way or none, for we can’t get down to the 
sea. We must make our way overland 
as best we can, and we must leave a good 
stretch betweeu Quebec and us before the 
day breaks; for, from what I hear, they 
would rather have a Huguenot prisoner 
than an Iroquois sagamore. By the eter- 
nal, I cannot see why they should make 
such a fuss over how a man chooses to 
save his own soul, though here is old 
Ephraim, just as fierce upon the otler 
side, so all the folly is not one way.” 

‘“What are you saying about me?” 
asked the seaman, pricking up his ears at 
the mention of his own name. 

‘‘Only that you are a good stiff old 
Protestant.” 

‘Yes, thank God! My motto is free- 
dom to conscience, d’ye see, except just 
for Quakers, and papists, and — and | 
wouldn't stand Anne Hutchinsons, and 
women testifyin’, and such like foolish- 
ness.” 

Amos Green laughed. ‘‘ The Almighty 
seems to pass it over, so why should you 
take it to heart?” said he. 

‘*Ah, you’re young and callow yet. 
You'll live to know better. Why, shall 
hear you sayin’ a good word soon for 
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such unclean spawn as this!” 


prodding 
the prostrate friar with the handle of his 
paddle. 

‘*T dare say he’s a good man accordin’ 
to his lights.” 

‘* And I dare say a shark is a good fish 
accordin’ to its lights. No, lad, you won't 
mix up light and dark for me in that sort 
of fashion. You may talk until you un- 
ship your jaw, d’ye see, but you'll never 
talk a foul wind into a fair one. Pass 
over the pouch and the tinder-box, and 
maybe our friend here will take a turn at 
my paddle.” 

All night they toiled up the great river, 
straining every nerve to place themselves 
beyond the reach of pursuit. By keeping 
well into the southern bank, and so avoid- 
ing the force of the current, they sped 
swiftly along, for both Amos and De 
Catinat were practised hands with the 
paddle, and the two Indians worked as 
though they were wire and whip-cord in- 
stead of flesh and blood. An utter silence 
reigned over all the broad stream, broken 
only by the lap, lap, of the water against 
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their curving bows, the whirring of the 
night-hawk above them, and the sharp 
high barking of foxes away in the woods. 
When at last morning broke, and the 
black shaded imperceptibly into gray, 
they were far out of sight of the citadel 
and of all man’s handiwork. 
Virgin woods in their wonderful many- 
colored autumn dress flowed right down 
to the river edge on either side, and in 
the centre was a little island, with a rim 
of yellow sand, and an outtlame of scarlet 
tupelo and sumac in one bright tangle of 
color in the centre. 

‘*T’ve passed here before,” said De Ca- 
tinat. ‘‘I remember marking that great 
maple with the blaze on its trunk 
last I went with the Governor to Mon- 
treal. That was in Frontenac’s day, when 
the King was first and the Bishop second.” 

The redskins who had sat like terra- 
cotta figures, without a trace of expres- 
sion upon their set, hard faces, pricked up 
their ears at the sound of that name. 

‘*My brother has spoken of the great 
Onontio,” said one of them, glancing 


trace of 


when 
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round. ‘‘ We have listened to the whist- 
ling of evil birds who tell us that he will 
never come back to his children across 
the seas.” 

‘*He is with the great white father,” 
answered De Catinat. ‘‘I have myself 
seen him in his council, and he will as- 
suredly come across the great water if his 
people have need of him.” 

The Indian shook his shaven head. 

“The rutting month. is past, my bro- 
ther,” said he, speaking in broken French, 
‘*but ere the month of the bird-laying 
has come there will be no white man 
upon this river, save only behind stone 
walls.” 

‘“What, then? We have heard little. 
Have the Iroquois broken out so fiercely?” 

‘*My brother, they said that they 
would eat up the Hurons, and where are 
the Hurons now? They turned their 
faces upon the Eries, and where are the 
Eriesnow? They went westward against 
the Illinois, and who can find an Illinois 
village? They raised the hatchet against 
the Andastes, and their name is blotted 
from the earth. And now they have 
danced a dance and sung a song which 
will bring little good to my white bro- 
thers.” 

‘* Where are they, then ?” 

The Indian waved his hand along the 
whole southern and western horizon. 
‘** Where are they not? The woods are 
rustling with them. They are like a fire 
among dry grass, so swift and so ter- 
rible.”’ 

‘**On my life,” said De Catinat, ‘if 
these devils are indeed unchained, they 
will need old Frontenac back if they are 
not to be swept into the river.” 

“Ay,” said Amos. ‘‘I saw him once 
when I was brought before him with the 
others for trading on what he called 
French ground. His mouth set like a 
skunk-trap, and he looked at us as if he 
would have liked our scalps for his leg- 
gings. But I could see that he was a 
chief and a brave man.” 

‘*He was an enemy of the Church, and 
the right hand of the foul fiend in this 
country,” said a voice from the bottom of 
the canoe. 

It was the friar, who had succeeded in 
getting rid of the buckskin glove and belt 
with which the two Americans had gagged 
him. He was lying huddled up now, glar- 
ing savagely at the party with his fierce 
dark eyes. 
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‘His jaw tackle has come adrift,” 
“Let me brace it up 


said the seaman. 
again.” 

‘*Nay, why should we take him fur. 
ther?” asked Amos. ‘* He is but weig))t 
for us to carry, and I cannot see that we 
profit by his company. Let us put him 
out.” 

** Ay, sink or swim,” cried old Ephra- 
im, with enthusiasm. 

‘*Nay; upon the bank.” 

** And have him, maybe, in front of us 
warning the blackjackets.” 

‘**On that island, then.” 

‘*Very good. He can hail the first of 
his folk who pass.” 

They shot over to the island and land- 
ed the friar, who said nothing, but cursed 
them with his eye. They left with him 
a small supply of biscuit and of flour, 
to last him until he should be picked 
up. Then, having passed a bend in the 
river, they ran their canoe ashore ina 
little cove where the whortleberry and 
cranberry bushes grew right down to the 
water’s edge, and the sward was bright 
with the white euphorbia, the blue gen- 
tian, and the purple balm. There they 
laid out their small stock of provisions 
and ate a hearty breakfast, while discuss- 
ing what their plans should be for the 
future. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE INLAND WATERS. 


THEY were not badly provided for their 
journey. The captain of the Gloucester 
brig in which the Americans had started 
from Quebec knew Ephraim Savage well 
—as who did not upon the New England 
coast? He had accepted his bill, therefore, 
at three months’ date, at as high a rate 
of interest as he could screw out of him, 
and he had let him have in return three 
excellent guns, a good supply of ammu- 
nition, and enough money to provide for 
all his wants. In this way he had hired 
the canoe and the Indians, and had fitted 
her with meat and biscuit to last them 
for ten days at the least, 

‘It’s like the breath of life to me to 
feel the heft of a gun and to smell the 
trees round me,” said Amos. ‘* Why, it 
cannot be more than a hundred leagues 
from here to Albany or Schenectady right 
through the forest.” 

‘** Ay, lad, but how is the gal to walk a 
hundred leagues through a forest? No, 
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no: let us keep water under our keel, and 
lean on the Lord.” 

“Then there is only one way for it. 
We must make the Richelieu River, and 
keep right along to Lake Champlain and 
Lake St. Sacrement. There we should be 
close by the head-waters of the Hudson.” 

‘Tt is a dangerous road,” said De Cati- 
nat. who understood the conversation of 
his companions, even when he was un- 
able to join in it. ‘‘ We should need to 
skirt the country of the Mohawks.” 

‘Tt is the only one, I guess. It is that 
or nothing.” 

‘‘And I have a friend upon the Riche- 
lieu River who, I am sure, would help 
us on our way,” said De Catinat, with a 
smile. ‘*‘ Adéle, you have heard me talk 
of Charles de la Noué, Seigneur de Sainte 
Marie.” 

‘‘He whom you used to call the Cana- 
dian Duke, Amory?” 

‘Precisely. His seigneury lies on the 
Richelieu, a little to the south of Fort St. 
Louis, and I am sure that he would speed 
us on our way.” 

‘“Good!” eried Amos. ‘‘If we havea 
friend there, we shall do well. That 
clinches it, then, and we shall hold fast 
by the river. Let’s get to our paddles, 
then, for that friar will make mischidf 
for us if he can.” 

And so for a long week the little party 
toiled up the great waterway, keeping 
ever to the southern bank, where there 
were fewer clearings. On both sides of 
the stream the woods were thick, but ev- 
ery here and there they would curve 
away, and a narrow strip of cultivated 
land would skirt the bank, with the yel- 
low stubble to mark where the wheat had 
grown. Adéle looked with interest at the 
wooden houses, with their jutting stories 
and quaint gable ends, at the solid stone- 
built manor-houses of the seigneurs, and 
at the mills which projected above the 
houses in every hamlet, and which served 
the double purpose of grinding flour and 
of a loop-holed place of retreat in case of 
attack. Horrible experience had taught 
the Canadians what the English settlers 
had yet to learn, that in a land of sav- 
ages it is a folly to place isolated farm- 
houses in the centre of their own fields. 
The clearings then radiated out from the 
villages, and every cottage was built with 
an eye to the military necessities of the 
whole, so that the defence might make a 
stand at all points, and might finally cen- 
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tre upon the stone manor-house and the 
mill. Now at every bluff and hill near 
the hamlets might be seen the gleam of 
the muskets of the watchers, for it was 
known that the scalping parties of the 
Five Nations were out, and none could 
tell where the blow would fall, save that 
it must come where they were least pre- 
pared to meet it. 

Indeed, at every step in this country, 
whether the traveller were on the St. 
Lawrence, or west upon the lakes, or 
down upon the banks of the Mississippi, 
or south in the country of the Cherokees 
and of the Creeks, he would still find the 
inhabitants in the same state of dreadful 
expectancy, and from the same cause. 
The Iroquois, as they were named by the 
French, or the Five Nations, as they called 
themselves, hung like a cloud over the 
whole great continent. Their confedera- 
tion was a natural one, for they were of 
the same stock and spoke the same lan- 
guage, and all attempts to separate them 
had been in vain. Mohawks, Cayugas, 


Onondagas, Oneidas,and Senecas were each 
proud of their own totems and their own 
chiefs, but in war they were Iroquois, 
and the enemy of one was the enemy of 


all. Their numbers were small, for they 
were never able to put two thousand 
warriors in the field, and their country 
was limited, for their villages were scat- 
tered over the tract which lies between 
Lake Champlain and Lake Ontario. But 
they were united, they were cunning, they 
were desperately brave, and they were 
fiercely aggressive and energetic. Hold- 
ing a central position, they struck out 
upon each side in turn, never content 
with simply defeating an adversary, but 
absolutely annihilating and destroying 
him, while holding all the others in check 
by their diplomacy. War was their busi- 
ness, and cruelty their amusement. One 
by one they had turned their arms against 
the various nations, until for a space of 
over a thousand square miles none exist- 
ed save by sufferance. They had swept 
away Hurons and Huron missions in one 
fearful massacre. They had destroyed 
the tribes of the Northwest, until even the 
distant Sacs and Foxes trembled at their 
name. They had scoured the whole coun- 
try to westward, until their scalping par- 
ties had come into touch with their kins- 
men the Sioux, who were lords of the 
great plains, even as they were of the 
great forests. The New England Indians 
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in the east, and the Shawnees and Dela- 
wares further south, paid tribute to them, 
and the terror of their arms had extended 
over the borders of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. Never perhaps in the world’s his- 
tory has so small a body of men domi- 
nated so large a district and for so long 
a time. 

For half a century these tribes had 
nursed a grudge towards the French, 
since Champlain and some of his follow- 
ers had taken part with their enemies 
against them. During all these years 
they had brooded in their forest villages, 
flashing out now and again in some bor- 
der outrage, but waiting for the most part 
until their chance should come. And 
now it seemed to them that it had come. 
They had destroyed all the tribes who 
might have allied themselves with the 
white men. They had isolated them. 
They had supplied themselves with good 
guns and plenty of ammunition from tlie 
Dutch and English of New York. The 
long thin line of French settlements lay 
naked before them. They were gathered 
in the woods like hounds in leash, wait- 
ing for the orders of their chiefs which 
should precipitate them with torch and 
with tomahawk upon the belt of villages. 

Such was the situation as the little party 
of refugees paddled along the bank of the 
river, seeking the only path which could 
lead them to peace and to freedom. Yet 
it was, as they well knew, a dangerous 
road to follow. All down the Richelieu 
were the outposts and block-houses of the 
French; for when the feudal system was 
grafted upon Canada, the various sei- 
gneurs, or native noblesse, were assigned 
their estates in the positions which would 
be of most benefit to the settlement. Each 
seigneur, with his tenants under him, train- 
ed as they were in the use of arms, formed 
a military force exactly as they had done 
in the Middle Ages, the farmer holding 
his fief upon condition that he mustered 
when called upon to do so. Hence the 
old officers of the regiment of Carignan 
and the more hardy of the settlers had 
been placed along the line of the Riche- 
lieu, which runs at an angle with the St. 
Lawrence, towards the Mohawk country. 
The block-houses themselves might hold 
their own, but to the little party who had 
to travel down from one to the other the 
situation was full of deadly peril. It was 
true that the Iroquois were not at war 
with the English, but they would dis- 
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criminate little when on the war-path 
and the Americans, even had they wished 
to do so, could not separate their fate 
from that of their two French compan- 
ions. 

As they ascended the St. Lawrence 
they met many canoes coming down 
Sometimes it was an officer or an officia] 
on his way to the capital from Three Riy- 
ers or Montreal, sometimes it was a load 
of skins, with Indians or cowreurs des 
bois conveying them down to be shipped 
to Europe, and sometimes it was a smal] 
canoe which bore a sunburnt, grizzly 
haired man with rusty weather-stained 
black cassock, who zigzagged from bank 
to bank, stopping at every Indian hut 
upon his way. If aught were amiss with 
the Church in Canada, the fault lay not 
with men like these village priests, who 
toiled and worked and spent their very 
lives in bearing comfort and hope, and a 
little touch of refinement, too, through all 
those wilds. More than once these way 
farers wished to have speech with the 
fugitives, but they pushed onwards, dis 
regarding their signs and hails. From 
below nothing overtook them, for they 
paddled from early morning until late at 
night, drawing up the canoe when they 
halted, and building a fire of dry wood, 
for already the nip of the coming winter 
was in the air. 

It was not only the people and their 
dwellings which were stretched out be 
fore the wondering eyes of the French 
girl as she sat, day after day, in the stern 
of the canoe. Her husband and Amos 
Green taught her also to take notice of 
the sights of the woodlands, and as they 
skirted the bank they pointed out a thou- 
sand things which her own senses would 
never have discerned. Sometimes it was 
the furry face of a raccoon peeping out 
from some tree cleft, or an otter swim- 
ming under the overhanging brush wood 
with the gleam of a white fish in its 
mouth. Or perhaps it was the wild-cat 
crouching along a branch, with its wicked 
yellow eyes fixed upon the squirrels which 
played at the further end; or else with a 
scuttle and rush the Canadian porcupine 
would thrust its way among the yellow 
blossoms of the resinweed and the tan- 
gle of the whortleberry bushes. She 
learned, too, to recognize the pert sharp 
ery of the tiny chickadee, the call of 
the bluebird, and the flash of its wings 
amid the foliage, the sweet chirpy note 
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of the black and white bobolink, and the 
yng-drawn mewing of the cat-bird. On 
the breast of the broad blue river, with 
nature’s sweet concert ever sounding 
rom the bank, and with every color that 
.rtist could devise spread out before her 
eves in the foliage of the dying woods, 

e smile eame back to her lips, and her 
cheeks took a glow of health which 
France had never been able to give. De 
Catinat saw the change in her, but her 
presence weighed him down with fear, 
for he knew that while nature had made 
these woods a heaven, man had changed 
it into a hell, and that a nameless horror 
lurked behind all the beauty of the fading 
leaves and of the woodland flowers. Of- 
ten, as he lay at night beside the smoul- 
dering fire upon his couch of spruce 
boughs and looked at the little figure 
muted in the blanket and slumbering 
peacefully by his side, he felt that he had 
no right to expose her to such peril, and 
that in the morning they should turn the 
canoe eastward again and take what fate 
might bring them at Quebec. But ever 
with the daybreak there came the thought 
of the humiliation, the dreary homeward 
voyage, the separation which would await 
them in galley and dungeon, to turn him 
from his purpose. 

On the seventh day they rested at a 
point but a few miles from the mouth of 
the Richelieu River, where a large block- 
house, Fort Richelieu, had been built by 
M. de Saurel. Once past this, they had 
no great distance to go to reach the sei- 
gneury of De Catinat’s friend of the no- 
blesse, who would help them upon their 
way. ‘They had spent the night upon a 
little island in mid-stream, and at early 
dawn they were about to thrust the canoe 
out again from the sand-lined cove in 
which she lay, when Ephraim Savage 
growled in his throat and pointed out 
across the water. 

A large canoe was coming up the river, 
flying along as quick as a dozen arms 
could drive it. In the stern sat a gray 
figure which bent forward with every 
swing of the paddles, as though consumed 
by eagerness to push onwards. Even at 
that distance there was no mistaking it. 
It was the fanatical monk whom they 
had left behind them. 

Concealed among the brushwood they 
watched their pursuers fly past and van- 
ish round a curve in the stream. Then 
they looked at one another in perplexity. 
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‘*“ We'd have done better either to put 
him overboard or to take him as ballast,” 
said Ephraim. ‘‘ He’s hull down in front 
of us now, and drawin’ full.” 

‘* Well, we can’t take the back track, 
anyhow,” remarked Amos. 

‘* And yet how can we go on?” said De 
Catinat, despondently. ‘‘ This vindictive 
devil will give word at the fort, and at ev- 
ery other point along the river. He has 
been back to Quebec. It is one of the 
Governor’s own canoes, and goes three 
paces to our two.” 

‘* Let me cipher it out.” Amos Green 
sat or. a fallen maple with his head sunk 
upon his hands. ‘‘ Well,” said he, pres- 
ently, ‘‘if it’s no good going on, and no 
good going back, there’s only one way, 
and that is to goto one side. That's so, 
Ephraim, is it not ?” 

“Ay, ay, lad; if you can’t run, you 
must tack, but it seems shoal water on 
either bow.” 

‘**We can’t go to the north, so it fol- 
lows that we must go to the south.” 

‘*Leave the canoe!” 

‘It’s our only chance. We can cut 
through the woods and come out near 
this friendly house on the Richelieu. The 
friar will lose our trail then, and we'll 
have no more trouble with him, if he 
stays on the St. Lawrence.” 

‘‘There’s nothing else for it,” said Cap- 
tain Ephraim, ruefully. ‘‘It’s not my 
way to go by land if I can get by water, 
and I have not been a fathom deep in a 
wood since King Philip came down on 
the province, so you must lay the course 
and keep her straight, Amos.” 

“Tt is not far, and it will not take us 
long. Let us get over to the southern 
bank, and we shall make a start. If ma- 
dame tires, De Catinat, we shall take 
turns to carry her.” 

‘* Ah, monsieur, you cannot think what 
a good walkerIam! In this splendid air 
one might go on forever.” 

‘* We will cross, then.” In avery few 
minutes they were at the other side, and 
had landed at the edge of the forest. 
There the guns and ammunition were al- 
lotted to each man, and his share of the 
provisions and of the scanty baggage. 
Then having paid the Indians, and hav- 
ing instructed them to say nothing of 
their movements, they turned their backs 
upon the river, and plunged into the si- 
lent woods. 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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a a years ago the state of affairs 
in the New York world of art (a 
** world” only by courtesy) might large- 
ly have been summed up in one word— 
‘**Diisseldorf.” At least it was from that 
little ex-duchy and its famous academy 
that the ruling influence came. We had 
the Diisseldorf Gallery, a pseudo-Gothic 
and churchlike wooden building down 
on Broadway, outwardly as brown as the 
tone of the pictures it contained; and for 
a while the torch of illumination seemed 
to consist of tallow, a favorite order of 
subjects being candle-light effects, varied 
occasionally by ghastly moonlight con- 
trasts. Painters who were not allured 
by this taper tried to follow, in the good 
or bad old way, Flemish and Italian mas- 
ters of the great period, or else modelled 
upon the English story-telling school, or 
patiently sought to reflect American land- 
scape in compositions that betrayed no 
distinct foreign lineage, yet, it must also 
be said, showed little of native force or 
of originality in any kind. 

Portraiture, with few exceptions, was 
weak and superficial; the genre work of 
the time was of a thin, crude sort, which 
could not now gain attention; and Hen- 
ry Tuckerman’s later dictum would have 
applied equally well then: ‘‘ Our painters 
have no individual, unmistakable man- 
ner, like that of every well-known foreign 
painter.” 

There came a bright October day in 
1863 when a short procession of gentle- 
men, brought up in the rear by two 
school-boys (of whom the writer was 
one), formed at the Century Club, and 
marched up Fourth Avenue to the corner 
of Twenty-third Street, where the corner- 
stone of the present Academy of Design 
was laid. That was a time of civil war 
and turmoil; and I remember how Parke 
Godwin, making a speech at this cere- 
mony, eloquently compared the advance 
which art was about to make in Amer- 
ica to the new life it had sprung into 
amid the popular struggles of the Neth- 
erlands. Faith was needed to accept his 
prophecy, but the occasion really was the 
beginning of a new epoch. At the Acad- 
emy’s first exhibition in its new building 
a local pre-Raphaelite movement began 
to show how much headway it had gained. 
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Its leaders, one of whom was T. C. Far. 
rer, brother of Henry Farrer (since dis 
tinguished as a water-colorist and a pres 
ident of the Water-color Society), were 
inspired by Ruskin; they sympathized 
with Millais in his earlier phase, and wit} 
Holman Hunt; and their zeal for uncom 
promising truth to nature, as they saw it. 
was almost religious in itsintensity. These 
New York pre-Raphaelites opened their 
tubes and poured out upon the astonished 


- public a flood of green and violet paint, 


Their landscapes bloomed with unmiti- 
gated verdure. They were disposed, also, 
to abolish perspective as the nation had 
abolished slavery. Distant trees were 
rendered with minute attention to species 
and structure; rocks and pebbles wer 
viewed as through a lapidary’s glass 
mountains were often finished with a 
texture smooth as satin. Yet, although 
our pre-Raphaelites never rose to the 
making of great pictures, and did after- 
wards mostly forsake what they had 
called ‘‘the new path,” they performed 
a valuable service by stirring up reac‘ion 
against dull precedent and blind con- 
ventionality. They brought into their 
art, as practised here, that love for hum 
ble beauty, for clear vision, and fidelity 
in describing or interpreting nature 
which Wordsworth had _ victoriously 
championed in poetry. The movement 
was only an episode, and the old meth- 
ods persisted side by side with it; yet 
changes resulted gradually. Distantly, 
and in part, it was a precursor of the im- 
pressionist wave which at the present 
hour bears up so many brilliant young 
artists, and overspreads our gallery walls 
with luminous or bizarre color. 

The Academy building, too, anticipated 
by a long interval, and almost alone, tliat 
architectural progress which was yet to 
be realized; for it was one of the first ar 
tistic efforts in secular architecture in 
post-Revolutionary New York. But the 
institution itself was not at first adequate 
to the demands of new and vigorous 
growth in local art. Ten years after tlie 
pre-Raphaelites appeared, and when they 
had entirely dispersed or found their way 
into maturer ‘phases, American paint- 
ing was still chiefly confined to land- 
scape, most of it sadly lacking character 
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ind style. There was an astonishing ab- 

ce of competent figure-painting and 

teresting theme or composition. Then, 
suddenly, a number of strong young men 

1o had profited by improved training 
-broad, who had quietly strengthened 
the sinews of their individuality in Eu- 
rope and at home, were admitted to the 
spring exhibition of 1874. The effect 
‘as, for that period, startling. Their 
canvases were like windows unexpected- 
y opened upon a fair and hopeful pros- 
pect. They showed us figures well drawn 
and solidly painted; powerful portraits; 
bold effects of atmosphere; a rich tone 
and rugged handling in landscape, all but 
unknown in American work until then. 
It is true that here and there among the 
older artists were sturdy and progressive 
men—to name only two—like George 
Inness and Eastman Johnson, to either of 
whom, if discussed according to his mer- 
it, a separate paper should be devoted. 
Inness, whose work still delights us, 
was from the first a vigorous, individual 
portrayer of our home landscape in a 
style of great massiveness and sincerity; 
and his eye in later years has pursued the 
subtleties of color in nature with a keen- 
ness that enables him to remain modern 
among the moderns. Eastman Johnson, 
though once exposed to Diisseldorf influ- 
ence, long since found a distinctive man- 
ner of treating scenes of American coun- 
try life in Nantucket and elsewhere, and 
afterwards put forth his strength in por- 
traits with an energy and skill not yet 
diminished. Others there were and are 
who might here receive encomium. But, 
on the whole, the Academy of 1874 was 
a revelation of novel forces coming into 
play. The next year the representatives 
of these forces were largely excluded. 
This resulted in the forming’ of a new 
body, the Society of American Artists, 
which has become an established power, 
and in its fifteen annual displays has 
succeeded in bringing out collections 
marked by great freedom, variety, and 
striking initiative. Among the foremost 
of the earlier New York contributors 
were Walter Shirlaw, William M. Chase, 
Wyatt Eaton, A. H. Thayer, George In- 
ness, John La Farge, Francis Lathrop, 
T. W. Dewing, Will H. Low, Duveneck, 
George Fuller (of Boston), J. M. Whis- 
tler, John S. Sargent, and J. Alden Weir, 
with the sculptors Augustus St. Gaudens 
and Olin Warner and others. The list, 
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of course, has been immensely added to 
in successive seasons. 

A brief review of these facts is essen- 
tial to an understanding of the way in 
which that amazing change which has 
taken place as to matters of art in New 
York, even within less than twenty years, 
came about. No doubt, as Mr. F. D. 
Millet reminded us not long ago, the 
Philadelphia exhibition of 1876 prompt- 
ed a general artistic interest all over the 
country, to which the whole nation is 
much indebted. But it should not be 
forgotten that New York had fora long 
time been working steadily though slow- 
ly towards the organization and the ad- 
vancement of artistic elements and aims, 
that these had been defined, and the 
road of progress had been entered upon, 
before the Centennial Exhibition took 
place. 

In the society, the results of Munich 
teaching were perhaps the most promi- 
nent for a while; but some of the mem- 
bers were equally imbued with French 
theory and example, and others drew in 
equal measure from living masters of va- 
rious nationalities. Each, however, had 
some special bent natural to himself. The 
common principle uniting the members 
then as now appears to be that each pic- 
ture, of whatever scope—realistic, impres- 
sionist, fanciful, or ideal—should spring 
from a purely graphic (not literary) mo- 
tive, should reveal some direct original 
insight into the subject, instead of being 
conventional or derivative, and should be 
thoroughly carried out according to some 
one of the generally recognized standards 
of skilful technique. A simple and gen- 
eral distinction between the leaders of the 
older group and those of the newer school 
is, that the former painted down to a flat 
surface, and spread their pigments with a 
thinness that made it difficult to forget 
how purely artificial the representation 
was. The later leaders have elaborated 
the texture. They have explored the 
mysteries of the most varied brush-work, 
projecting their works with a partial illu- 
sion of reality that stops short of mere 
imitation. They have learned the fine 
meaning of ‘‘ values,” and recognized, as 
it never was truly recognized in this 
country before their time, the vital im- 
portance of good drawing and modelling; 
not drawing that makes itself apparent 
as an academic exercise, but by thorough 
knowledge and representation of form 
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conveys a sense of solid life or vital mo- 
tion, and can also bring to the eye poetic 
interpretations of nature, of the human 
figure, or of imaginative moods and ideas. 
If this explanation seems vague, circum- 
spice, and you will see the distinction in 
their work, and the difference between it 
and that which preceded theirs. Finally, 
the exponents of the modern tendency, 
instead of moulding all their observations 
of real things to some preconceived mod- 
el of what a picture or a sculpture should 
be, hold themselves more in readiness to 
respond sensitively to any phase of nature, 
animate or inanimate, which may appeal 
to them as curious, beautiful, interesting 
or inspiring, and to reproduce it in such 
manner as will give the most of life and 
truth vividly, dexterously, and harmoni- 
ously. If ever we are to build up a great 
national art, in the sense that France 
possesses one, it must be on this broad 
plane which reconciles all clashing of in- 
dividual manner and style, all diversities 
of schools and groups, in a common de- 
sire to reach the highest goal according 
to the highest principles and laws of art, 
with a good deal of liberty for all in seek- 
ing those principles. 

It is interesting to note that while one 
organization of artists develops out of an- 
other, or possibly replaces it in some re- 
spects, no single body gains absolute con- 
trol. The drift of things seems to be 
rather to bring them all into a sort of 
amicable diversity if not into federation. 
Their common aim becomes continually 
clearer, and is more intelligently follow- 
ed, by comparison or co-operation among 
the different fraternities. The Academy, 
though apt to lag, slowly improves, grad- 
ually bringing the younger men into its 
membership, and the Water-color Socie- 
ty, now in its twenty-sixth year, offers 
annual exhibitions of high quality, broad 
in range, rich in interest. When it was 
founded, water-color painting was hardly 
known in New York, and had no hold 
upon the public. 

Yet so rapid was the development of 
this taste, and of the capacity among 
artists to meet it, that in fifteen years not 
only was a home market established, but 
it also became possible to send to London 
a large collection of American water- 
colors, which was received with most 
cordial praise in that centre of the art. 
Hundreds of clever painters, men and 
women, now contribute in this field, 
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where formerly there were but a few 
dozen. Of these, without attempting to 
make a complete list even of the chief, 
one may instance E. A. Abbey, F. Hop- 
kinson Smith, William A. Coffin, A. T 
Bricher, Carroll Beckwith, Fidelia Bridges, 
Charles Parsons, Henry Farrer, Harry 
Fenn, George Wharton Edwards, Waite; 
Palmer, W. Hamilton Gibson, Frederic 
Dielman,Childe Hassam, Bolton Jones. A] 

fred Kappes, William H. Lippincott, Léon 
and Percy Moran, Rhoda Holmes Nichol|s, 
Charles A. Platt, William T. Smedley, A)- 
bert E. Sterner, Samuel Colman, Louis (. 
Tiffany, T. W. Wood, A. H. Wyant, and 
R. Swain Gifford. The New York Etching 
Club, also, is making strides with the nee- 
dle by the co-operation of such excellent 
craftsmen as J. Alden Weir, Alexander 
Schilling, Charles A. Vanderhoof, J. M. 
Falconer,C. A. Platt, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Moran, Carlton T.Chapman, Swain Gifford, 
Charles E.Whittemore, and others. Regi 

nald Coxe also has made many impor 

tant etchings. The Salmagundi Club, 
which began its career informally in 1871, 
gradually rose to eminence by its large 
and brilliant displays of charcoal, sepia, 
and other drawings and pictures not de- 
pendent upon colors. It outlived tlie 
London Black-and-White Club, and once 
reached the ‘‘ paying point,” after several 
exhibitions which were financially disas 

trous, though meritorious. But it yield- 
ed finally to the inevitable lack of public 
appreciation for artistic production that 
relies upon light and shade only; and it 
has resolved itself into a social body, the 
members of which place on view once a 
year, in their own gallery, some of their 
color-work. The Painters in Pastel—a 
smaller group, formed some eight years 
ago by Blashfield, Chase, Robert Blum, 
Ulrich and Francis Jones—have justilied 
their choice by using pastel in its most 
enlightened application as a medium for 
broad and luminous effect full of a trop- 
ically floral bloom, as radiant as water- 
color, and still more ethereal. Further, 
we have the Architectural League, which 
has given five or six exhibitions that ex- 
emplify the extraordinary advance of our 
architects in skill, taste, and learning 
within a brief period; and to these shows 
have been added examples of stained 
glass, decorative designs, embroidered 
hangings, American ceramics, and de- 
signs for book-covers. 

Each new society discovers and fulfils 
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a function of its own. The same is true 
of organizations among students. By far 
the most important of these is the Art 
Students’ League,* founded in 1875, with 
a membership of only twenty-five or 
thirty. It now has on its roll each 
winter about one thousand students, men 
nd women. The institution is of the 
simplest yet most efficient and practical 
sort—a school governing itself democrat- 
cally, and meeting until last autumn 
in hired lofts or roughly fitted rooms. 
The fees are moderate; and those who 
have once attended the classes may, by 
paying @ small sum annually, share in 
the government, thus aiding further in 
the self-support of a great organization 
which has grown into power without 
gifts of money or any extraneous help. 
The teachers have always been artists of 
inquestioned eminence and ability; for 
example, Shirlaw, Chase, Freer, Brush, 
Weir, Kenyon Cox, Carroll Beckwith, 
Siddons Mowbray, Dielman, Willard 
Metcalf, J. H. Twachtman, and the sculp- 
tors Augustus St. Gaudens, Daniel C. 
French, and J. 8. Hartley. Instruction 
is given in drawing and painting from the 
antique, the head, the nude figure, from 
the model in costume; in sketching; and 


in modelling in clay from both cast and 


life. Classes assemble in the morning, af- 
ternoon, and evening, the amount of time 
which is made aveilable for study being 
extraordinary. To instance the life class- 
es alone, there are five daily, occupying 
nineteen hours, which is more than any 
other school in the world provides. 

It will be clear to every one that, with 
these conditions, the League has done in- 
calculable good; and, in fact, it is alto- 
gether the most powerful and active aca- 
demic art school in America, as also the 
school of highest standard. Perhaps 
aroused somewhat by this example, the 
teaching department of the Academy of 
Design has been raised latterly to a pitch 
of merit that it had not attained seven- 
teen years ago, when, indeed, the hopes 
which rested chiefly upon it were far 
from thriving. Charges at the Academy 
are nominal, Yet, though the instruct- 
ors also are of the best—Will H. Low, 
Edgar M. Ward, Dielman, and Thos. Ea- 
kins —the school there suffers under a 
great disadvantage of imperfectly light- 
ed basement rooms, not well suited for 


* Fully described by Dr. John C. Van Dyke in 
Hanper’s Montuty for October, 1891. 
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graphic study. The teaching at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum was formerly directed 
towards the industrial side, including 
carving and carriage drafting and con- 
struction, but it has now assumed a 
purely artistic character. Sculpture is 
one of the branches here, as at the 
League, and a thorough course in archi- 
tecture is added. So, too, besides antique 
and life classes, there are others for illus- 
tration and etching and for ornamental 
design. Lectures are given on anatomy, 
design, the history of art, among the in- 
structors being J. Q. A.Ward, H. Siddons 
Mowbray, J. Carroll Beckwith, Charles A. 
Vanderhoof, Harper Pennington, and Ar- 
thur L. Tuckerman. The lectures are 
free, and the class prices for a school yeaz 
are only from $15 to $25. This school 
numbers about 200 pupils, and the Acad- 
emy of Design about the same, while the 
Free Art School for Women in the Coop- 
er Institute receives nearly 270. The 
Free Night School of Art in that insti- 
tute records an attendance of about 570 
persons, with 830 more debarred by want 
of room. The efforts of these Cooper 
Union schools must always be given 
largely to commercial and industrial uses 
of art, so far as free pupils are concerned, 
such as designing, illustrating, retouch- 
ing of negatives and positives, coloring 
photographs, etc. But special ‘‘ pay 
classes” have been formed, in which an 
artistic training of wider scope may be 
had, under such excellent guides as Swain 
Gifford, J. Alden Weir, George De Forest 
Brush, and several others, men and wo- 
men, all thoroughly accomplished. Ar- 
chitecture and modelling, however, are 
not embraced in this course. Mrs. Carter, 
principal of the Woman’s School, reports 
valuable and inspiring results of the 
school’s relations with industrial art and 
influence upon it. Many of the pupils 
are actively engaged in practical illus- 
tration, or teach elementary art in other 
schools and classes, while carrying on 
their own studies at the Cooper. Others 
sell their designs to manufacturers in 
considerable quantity ; and an association 
of recent graduates has in a single year 
built up an important business in buying 
and selling designs, consulting with man- 
ufacturers, and thereby increasing the 
esthetic quality of domestic industrial 
work. A number of students in the 
painting class, also, are exhibiting in va- 
rious galleries, and selling their canvases 
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with no little success. Another impor- 
tant addition to our resources for higher 
art education is the School of Architect- 
ure in Columbia College, conducted by 
Professor W. R. Ware. 

A private institute also has been formed 
independently by one artist, with the ex- 
press purpose of educating taste among 
manufacturers of decorative fabrics—car- 
pets, wall-papers, silks, stuffs, and so on 
—by training designers and creating a 
direct traffic between the school and the 
mart. Through all these enterprises a 
web is weaving that brings together more 
and more the artist, the artisan, and the 
business man who has use for art. Mr. 
Chase’s summer school of out-door paint- 
ing, on the Shinnecock Hills, Long Isl- 
and (already including a hundred pupils), 
is an outgrowth of New York and of 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences. Taking the chief art schools of the 
city, and the private classes in various 
studios, we shall find that there are in 
New York at present hardly less than 2500 
professional students of art, and perhaps 
even more than that number. Out of 
such an aggregate of earnest endeavor 
must come a great deal of meritorious 
performance. 

As to demarcations between groups of 
artists, it is not always possible to draw 
fixed lines. There have been other paint- 
ers besides Inness who have failed to grow 
old, and have unfailingly kept themselves 
open to new light, new ways of look- 
ing at things. Such a one is Winslow 
Homer, in some sense the most racy, 
most American, of our painters. One 
marvels at the self-reliance with which 
he long ago set out to jot down unre- 
servedly, with cheerful disregard of tra- 
dition, exactly what he perceived in 
American scenes or persons, on the farm, 
the lake, the river, along the sea-shore. 
Half a generation before the watchword 
of ‘‘impressionism ” was uttered, he had 
struck its note over and over again,— 
crudely, perhaps, and with sometimes 
harsh color, but always with truth and 
power and a singular fascination. John 
La Farge, quite dissimilar in quality, has 
always moved with the vanguard, and 
has steadily upheld the standard of poetic 
figure composition and rich coloring of 
the inborn sensitive kind. Examples of 
his religious mural paintings may be seen 
in St. Thomas’s and the Ascension (Epis- 
copal) churches, on Fifth Avenue. His 








** Ascension,” in particular, would have 
gained for any foreign painter a reputa- 
tion little less than world-wide; but whey 
an American does this sort of thing it js 
passed over in comparative silence, as 
though his nationality were in jtse); 
enough to relegate him to a lower plane. 
no matter how fine his work. 

George De Forest Brush, first equiyped 
by Géréme, has not grown into any new 
style, but, on the other hand, has care 
fully studied North American Indians. 
and found in them the themes for some 
remarkable works, such as his ‘‘ Mourn. 
ing a Brave”—a squaw wailing over a 
red chief's body on a snow-covered crag, 
Walter Shirlaw, bringing home from 
Europe high honors and a Munich man 
ner, has not changed perceptibly, and has 
gone on doing excellent things, includ- 
ing imaginative etchings and some elab. 
orately good illustrations to Goldsmith's 
**Hermit.” William M. Chase, on the 
other hand, who began in the manner 
of Munich, emerged from it before long, 
and has developed on several sides in 
almost equal degrees. He is one of the 
most versatile and prolific painters of the 
day. Always masterly, he has, we may 
say, unfolded with his later growth a 
more brilliant coloring. He shines as an 
original and decorative portraitist, a clev- 
er manipulator of still life, and in land- 
scape has given us many canvases which 
convey local New York scenes and color 
with fine precision. F. D. Millet, a med- 
alist of Antwerp, widely known as a war 
correspondent and story-writer, and in 
his earlier pictures a strong realist, has 
refined his style to a polished representa- 
tion of Greek figures, of English land- 
scape or interior, and of Knickerbocker 
life. George W. Maynard also indulges 
in the classic theme, and has @istinguish- 
ed himself by honest and graceful quality 
in decoration. 

Blashfield, for the most part, remains 
romantic and ideal, with a fondness for 
the classic and the medizval; and Wyatt 
Eaton, with a poetic genius that seems 
but half acclimated here, produces inter 
esting compositions, and portraits of a 
semi-mystical quality. Will H. Low, de- 
spite his French training, has shown a 
vivid realization of New England sub- 
jects, as in his ‘‘ Skipper Ireson’s Ride,” 
yet leans rather to the poetic and tle 
decorative, as in his illustrations for 
Keats’s ‘‘ Lamia,” and in his many charm- 
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ing and effective wall-paintings of figure 
subjects. Kenyon Cox, beginning with 
landscape, original and fresh in treat- 
ment, tends more and more to study 
of the figure and to imaginative com- 
position. The firm grasp and substan- 
tial texture of Inness accompany that 
heritage of talent which George Inness, 
Jun.. discloses, in serious work that deals 

th the human form as well as with 
landscape and the horse. Sincere, also, 
are the out-door representations of Wil- 
liam A. Coffin, notably his subtle yet 
broadly handled ‘‘ The Rain,” which late- 
ly won the $2000 Prize Fund award. In 
the direction of what might be called 
historie genre relating to Puritan New 
England, Douglas Volk some time since 
distinguished himself by episodes inter- 
estingly conceived. T. W. Dewing gives 
us a quite different outlook upon another 
region, where modern landscape appears, 
but is misted over with a pleasant dim- 
ness that transfers it to legendary distance. 
Against this the forms of tall young 
women in flowing draperies stand out, 
vital yet dreamlike. His large easel pic- 


ing 


tures, and so too his decoration, of which 
he has put forth some fine examples, are, 
if one be permitted the phrase, rhythmic 


or musical in color and design. Contrast- 
ed in one respect with the men who have 
derived and adapted their art from abroad 
is Alfred Kappes. He acquired his com- 
petence of power entirely at home; but 
his studies in humble negro life and New 
York beggardom, characteristic and ori- 
ginal, hold their own in most comparisons 
for truth, color, and technical sagacity. 

There are three artists who for a while 
seemed to be rather homogeneous, C. F. 
Ulrich, Louis Moeller, and Henry Alex- 
ander. Ulrich’s ‘‘ Glass-blowers of Mu- 
rano” (American Art Association prize of 
1886) is a fixity in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, and very creditably denotes 
his style. These men, besides cultivating 
a very minute finish, evinced a desire to 
use local American themes; but Mr. Ul- 
rich, at least, has left us and made his 
home in Germany. 

Then we have William Gedney Bunce, 
mirroring Venice in scores of opulent 
color arrangements; Rosina Emmet Sher- 
wood and Dora Wheeler Keith, whose 
striking portraits and decorative work 
have vindicated the ability of women for 
some of the most difficult achievements. 
J. H. Twachtman, who conjures up pel- 
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lucid visions of twilight landscape, or 
irradiates his canvas with impressionist 
glimpses, has lately given much time to 
pastel-work of an exquisite quality, and 
his productions are especially prized by 
his confréres. The vein of Robert Blum, 
again, is different; but his delicate sketchy 
images of ‘‘ things seen ” in town or coun- 
try drop upon the picture surface as 
lightly as flower petals. W.L. Picknell, 
for his part, seems inclined to deal with 
nature as forcibly as it does with us. 
His landscapes abound in firm reality, 
tempered yet heightened by the skill with 
which they give dignity to the most pro- 
saic bit of earth. Another robust paint- 
er is Edgar M. Ward. J. Francis Mur- 
phy and his wife contemplate out-door 
scenes with a gentler eye, and dream vis- 
ibly of spring or autumn vistas, rainy 
eves, or smouldering sunsets. With dif- 
ferences of touch and tone, Bolton Jones, 
Bruce Crane, and Francis Jones place be- 
fore us open sketches of wooded meadow 
and brook-side. Much the same order of 
effect engages Appleton Brown, who is 
fond of lucid skies flecked with white, 
wind-blown clouds. Both Robert C. Mi- 
nor and A. H. Wyant have brought to us 
many sterling reproductions from the for- 
ests and upland of the Adirondacks. D. 
W. Tryon, also, with great dexterity and 
sympathy, develops the picturesque worth 
of simple home landscape. Of an older 
school is Homer Martin, who rarely fails 
to please the eye with his unaffected pre- 
sentation of glowing sunset or land-and- 
water outlooks. Among marinists, while 
it is impracticable to make a full list here, 
it seems proper to speak of Reginald Coxe, 
a painter of much originality, and of M. 
J. Burns, whose transcripts, full of verve 
and alert observation, are known not 
only in the galleries, but through maga- 
zines and books as well. To this brief 
summary many other names might be 
attached, a few among them being Ed- 
ward Gay (another prizeman), Harper 
Pennington, W. Van Boskerck, and Fran- 
cis Day. In the Moran family we have 
five representatives of talent: Thomas 
Moran, with his Turneresque color com- 
positions from Mexico and the Yellow- 
stone; his wife, a successful etcher; Ed- 
ward Moran, painter of marine; and Ed- 
ward’s two sons, Percy and Léon, who 
have caught the fancy for dainty eigh- 
teenth-century costume-figure subjects. 
In figure and genre of another sort, T. 
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W. Wood’s homely New England inte- 
riors have had a long vogue, and J. G. 
Brown has won popular regard with his 
studies of street boys; J. W. Champney 
pleasantly interprets gentle sentiment 
and out-door picturesqueness, and W. 
T. Smedley is successful in representa- 
tions of quaint character and cleverly 
conceived domestic episodes. This dis- 
tinction is shared by Gilbert Gaul, who 
has at times specialized his work, in ad- 
dition, by painting war subjects. Irv- 
ing R.Wiles and Willard L. Metcalf not 
only delineate the figure with a control- 
ling knowledge, but also display subtlety 
in the expression of character. Imper- 
fect though the present enumeration must 
be, Dielman should be included in it. 
His pictures are always attractive fea- 
tures of the exhibitions, and he has done 
much illustrative work of a high charac- 
ter. H. Siddons Mowbray, with his del- 
icate, sometimes half-allegorical figure 
compositions, admirable in color and 
drawing, stands among the very first. 

In portraiture, which often gives scope 
to the greatest powers of an artist, we 
have John 8. Sargent, who, when he 
consents to revisit this country from 
Paris, finds more than enough commis- 
sions, and executes them in general su- 
perbly. He stands easily at the head of 
American portrait-painters, and it would 
be superfluous to particularize here the 
magnificent qualities of his work. They 
have been widely noted and commended 
both at home and abroad, where his fame 
is perhaps even greater than in this coun- 
try. He can hardly be said to belong to 
New York, yet he figures prominently 
in our artistic growth, for much of his 
work has been done here; he is a mem- 
ber of the Society of American Artists, 
and a frequent contributor to its exhi- 
bitions. William Dannat is another of 
our vigorous portraitists resident abroad, 
and is the potent master of a dramatic 
modern style. Eastman Johnson has al- 
ready been mentioned. Abbott Thayer’s 
portraits, in a somewhat low key of color, 
long since made their distinctive mark, 
by a certain mingled sensitiveness and 
firmness, a quick seizure of salient fea- 
tures, and delicate sympathy in repro- 
ducing face, form, and, if one may say so, 
the spirit or temperament of the human 
being. The work of George Butler is 
strong, simple, and true. In this field, 
also, Weir and Chase have done a great 
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deal, with marked success; Beckwith’s 
portraits have great charm, variety, 
skill; and all three of these men have 
often shown specimens of their portrai 

ure at the Paris Salon with flatterine ye 

sults. Of J. W. Alexander's productions 
in this kind, many have been high|y ¢/ 

fective; and Benjamin F. Porter suceceds 
in pleasing the popular eye with a pic. 
turesque disposition of his subjects. The 
several artists here named differ in style 
to an extraordinary degree, and exem)]ify 
the breadth of range to which portrait 

painting has attained. 

After upholding for a number of years 
the tradition of sober color andthe gospel 
of gray in portraits, ideal figures, or other 
subjects, J. Alden Weir—together with J. 
H. Twachtman—has latterly taken the 
lead in that American impressionist move 
ment which represents the acme of inno 
vation, the highest tide of high light and 
brilliant tint, the aggressive purpose to 
bring painting face to face with nature 
uncompromisingly. His transcriptions of 
landscape under this new illumination 
are rife with novelty, suggestion, and 
truth. Instead of harmonizing according 
to an artificial theory, the impressionist 
tries to give an accurate rendering of ob- 
jects on the basis of ‘‘ color values ” only, 
—the harmony of contrast or agreement 
which he thinks must become apparent 
if he sets everything down with relentless 
precision. Black is exiled, brown put un 
der restrictions. Violet, blue, gray, or 
encrimsoned shadows are boldly repro- 
duced; yellow sunlight is no longer an 
object of fear; moonlight effects are 
placed in evidence with all the surprising 
force of sundry hues that the actuality 
contains. The same principle applies to 
portraits and to landscape. It is possible 
to carry the enthusiasm of a new artistic 
cult too far; and sometimes, one must ad- 
mit, the impressionists overshoot the mark 
with their violent spottiness. But Mr 
Weir frequently induces conviction by 
the frankness, joined to adroit skill, with 
which he arrays his color values, and in 
his ‘‘ Open Book ”—a poetic female figure 
exquisitely posed on a hill-side that leans 
up to an opalescent sky—he seems vic- 
toriously to prove that the impressionist 
may evolve something which not only 
accords with the highest key of color- 
ing in nature, but is also captivatingly 
ideal. Leonard Ochtman may also claim 
insight into those phases of landscape 


and 
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which are so refreshing when painted 
without shrinking from the infinite com- 
plications and beauties of light and color. 
Of this group, also, Childe Hassam is a 
sturdy member, who has evoked startling 
| often lovely visions from the streets 
and parks of New York, or from sea and 
sky. Theodore Robinson and William 
S Allen take part strongly in the same 
movement. It is not a strictly original 
movement, for it follows that of Monet 
and other French impressionists. Yetone 
cannot but remark its vast superiority to 
the pre-Raphaelite agitation of 1865. 
Frederic Remington does not belong 
to the same category, but may aptly be 
named here for the reason that he too 
applies himself to matters close at hand, 
st idying and rendering nature with un- 
compromising realism. He has made 
himself universally known as a sort of 
pictorial field-marshal of the army, such 
as it exists to the eye in the West or South- 
west, or in training-camps and post forts. 
Remington, furthermore, covers a broad 
range of territory and of interest in his 
reproductions of Mexican subjects, and 
of Indians, trappers, and voyageurs in 
the Northwest and Canada. On this line 


of observation Mr. R. F. Zogbaum needs 


no heralding. He stands at the front 
with an equipment of knowledge concern- 
ng both army and navy, of the past as 
well as the present, which is unrivalled. 
Th. de Thulstrup, also, has gained a dis- 
tinct place as a depictor of military types, 
and of themes relating to navy life or 
yachting. 

Like Remington and Zogbaum, he gives 
much, or most, of his energies to illustra- 
tion, chiefly in black and white. Tllustra- 
tion, in fact, is one of the most pronounced 
developments of art in New York, and 
we may say that the opportunities opened 
to it have supplied one motive force—a 
stimulus of no small value. Mr. E. A. 
Abbey, whose work has been so often 
analyzed and lauded that it needs no dis- 
cussion in this place, undouLtedly occu- 
pies the first place for inventiveness, a 
modern - medizeval sense of poetry and 
humor, and quaintly delicious qualities 
of line as well as of light and shadow. 
In sharp contrast to the gossamer fine- 
ness or the reliance upon decisive lines 
of Abbey’s drawing are the solidly 
wrought representations of colonial or 
early colonial themes with which How- 
ard Pyle alternates his other decorative 
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designs in outline, and his dramatic scenes 
of earlier English and American life. C. 
8. Reinhart’s graphic notes of current life 
in various lands we are all familiar with 
as a sort of illuminated picture-prose, that 
sheds new light on common scenes by its 
quick accentuation of character, and its 
mingling of dash with precision. The 
tendency of C. D. Gibson seems to be 
somewhat in the same direction; while 
W. Hamilton Gibson excels in delicate 
renderings of flowers, landscape, and in- 
sect life. In addition, we have Harry 
Fenn, fertile and pleasing in handling 
the picturesque, with Frederic B. Schell, 
J. O. Davidson, and Charles Graham, 
whose black and white is well known. 
Among illustrators who have made their 
mark decidedly in character study and 
humorous conceits are A. B. Frost, E. W. 
Kemble, H. W. McVickar, W. A. Rogers, 
and Oliver Herford. The comic weekly 
Life gave occasion to some of these, and 
to Albert E. Sterner and Van Schaick. 
Joseph §. Pennell has won a wide appre- 
ciation by his light, graceful, very dis- 
cerning sketches of European architect- 
ure, rural scenery, and garden places. 
On the other hand, a remarkable exam- 
ple of native growth is that of Mary 
Hallock Foote, whose talent has found 
play in treating landscape and figure 
subjects purely American. Alice Barber 
Stephens should be noted as an American 
woman who has distinguished herself in 
illustration. There is no room to do 
more than add here the names of Alfred 
Brennan, Harper Pennington, W. Taber, 
H. D. Nichols, Otto H. Bacher, Chester 
Loomis, and Francis Jones. Not only 
these, but many also among the painters 
of whom we have spoken supply illustra- 
tions constantly to the publishing houses. 
During recent years the Harper periodi- 
cals and two or three other serial publi- 
cations have been powerful incentives to 
this kind of work, which could not have 
come into existence without such agen- 
ey. And these periodicals, besides, have 
brought the art and practice of engrav- 
ing in New York toa point of excellence 
which is admittedly unsurpassed in Eu- 
rope. Periodical publications devoted ex- 
clusively to art on the highest plane have 
uniformly failed in the United States. 
But the Art Amateur and the Art Inter- 
change have succeeded in obtaining solid 
support; and both of them perform a 
good mission in spreading artistic taste, 
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and in reproducing ornamental or deco- 
rative designs made by professionals and 
students. 

Illustration, however, is apt to be re- 
garded as a secondary thing by some ar- 
tists, who even contend that it is, in any 
form, wholly apart from painting proper. 
Without going into this dispute, we may 
turn for a moment to the special province 
of two artists who, while frequently oc- 
cupied with black and white, have dem- 
onstrated (like Mr. Cox and Mr. Low) 
that illustration and true pictorial imagi- 
nation may stand in close relation with 
painting. These are Mr. F. 8. Church and 
Mr. Elihu Vedder. Mr. Church has struck 
upon a trail of fancies conceived in a 
happy freak of unsophisticated myth and 
veritable spritedom. But when we touch 
that orbit of ideas lying outside the present 
actual, it is Mr. Vedder who towers high- 
est. Many years have gone by since he 
first stirred up public attention with the 
sinuous tail of his exceedingly ingenious 
and original sea-serpent; and he has risen 
from that to many weird conceptions of a 
mystic sort, as in his famous designs for 
Omar Khayyam’s “ Rubaiyat.” His abode, 
though, is Rome, and he can be claimed 
for New York only by former residence 
and practice of his art here and occasional 
visits. None the less he exemplifies a scope 
of painting imagination which American 
artists rarely attempt. Albert P. Ryder, 
however, comes into relationship with this 
order of thought or fancy in some of his 
pictures. Colorists are born, not made, 
and Mr. Ryder is one of them. The pe- 
culiar, solid, deep-toned coloring which 
belongs to him is made the medium of 
poetic imaginings, or of a fascinating treat- 
ment of the actual which throws over it 
a singular glamour, and has won much 
favor. 

Enough has now been said to indicate 
the breadth and variety of current Ameri- 
can pictorial art in New York. Assuredly 
it can no longer be said that ‘‘ our paint- 
ers have no individual, unmistakable man- 
ner.” Ourartists doclearly manifest their 
separate trends of temperament, thought, 
and taste, and the plane of knowledge and 
technical competence which they occupy 
now is a much loftier and solider one than 
formerly. Here, then, we have the vital 
elements of a true American school. To 
make a national school it is not necessary 
to be contracted or purely local. Enrich- 
ing our artistic soil by every means ob- 
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tainable, we should leave the flower of 
originality to spring up as it will and take 
its own form. Meanwhile it is of goog 
augury that in the few collections w )j jc}, 
have been made of American paintings 
or wherever one can see enough of such; 
work gathered together to get an impar 
tial effect from it, the strength, fresh yess 
and independence displayed are very » 
markable. 

But it must be admitted that they sti] 
fall short as to large imaginative quality. 
and seldom embody great or serious ideas 
with grandeur of design or in broadly 
dramatic compositions. This is probably 
less their fault than that of the conditions 
and the lack of a sufficient demand. Per. 
haps the most remarkable exception in 
the high field of religious creation or 
interpretation is that of Frank Vincent 
Du Mond, a young man who, after train 
ing in the Art Students’ League and in 
the Julian académie at Paris, has only 
within three years distinguished himself 
both at the Salon and in New York by 
paintings and drawings of an exquisite 
spirituality and purified realism, repre 
senting the true Christian simplicity and 
insight. 

Our decorative artists and those paint- 
ers who have occasionally turned to dec 
oration in a high sense, have acquitted 
themselves with credit to their own skill, 
and to the wisdom of those who have 
chosen to encourage native art in this di- 
rection. 

Among the first to apply fine art thor 
oughly to the adornment of house interi 
ors were John La Farge, Francis Lathrop, 
and Louis C. Tiffany, who have also de 
veloped the making of stained-glass win 
dows to a degree of excellence not equalled 
at this day in Europe. Frederic Crown- 
inshield and others followed similar 
paths; and among those painters of what 
are commonly called easel pictures, who 
have taken a considerable share in de 
orative work, are Dewing, Low, Millet 
Maynard, Frank Fowler, Robert Blum, 
and Blashfield. Charles Volkmar, turn 
ing from pictorial work, devotes himse!! 
to designing and manufacturing artistic 
pottery and tiles. So strong, indeed, is 
the tide of decorative art that J. W. Al- 
exander, distinguished as a specialist in 
portraiture, has now given up that branch 
for a time, and joined the cohort of deco- 
rative designers and painters who beau- 


tify walls and ceilings. Many other ar- 
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tists constantly show their preference for 
producing something adapted to these 
same purposes. At their hands Ameri- 
can decoration has already come to repre- 

nt a high order of work in mural paint- 
or, more frequently, paintings on 
eanvas let into panelled spaces). This 
tendency is @ most promising one. All 
painting on a large scale, whether of the 
so-called ‘‘ historical” kind or dealing 
vith religious themes—by the very neces- 
sity of the case and the requirements of 
effect in the places which it is meant to 
fill—verges upon the decorative, or be- 
comes entirely decorative, so far as the 
art of it is concerned. Hence decoration 
is a factor which must play a very im- 
portant part in the further and larger 
development of American painting and 
sculpture. Its influence is of the best, 
also, because it carries fine art into the 
resorts of every day, whether in drawing- 
room or dining-room at home, in business 
buildings, legislative halls, hotels, and 
halls for public assembly. The increas- 
ing appreciation for artistic decoration as 
an element of one’s familiar surround- 
ings is curiously manifest in the rage 
which has grown for beautifying hotel 
interiors according to approved princi- 
ples, and even for collecting pictures, 
often of rare merit, by native and foreign 
painters, in bar-rooms, chop-houses, and 
in those awful vestibules where ‘‘ front” 
and the room-clerk reign supreme. All 
this may indicate only a superficial mood 
—a sense merely of the advertising value 
of art in the house—and the attempts at 
decoration in these places are sometimes 
no more than gaudy travesties of the 
ideal. Still, the things done are fre- 
quently excellent, and the general result 
is not a lowering of art, but a gradual 
lifting up of the popular taste. 

Sculpture, too, in addition to its func- 
tion of producing portrait busts, public 
statues, monuments, “ideal” figures, me- 
dallions, ‘‘ allegorical” groups, and so on, 
has a direct bearing on both exterior and 
interior decoration, which thus far is rec- 
ognized by patrons only to a small ex- 
tent. Much might be said of the sculp- 
tors whose accomplishment and fame 
have dignified as well as brightened the 
record of their art in New York; but I 
am limited to mere mention here of J. 
Q. A. Ward, Augustus St. Gaudens, Olin 
L. Warner, Edward Kemeys, Daniel C. 
French, J. 8. Hartley, Macmonnies, E. J. 


ings 


Kelly, F. Edwin Elwell, and O’Donovan. 
Some of these have worked hand in hand 
with architects; and the transformation 
that architects of the illumined kind, 
building for great artistic as well as com- 
mercial aims, have effected in the last 
eight or ten years is enormous and all 
but magical. We havea few fine churches, 
rmany strongly designed, thoroughly con- 
structed, and impressive business edifices, 
insurance and press buildings,club-houses, 
public halls, hotels, and towering ‘‘ apart- 
ment” piles, some of which are magnifi- 
cent. A vast amount remains to be done, 
however. 

The principle of designing groups of 
adjacent buildings with a view to har- 
monious and pleasing total effect has 
now been carried out in a few instances, 
and approximated in several. But not 
until such ideas are acted upon more fully 
(without, of course, reducing them to dul- 
ness of stereotype), nor until architects 
are sustained by far-sighted property-own- 
ers, who in putting up splendid buildings 
are willing to co-operate among themselves 
for the sake of noble and enduring results 
on a large scale, can New York hope to 
become an outwardly beautiful artistic 
city. 

As an educator and stimulator, the 
Metropolitan Museum has rendered im- 
mense service. It began in the Union 
League Club, in 1869, with a small as- 
sociation of public-spirited, enlightened 
citizens, among whom were John Taylor 
Johnston, H. G. Marquand, R. M. Hunt, 
George William Curtis, Robert Hoe, Jun., 
William Cullen Bryant, J. Q. A. Ward, 
and others, representing in the best sense 
commerce, law, literature, painting, sculp- 
ture. Chartered in 1870, it has grown 
into a great public institution of incalcu- 
lable benefit. A good many of us hum- 
bler art-lovers remember how it was domi- 
ciled in 1873 in the stately old brownstone 
Douglas mansion on Fourteenth Street 
west of Sixth Avenue, with a few meagre 
collections. But it went bravely on, re- 
gardless of lukewarm praise, of doubts, 
indifference, or sneers. To-day it owns 
millions of dollars’ worth of most valu- 
able art collections, and occupies its own 
capacious building in Central Park, to 
which additions are being made rapidly. 
In the first year of its existence the num- 
ber of visitors was 5500. In 1891 this had 
risen to 901,203—not so very far short of 
a million. Its growth is due in large 
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measure to the untiring munificence of 
private individuals—bankers, merchants, 
railroad millionaires—without whose gifts 
in kind and large donations of money it 
could not have prospered. But the people 
also, through the Legislature, have given 
liberally to its support. The Loan Exhi- 
bitions which it has assembled constant- 
ly have done a great work in cultivat- 
ing public taste; its permanent contents 
(though needing to be still increased) 
supply a vast amount of teaching as well 
as pleasure; and its plaster-cast collection, 
by virtue of a sumptuous endowment, 
will soon be the largest in the world. 

As the Museum is the great storehouse 
and record-room of art, ancient, mediz- 
val, or modern, so the new Fine Arts 
Society will be a central fountain, one 
may say, in the field of. actual produc- 
tion. The formation of this body is a 
crowning event in the consolidating of 
art interests in New York, at least so far 
as co-operation goes, and a closer union 
fostered by a common abode and aims in 
common. The constituent forces are the 
Society of American Artists, the Architect- 
ural League, the Art Students’ League, 
and the Society of Painters in Pastel. 
Each of these will keep its own integrity 
and have separate quarters under the one 
roof of the Fine Arts Building, an ar- 
rangement which, with the galleries that 
they share together, will naturally quick- 
en sympathy among them and lead to 
federated action. There are gathered in 
this union three hundred artists and ar- 
chitects of established ability and distinc- 
tion, with perhaps four hundred students 
who are leading their classes and give 
promise of fruitful careers. The prophecy 
of the organizing committee, therefore, is 
hardly too sanguine, that it ‘‘is destined 
to become the art power of the country”; 
more especially since painters, sculptors, 
and architects have themselves invested 
in the enterprise a capital of $50,000, while 
other gentlemen have contributed some 
$150,000 more as a Gift Fund. The list 
of givers embraces such men as Cornelius 
and George Vanderbilt, Andrew Carnegie, 
Henry G. Marquand, D. O. Mills, C. P. 
Huntington, John D. Rockefeller, Robert 
Goelet, C. T. Barney, John D. Archbold. 
And not the least merit of the plan is that, 
when gentlemen of this kind enter sub- 
stantially into an artistic union, the prac- 
tical stimulation of American art in the 
future is assured. 
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For some time past various prizes and 
endowments have been offered from one 
source or another for the encouragemen; 
and development of American art in Ney 
York, such as the Hallgarten and (lar; 
prizes, and the Harper Fund for lectures 
at the Academy; also the Elliott and the 
Suydam medals to pupils there. The 
most deserving student in the Academy 
school receives a special prize of &75) 
In the Society of American Artists ex 
hibitions we have the annual Webb and 
Shaw prizes. Then again for two or three 
years a group of patrons awarded a pur- 
chase prize in exhibitions held under the 
auspices of a firm of dealers, and the 
winning pictures were presented to some 
one of the art museums in different cities. 
This principle of purchase is a wholesome 
one; and no doubt a portion of Mr. Car- 
negie’s princely endowment of $50,000 a 
year to the Pittsburg Library for buying 
American paintings will be expended in 
New York. Another great step has been 
taken by the establishment, through the 
initiative of Mr. J. A. Chanler, of a schiol 
arship amounting to $900 a year, bestowed 
annually upon some young American 
artist to enable him to study for several 
years in Paris. 

These beneficent aids are deserving of 
all praise. Yet there are two cardinal 
points which we ought sharply to impress 
upon ourselves in summing up the situ- 
ation. One is, that patrons and collectors 
should apply themselves earnestly to the 
pleasant and creditable duty of buying 
and ordering American works on tihieir 
merits, in preference to foreign works. 
A single anecdote will exemplify fairly 
the state of artificial selection now too 
prevalent. An American purchaser ask- 
ed the advice of a distinguished French 
painter who was visiting New York as to 
what picture he should buy in a certain 
dealer's gallery. The Frenchman strong: 
ly recommended a picture by an American 
artist, the price of which was $300. But 
the name of the American artist was (we 
will say) Toodles. ‘‘ Oh,” said the patron 
of art, ‘‘ I don’t want to hang in my house 
a picture by a man named Toodles. Why 
not get that Lerolle over there?  lt’s 
about the same size.” 

‘* But,” said the French artist, “it is 
not so good as Toodles’s, and the price is 
$1500.” 

‘“Never mind,” replied the American 
magnate. ‘‘ When I show the picture to 
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my friends, I want to be able to say it’s 
a Lerolle—not a Toodles.” And forth- 
with he bought the Lerolle, at $1500, 
against his foreign adviser’s advice. 

A curious commentary on this typical 
incident is the fact that, quite lately, an 
agent has been in this country trying to 
rather a large collection of American pic- 
tures for exhibition at Munich next year, 
and a similar attempt is being made by 
Spaniards in Madrid to bring to their cap- 
tal a number of representative modern 
American paintings. These agents from 
abroad do not care whether the artist’s 
name is Toodles or Yuba Bil]. Europe- 
ans already appreciate American works 
of art better than our own people do. 

The second point is, that we should no 
longer regard art education in New York 
as merely elementary. We have to-day 
every facility for instructing and mould- 
ing the young artist, and not only com- 
pletely grounding him in all the elements 
of his art, but also carrying him far along 
the road toward the highest accomplish- 


ment. Our painter instructors are men 


thoroughly trained and equipped, who, 
besides their knowledge of foreign tradi- 
tion and practice, have strong individu- 


ality, and their work shows great origi- 
nal merit. All that they have acquired 
they are willing and able to impart to 
others. They are, moreover, imbued with 
distinctly American temperament and 
ideas; and the competent pupil who goes 
forth from their hands is already an ar- 
tist, who needs only time, experience, and 
perhaps travel to shape and perfect his 
growth. The art schools of New York 
are fed from other art and museum 
schools throughout the United States, 
and ultimately get the pick of nearly all 
the best young men and women. The 
Empire City is already an art centre, 
very much alive, and will continue to 
grow greater and more active. What is 
most needed now is a recognition of this 
fact, and a vivid sense on the part of 
business men and connoisseurs that the 
best and most far-sighted thing they can 
do, for themselves as well as for art, is 
to patronize American artists lavishly 
and sincerely, patriotically, yet with dis- 
crimination, and with an independent 
taste for what is good and genuine that 
should not lean upon foreign fashion. 
Instead of sending young artists abroad 
to receive their education, we ought to 
see that it is now quite possible to nearly 
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complete their education here. Then 
we should assist a few of the selected 
to go to Europe on ‘“‘travelling schol- 
arships,” simply to mature, to broaden 
their views, to stimulate the creative 
faculty by visiting and sojourning and 
working in the art capitals of different 
countries for a while; very much as 
young French painters and sculptors are 
sent by government to Rome, and young 
musicians to both Rome and Germany. 
Government, in the United States, can 
not as yet be counted upon to do itself the 
honor of encouraging art in such wise. 
But the Fine Arts Society and the sub- 
scribers to the Chanler Scholarship will 
doubtless rise to the occasion. Fine art 
must be treated finely in every way, if 
we would have it flourish at its best. 
Commercial necessity, of course, cannot 
be ignored in its affairs; but where busi- 
ness comes into contact with it the ordi- 
nary business standard should give way 
to a higher principle of cordial generosity, 
which is as essential to the well-being of 
national art as dew is to the flower. It 
is to be hoped, and reasonably to be ex- 
pected, that when the new Fine Arts 
Society gets fully under way it will 
bring about a more direct, appreciative 
relation on the part of the stimulators, 
or buyers, toward artists, with ennobling 
rewards to the latter and to the com 
munity. Then perhaps we shall be saved 
from any further humiliation of seeing 
American painters forced, as even the 
best frequently are, into auction sales— 
a ruinous expedient, to which European 
professionals of similar standing are 
never driven. We need very much a 
stronger infusion of that spirit of sym- 
pathy which goes to make what we call 
an ‘‘atmosphere.” Then, too, the ele- 
ments of excessive haste and impatience, 
which disfigure our civilization, are draw- 
backs upon the achievement of ripe and 
enduring results in this domain of ideal 
reality. Artists in all branches are con- 
stantly ‘‘rushed” by their impetuous, 
restless employers or patrons, and are 
expected to deliver their work on the 
same methodical plan that a rolling-mill 
turns out iron or the merchant ships an 
invoice of cotton. We can crowd artists, 
no doubt, and extract from them a -spe- 
cified amount of labor and material in 
this way; but we lose a great deal by 
preventing them from putting into their 
fabric those enriching elements of time, 
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thought, and deliberation without which 
the greatest and best things cannot come 
into existence. Even for our churches, 
including most Catholic temples also 
(which it might be supposed would es- 
pecially insist upon the highest excel- 
lence in picture, statue, relief, or in 
glass- work and carving), it seems to 
be considered more important to get a 
particular piece of artistic creation into 
place by a date fixed, than to secure 
something which will outlast all dates 
and days, or at least continue to be a 
credit and glory while it exists. I trust 
that before long Americans will perceive 
that this is a false economy of time, as 
the beating down of prices for the best 
work is also false economy of money in 





every appearance of sumptuous art, }y; 
it cannot buy the perfect reality, un\ess 
it be given unstintedly, and be acconipa 
nied with a freely offered bonne mai) of 
patience, ideal interest, and entire sy) 

pathy. This may seem, to the wholly 
commercial mind, foolish. Nevertheless, 
it is the truth, and might as well—in fact. 
has got to be acknowledged and acted 
upon before we can reach the true goal 
The principle once accepted by a con 
siderable number of people, we shall 
find that the United States can lead the 
world in fine art, and that New York— 
without injury to other cities, and with 
no necessity for mutual envies — may, 
by living up to its opportunity, becon me 
the chief capital in our republic of | 


beautiful. 





















matters of art. Gold can buy nearly 





THE STORM-WIND. 
BY ARLO BATES. 
z, 


STORM-WIND of the mountain, speeding fleet : 
From cloud-washed peak to cloud-washed peak! How free 
And strong and terrible thou art! The sea 
Bred thee in her vast womb, the offspring meet 





Of her supreme espousals with the heat 
And passion of the sky. Thy sire to thee : 
Gave as thy dower all power, that thou shouldst be 

Monarch and lord where’er thy fierce wings beat. 


The forests at thy feet fall down in fear; 
The fair frail mist-shapes cower in awful dread, 
Or clamoring flee thy trumpet tones to hear; 


But thou goest on unstayed, as God's voice sped 
Down chaos at the first, and sphere on sphere 
The rolling worlds to ordered being led. 


II. 


O wind implacable and stern as fate, 
Thou art the messenger of God, to cry 
His coming through the heavens high, 

And to proclaim it sure though it be late. 


Rush on thy course like His consuming hate! 
Be like His flame omnipotent, and fly 
To make earth ready for His drawing nigh, 
In glory measureless and uncreate. 


Speed on thy way ineffable and grand! 
Be as the breath of God himself to purge 
From all uncleanness. Let no foul thing stand 


Affronting day! Sweep with resistless surge; 
And with thy mighty besom cleanse the land, 
Till thy triumphant ery is evil’s dirge! 





HORACE 


CHASE.* 


BY CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON 


CHAPTER VIII. 


SARLY on a moonlit evening in Janu- 
K ary, 1874, Mr. and Mrs. Horace Chase 
ere approaching St. Augustine. They 
id come by steamer up the St. Johns, 
beautiful river of Florida, to the 
onely little landing called Tocoi; here 
ey had intrusted themselves to the 
Atlantic Ocean Railroad. This railroad 
indertook to convey travellers across the 
peninsula to the sea-coast, fifteen miles 
distant; and the promise was kept, but 
kept in a manner so leisurely that more 
than onee Horace Chase had risen and 
walked to and fro, as though somehow 
that would serve to increase the speed. 
The rolling-stock possessed by the At- 
lantic Ocean Railroad at that date con- 
sisted of two small street cars, one for 
passengers, one for luggage. Chase’s 
promenade, therefore, confined as it was 
to the first car, had a range of about four 
steps. ‘‘I’m ridiculously fidgety, and 
that’s a fact,” he said to his wife, laugh- 
ng at himself. ‘I can be lazy enough 
n a Pullman, for then I can either read 
he papers or go to sleep. But down 
here there are no papers to read. And 
who could sleep in this jolting? I be- 
lieve I'll ask that darky to let me drive 
the mules!” 
Do,” said Ruth. ‘‘Then I can be out 
there with you, on the front platform.” 
As there were no other passengers 
save Petie Trone, Esq., asleep in his 
covered travelling basket), Abram, the 
negro driver, gave up the reins with a 
grin. Taking his station on the step, he 
then admonished the volunteer from time 
to time as follows: ‘‘ Dish yere’s a bad 
bit; take keer, boss.” ‘‘ Jess ahead de rail 
am splayed out on de lef’. Yank ‘em 
hard to de right, or we’ll sut’ny run off 
de track. We ginerally do run off de 
track "bout yere.” On each side was a 
dense forest veiled in the gray long 
moss. Could that be snow between the 
two black lines of track ahead? No 
snow, however, was possible in this warm 
atmosphere; it was but the spectral effect 
of the moonlight, blanching to an even 
paler whiteness the silvery sand which 
formed the road-bed between the rails. 


This sand lay so deep over the sleepers 
that the mules could not step quickly; 
there was always a pailful of it on each 
foot to lift and throw off. They moved 
on therefore in a sluggish trot, the cow- 
bells attached to their collars keeping up 
a regular tink-tank, tink-tank. 

The tableau of her husband driving 
these spirited steeds struck Ruth as very 
comical. She was seated on a camp-stool 
by his side, and presently she broke into 
a laugh. ‘‘Oh, you do look so funny, 
Horace! If you could only see yourself! 
You, so particular about horses that you 
won't drive anything that is not abso- 
lutely perfect, there you stand taking 
the greatest pains, and watching solemn- 
ly every quiver of the ear of these old 
mules!” 

They were alone, Abram having gone 
to the baggage-car to get his horn. 
‘* Come, now, are you never going to stop 
making fun of me?” inquired Chase. 
‘*‘How do you expect to hit St. Augus- 
tine to-night if this fast express runs off 
the track?” In spite of his protest, it 
was easy to see that he liked to hear her 
laugh. 

Abram, coming back, put the tin horn 
to his lips and blew a resounding blast; 
and presently, round a curve, the half- 
way station came into view, namely, a 
hut of palmetto boughs on the barren, 
with a bonfire before it. The negro sta- 
tion-men, beguiling their evening leisure 
by dancing on the track to their own 
singing and the music of a banjo, did 
not think it necessary to stop their gyra- 
tions until the heads of the mules actu- 
ally touched their shoulders. Even then 
they made no haste in bringing out the 
fresh team which was to serve as motive 
power to St. Augustine, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Chase, leaving the car, strolled up and 
down near by. The veiled forest had 
been left behind; the rest of the way lay 
over the pine-barrens. The leaping bon- 
fire, the singing negroes, and the little 
train on its elevated snowlike track con- 
trasted with the wild, lonely, silent, tree- 
dotted plain, stretching away limitlessly 
in the moonlight on all sides. 

‘** Perhaps Petie Trone, Esq., would like 
to take a run,” said Ruth. Hastening 


* Begun in January number, 1893. 
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into the car with her usual heedlessness, 
she tripped and nearly fell, Chase, who 
had followed, catching her arm in time 
to save her. 

‘*Some of these days, Ruthie, you will 
break your neck. Why are you always 
in such a desperate hurry ?” 

‘“Talk about hurry!” answered Ruth, 
as she unstrapped the basket and tickled 
the lazy Mr.Trone. ‘‘ Who saw the whole 
of Switzerland in five days? and found it 
slow at that?” and then they both laughed. 

After a stretch, Petie Trone, Esq., de- 
cided to make a foray over the barren; 
his little black figure was soon out of 
sight. ‘*‘ Horace, now that we are here, 
I wish you would promise to stay. 
Can't we stay at least until the middle 
of March? It’s lovely in Florida in the 
winter,” Ruth declared, as they resumed 
their walk. 

‘** Well, ['ll stay as long asIcan. But 
I must go to California on business be- 
tween this and spring,” Chase answered. 

‘* Why don’t you make one of the Wil- 
loughbys do that? They never do any- 
thing!” 

‘That's all right. I’m the working 
partner of the firm; it was so understood 
from the beginning. The Willoughbys 
stand behind with their capital; all but 
Walter, of course, who hasn’t got much. 
But Walter’s a knowing young chap, who 
will put in brains. My California busi- 
ness, however, has nothing to do with 
the Willoughbys, Ruthie; it’s my own pri- 
vate affair, that is. If I succeed, and I 
think I shall, it ‘ll about double my pile. 
Come, you know you like money.” He 
drew her hand through his arm and held 
it. ‘‘ How many more rings do you want? 
How many more houses? How many 
more French maids and flounces? How 
many more carriages ?” 

‘Oh, leave out the carriages, do,” in- 
terrupted Ruth. ‘‘ When it comes to 
anything connected with a horse, who 
spends money—you or I?” 

‘* My one small spree compared to your 
fifty.” 

‘‘Small!” she repeated. Then, after a 
moment, she let her head rest against 
his shoulder as they strolled slowly on. 
** You are only too good to me,” she add- 
ed, in another tone. 

‘“ Well, I guess that’s about what I 
want to be,” Chase answered, covering, 
as he often did, the deep tenderness in his 
heart with a vein of jocularity. 


The Atlantic Ocean Railroad's teryj. 
nal station at St. Augustine consisted of 
platform in the sand and another flariy, 
bonfire. At half past six Mrs. Franklin, 
Dolly, and Anthony Etheridge were wait. 
ing on this platform for the evening 
train. With them was a fourth person — 
Mrs. Lilian Kip. ‘‘Oh, I can searcely 
wait to see her!” exclaimed this lady. 
‘*T’m so excited! Will she be the same’ 
But no. Impossible!” 

‘‘ She is exactly the same,” said Doll, 
who, seated on an empty dry-goods box. 
was watching the bonfire. 

‘*But you must remember that Ruth 
did not come to Florida last winter after 
her marriage. And this summer, when | 
was in Asheville, she was abroad. And 
as none of you came south winter before 
last—don’t you see that it makes nearly 
two years since I have seen her?” Mrs 
Kip went on. ‘‘In addition, marriage 
changes a woman’s face so—deepens its 
expression and makes it so much more 
beautiful. I am sure, Commodore, that 
you agree with me there?” And she 
turned to the only man present. 

‘* Yes, yes,” answered Etheridge. In 
his heart he added: ‘‘ And therefore the 
more marriage the better. Is that what 
you are thinking of, you idiot?” 

The presence of Mrs. Kip always tore 
Etheridge to pieces. He had never had 
any intention of marrying, and he cer- 
tainly had no such intention now. Yet 
he could not help admiring this doubly 
widowed Lilian very deeply, after a fash- 
ion. And he knew, too—jealously and 
angrily he knew it—that before long she 
would inevitably be led to the altar a 
third time; so extremely marriageable a 
woman would never lack for leaders. 

‘*Ruth is handsomer,” remarked Mrs. 
Franklin; ‘‘ otherwise she is unchanged. 
You will see it for yourself, Lilian, when 
she comes.” 

The mother’s tone was placid. Her 
forebodings had faded away, and she had 
watched them disappear with thankful 
eyes. For Ruth was happy; there could 
be no doubt about that. In the year that 
had passed since her -marriage she had 
returned twice to Asheville, and Mrs. 
Franklin also had spent a month at her 
son-in-law’s home in New York. On all 
these occasions it had been evident that 
the girl was enjoying greatly her new 
life; that she was delightedly, exultant 
ly, and gleefully contented, and all in a 
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natural way, without effort, without ana- 
ng it. She delighted in the gratifi- 
tion of her strong taste for personal 
curv: she exulted in all that she was 
to do for others, and especially for 

r own family; and she was full of glee 

er the amusements, the entertainments, 

| especially the change that surround- 

1 her like a boundless horizon. For her 

isband denied her nothing; she had 

to choose. He was not what is 
iown as set in his ways; he had no 
ixed habits (save the habit of making 
mey); in everything, therefore, except 
is business affairs, he allowed his young 
vife to arrange their life according to 
fancy. This freedom, this power, 
and the wealth had not yet become an old 
story to Ruth, and with the enjoyment 
ch she found in all three, it seemed as 
if they never would become that. It had 
een an immense delight to her, for in- 
stance, to put L’Hommedieu in order for 
mother. A month after her mar- 
riage, on returning to Asheville for a 
short visit, she had described her plan to 
Dolly. ‘‘ And think what fun it will be, 
Dolly, to have the whole house done over, 
not counting each cent in Genevieve’s 
deadly way, but just recklessly! And 
then to see her squirm! She won't have 
aleg to stand on. And you and mother 
must pretend not to care much about it; 
you must hardly know what is going on, 
while they are actually putting in steam- 
heaters, and hard-wood floors, and bath- 
rooms with porcelain tubs — hurrah!” 
And, with Petie Trone, Esq., barking in 
her arms, she whirled round in a dance 
of glee. 

Chase happening to come in at this 
moment, she immediately repeated to him 
all that she had been saying. 

He agreed; then added, with his hu- 
morous deliberation, ‘‘ But you don’t seem 
to think quite so much of my old school- 
mate as I supposed you did?” 

* Sisters-in-law, Mr. Chase, are seidom 
very devoted friends,” explained Dolly, 
going on with her embroidery. Dolly 
always did something that required her 
close attention whenever Horace Chase 
was present. ‘‘ How, indeed, can they 
be? A sister sees one side of her brother's 
nature, and sees it correctly; a wife sees 
another side, and with equal accuracy. 
Each honestly believes that the other is 
entirely wrong. Their point of view, 
you see, is so different!” 
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The waiting group at the St. Augustine 
station on this January evening heard at 
last the blast of Abram’s horn, and pres- 
ently the train came in, the mules for 
the last few yards galloping wildly, their 
tin bells giving out a clattering peal, and 
Chase still acting as driver, with Ruth 
beside him. Affectionate greetings fol 
lowed, for all the Franklins were warmiy 
attached to each other. Mrs. Kip was not 
a Franklin, but she was by nature large- 
ly affectionate; she was probably the 
most affectionate person in Florida. To 
the present occasion she contributed sev- 
eral tears of joy. Then she signalled to 
Juniper, her colored waiter; for, being 
not only affectionate, but very romantic 
as well, she had brought in her carriage a 
bridal ornament, a heart three feet high, 
made of roses reposing upon myrtle, and 
this symbol, amid the admiration of all tlie 
by-standers, black and white, was now 
borne forward in the arms of Juniper 
(who, being a slender lad, staggered un- 
der its weight). Ruth laughed and laugh 
ed as this edifice was presented to her. 
But as, amid her mirth, she had kissed 
the donor and thanked her very prettily, 
Mrs. Kip was satisfied. For Ruth might 
laugh—Ruth, in fact, always laughed 
but marriage was marriage none the less, 
the most beautiful human relation, and it 
was certainly fit that the first visit of a 
happily wedded pair to the land of flow- 
ers should be commemorated florally. 
Mrs. Kip volunteered to carry her heart 
to Mrs. Franklin’s residence; she drove 
away, therefore, Etheridge accompanying 
her, and Juniper behind, balancing the 
structure as well as he could on his knees, 
his arms stretched upward to their fullest 
in order to grasp its top. 

In a rickety barouche drawn by two 
lean horses the others followed, laughing 
and talking gayly. Chase got on very 
well with his mother-in-law; and he sup- 
posed, also, that he got on fairly well 
with Dolly: he had not divined Dolly’s 
mental attitude towards him, which was 
that simply of armed neutrality. Dolly 
would have been wildly happy if, for her- 
self and her mother at least, she could 
have refused every cent of his money. 
This had not been possible. Chase had 
settled upon his wife a sum which gave 
her a large income for her personal use, 
independent of all their common ex- 
penses; it was upon this income that 
Ruth had drawn for the restoration of 
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L’Hommedieu, and also for the refur- 
nishing of her mother’s home at St. Au- 
gustine. ‘‘I can’t be happy, His Grand, 
I can’t enjoy New York, or our trip to 
Europe, or anything, unless I feel certain 
that you are perfectly comfortable in every 
way,’ she had said during that first visit 
at home. ‘‘ All this money is mine; I am 
not asked what I do with it, and I never 
shall be asked. You don’t know Horace 
if you think he will ever even allude to 
the subject. He intends it for my ownest 
own, and of course he knows what I care 
the most for, and that is you and Jared 
and Dolly. I have always suspected that 
something troubled you every now and 
then, though I didn’t know what. And 
if it was money, His Grand, you must 
take some from me, now that I have it; 
you must take it, and make your little 
girl entirely happy. For she can’t be 
happy until you do.” 

This youngest child really was still, 
in the mother’s eyes, her little girl, her 
‘*baby.” And when the baby, sitting 
down in her lap, put her arms round her 
neck and pleaded so lovingly, the mother 
yielded. Her debts were now all paid; 
it was a secret between herself and Ruth. 
And the disappearance of the burden was 
a great relief to the mother. Though not 
so much so as it would have been to some 
women, for it was characteristic of Mrs. 
Franklin that she had never thought 
there was anything wrong in being in 
debt; she had only thought that it was 
unfortunate. It would not have occurred 
to her, even in her worst anxieties, to re- 
duce sternly her expenses until they ac- 
corded with her means, no matter how 
low that might lead her; there was a 
point, so she believed, beyond which a 
Mrs. Franklin could not descend with 
justice to her children. And justice to 
her children was certainly a mother’s 
first duty; justice to creditors must take 
a second place. 

To Dolly, unaware of the payment of 
the debts, the acceptance even of the res- 
toration of the two houses had been bit- 
ter enough; for though the money came 
through Ruth’s hands, it was neverthe- 
less provided by this stranger. ‘If I had 
only been well, I could have worked and 
saved mother from this,” she thought. 
‘**But I am helpless. Not only that, but 
a care! Nobody stops to think how 
dreary a lot it is to be always a care. 
And how hard, hard, never to be able to 





give, but always to have to accep: 
cept, and be thankful!” But Doll, 
heart, had a generous nature; she y 
not cloud even by a look her mothe: 
contentment or the happiness of Rut! 
So when Chase said, as the barouwc} 
swayed crazily through the deep my 
hole which formed the junction betwe 
the station lane and the main road, ‘‘') 
old rattletrap isn’t safe, ma’am. Is it { 
best St. Augustine can do? You o 
to have something better’”—when ( 
said this to her mother, Dolly « 
brought forward a smile. 

The rattletrap followed the long ce: 
way that crossed the salt-marsh and {| 
San Sebastian River. Entering the town 
beneath an archway of foliage, this cause 
way broadened into a sandy street under 
huge pride-of-India trees, whose bra: 
es met overhead. Old Miss L’Hom 
dieu’s winter residence was not far fro. 
St. Francis Barracks, at the south en 
the town. It was an old coquina house 
which rose directly from a little-travelled 
roadway. An open space on the other 
side of this roadway, and the absence of 
houses, gave it the air of being “o 
bay,” as it was called. Chase had taken, 
for a term of years, another house not 
far distant, which really was on the bay 
He had done this to please Ruth. It 
was not probable that they should spend 
many winters in Florida; but in « 
they should wish to come occasional) 
would be convenient to have a hous 
ready. ‘‘And when we don’t want 
Jared could stay there now and then,” 
Ruth had suggested. 

‘**'Your brother? I guess he isn't yo 
ing to be a very easy chap to arrange 
for, here or anywhere,” Chase had an 
swered, laughing. ‘‘We'’ve already 
slipped up once pretty well-——Charlesi 
you know.” Then, seeing her face gr 
troubled, ‘‘ But he'll take another view 0’ 
something else I have in mind,” he weit 
on. “If my California project turis 
out as I hope, it will be absolutely ne: 


» al- 


sary for me to have a confidential man to 


see to the New York part of it—some on 
whom I can trust. And I shall be abi 
to convince Jared that this time, at a 
rate, instead of its being a favor to h 
it ll bea favor tome. He won't kick a! 
that, I reckon.” 

For Jared was now again at Ralei 
working as aclerk for the man who ha 
bought his former business; he had \ 
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sicned his Charleston place in spite of 
Ruth, in spite even of Genevieve. He 
had waited until the wedding was over, 
order that Ruth might not be made 
inhappy at the moment, and then he 
1d done it. 
Notwithstanding this, his wife had 
er had so much money in her life as 
now. For she and Ruth, with 
perfectly good conscience which wo- 
n have in such matters, had com- 
d together, as it were, to circumvent 
retly the obstinate naval officer. Ruth 
s deeply attached to her brother; he 
was the one person who had been able to 
control her when she was a child; his 
cood opinion had been a hundred times 
nore precious to her than that of her mo- 
‘and Dolly. Now that she was rich, 
was bent upon helping him, and hav- 
r found that she could not do it direct- 
ly, she had turned all her intelligence 
towards doing it indirectly, through the 
capable, the willing Genevieve. Mrs. 
Javed Franklin junior had quietly and 
skilfully bought land in Asheville (in 
readiness for the coming railroad); she 
had an account at the bank; she had 


had 


come into the possession of bonds and 


she had enlarged her house, and 
she had also given herself the pleasure 
she called it the benediction) of laying 
the foundations of an addition to the Col- 
Home. As she kept up a private 
correspondence with Ruth, she had heard 
of the proposed place in New York as 
soon as a happy line from the sister could 
take the intelligence to Asheville. She 
was not surprised; it was what she had 
been counting upon. Jared’s obstinacy 
would give way, must give way, before 
this new opportunity. And in the mean 
while, here at Asheville, all was going 
splendidly well. 

Amid these various transactions Jared 
Franklin’s mother had been obliged to 
make up her mind as to what her own 
attitude should be. It had been a relief 
inspeakable, an overmastering joy, to her 
to know that her son would not, after 
all, sink to harassing poverty — that he 
would not be allowed to sink. Soothed 
by this, lulled also by the hope that be- 
fore very long he would of his own ac- 
cord consent to give up what was so dis- 
tasteful to him, she had virtually con- 
doned the underhand partnership between 
Ruth and Genevieve, arranging the mat- 
ter with her conscience after her own 
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fashion by simply turning her head away 
from the subject entirely. As she had 
plenty of imagination, she had ended by 
really convincing herself that she was 
not aware of what was going on, because 
she had not heard any of the details. (She 
had, in fact, refused to hear them.) This 
left her free to say to Jared (if necessary) 
that she had known nothing. But she 
hoped that no actual words of this sort 
would be required. Her temperament, 
indeed, had always been largely made up 
of hope. 

It was true that Jared for the present 
was still at Raleigh, drudging away at a 
very small salary. That, however, would 
not last. And in the mean time (and this 
was also extremely agreeable to the mo- 
ther) Madame Genevieve was learning— 
learning at last—that she could not lead 
her husband quite so easily as she had 
supposed she could. In her enjoyment 
of this fact, Mrs. Franklin, in certain 
moods, almost hoped that (as his affairs 
were in reality going on well) her son 
would continue to hold out for some time 
longer. 

The house which Chase had taken at 
St. Augustine was much larger than old 
Miss L’Hommedieu’s abode; it was built 
of coquina, like hers, but it faced the 
sea-wall directly, commanding the inlet; 
from its upper windows one could see 
over low Anastasia opposite, and follow 
miles of the blue Southern sea. Ruth’s 
French maid, Félicité, had arrived at this 
brown mansion the day before, with the 
heavy luggage; to-night, however, the 
new-comers were to remain with the mo- 
ther in the smaller house. 

When the barouche reached Mrs. 
Franklin’s door, Etheridge, Mrs. Kip, 
and the heart were already there. ‘‘I 
won’t stay now,” said Mrs. Kip. ‘‘ But 
may I look in later? Evangeline Tay- 
lor is mad to come.” 

When she returned, a little after eight, 
Horace .Chase was still in the dining- 
room with Etheridge, who had dined 
there. The heart had been suspended 
from a stout hook on the parlor wall, 
and Ruth happened a moment before to 
have placed herself under it, when, hav- 
ing discovered her old guitar in a closet, 
she had seated herself to tune it. ‘‘Ex- 
cuse a tear,” said the visitor. ‘‘ But it’s 
so sweet, Ruth, your sitting there under 
my flowers. And yet, for me, such an— 
such an association !” 
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‘Isn’t your daughter with you?” ask- 
ed Mrs. Franklin, peering towards the 
door over her glasses. 

‘** Evangeline Taylor will be here in a 
moment,” answered her mother; “her 
governess is bringing her.” And pres- 
ently there entered a tall, a gigantically 
tall girl, with a long, solemn, pale face. 
As she was barely fourteen, she was dress- 
ed youthfully in a short school-girl frock 
with a blue sash. Advancing, she kissed 
Ruth, bowed to the others, and then, re- 
tiring to a corner, she seated herself, 
arranged her feet in an appropriate pose, 
and crossed her long hands in her lap. 
A little later, when no one was looking, 
she furtively altered the positio. of her 
feet; then she changed once or twice the 
arrangement of her hands. This being 
settled at last to her satisfaction, she 
turned her attention to her features, try- 
ing several different contortions, and 
finally settling upon a drawing in of the 
lips and a slight dilatation of the nostrils. 
And all this not in the least from van- 
ity, but simply from an intense personal 
conscientiousness. 

‘The dear child longed to see you, 
Ruth. She danced for joy when she 
heard you had come,” explained the mo- 
ther. 

‘* Yes, Evangeline and I have always 
been great chums,” answered Ruth, good- 
naturedly. 

The room was brightly lighted, and 
the light showed that the young wife’s 
face was more beautiful than ever; the 
grace of her figure also was now height- 
ened by all the aids that dress can bestow. 
Ruth had said to Jared, jokingly, ‘‘ Wait 
till you see how pretty I shall be in fine 
clothes.” The fine clothes had been pur- 
chased in profusion, and, what was better, 
Félicité knew how to adapt them perfectly 
to her tall, slender young mistress. 

Mrs. Kip, having paid her tribute to 
“the association” (she did not say 
whether the feeling was connected with 
Andrew Taylor, her first husband, or the 
equally departed John Kip, her second), 
now seated herself beside Ruth, and, with 
the freedom of old friendship, examined 
her costume. ‘‘I know you had that 
made in Paris!” she said. ‘‘Simple as it 
is, it has a sort of something or other. 
And, oh, what a beautiful bracelet! 
What splendid rings!” 

Ruth wore no ornaments save that on 
her right wr'st was a band of sapphires, 
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and on her right hand several of the san 
gems, all the stones being of great beauty. 
On her left hand she wore the wedding 
circlet, with her engagement ring ang 
the philopena guard over it. In answe 
to the exclamation, she had taken oj 
the jewels, and tossed them all into \) 
Kip’s lap. . Mrs. Kip looked at them 

red lips open. 

Lilian Kip was, in the eyes of 
persons, lovely, in spite of the fact that 
the outline of her features from ce: 
points of view was almost grotesque; 
had a short nose, a very wide mouth 
a long upper lip, a broad face, and a re 
ceding chin. Her dark brown eyes were 
neither large nor bright, but they had a 
soft dovelike expression. Her curling 
hair was of a mahogany-red tint, and she 
had the exquisitely beautiful skin whic! 
sometimes accompanies hair of this hue: 
her cheeks really had the coloring of 
peaches and cream; her lips were lik 
strawberries; her neck, arms, and hands 
were as fair as the inner petals of a tea 
rose. With the exception of her imper 
fect facial outlines, she was as faultless!) 
modelled as a Venus. A short Venus 
it was true, and a well-fed one, sti 
Venus. No one would ever have im 
agined her to be the mother of that light 
house of a daughter; it was necessar) 
recall the fact that the height of the 
Andrew Taylor had been six feet tlie 
inches. Andrew Taylor having marrie 
Lilian Howard when she was but seven 
teen, Lilian Kip, in spite of two hus 
bands and her embarrassingly overio) 
ping child, found herself even now | 
thirty-two. 

She had put Ruth’s rings on her hai 
and the bracelet on her wrist; now sli 
surveyed the effect with her head on on 
side, consideringly. While she was thius 
engaged, Mrs. Franklin's little negro bo) 
Samp, ushered in another visitor—-W alte: 
Willoughby. 

‘* Welcome to Florida, Mrs. Chase,’ 
said, as he shook hands with Ruth. ‘As 
you are an old resident, however, it’s 
ally your husband whom I have come to 
greet; he is here, isn’t he?” 

‘Yes; he is in the dining- room s1i!! 
with Commodore Etheridge,” Ruth an 
swered. ‘‘Will you go out?” For it 
was literally out; the old house was built 
in the Spanish fashion round an interic' 
court, and to reach the dining-room on‘ 
traversed a long veranda. 
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‘‘'Thanks; Ill wait here,” Walter an- 
swered. In reality he would have pre 
ferred to go and have a cigar with Chase. 
But as he had not seen his partner's wife 
since she returned from Europe, it was 
only courtesy as well as good policy to 
remain where he was. For Mrs. Chase 
was a power. She was a power because 
her husband would always wish to please 
her: this desire would come next to his 
money-making, and would even, in 
Walter’s opinion (in case there should 
ever be a contest between the two infiu- 
ences), ‘‘run it close!” 

Mrs. Kip had hastily divested herself 
of the jewels; she replaced them on 
Ruth’s wrist and hands, with many pretty 
caressing touches. ‘‘Aren’t they lovely?’ 
she said to Walter. 

“That little one, the guard, was my 
selection,” he replied, indicating the phil 
opena circlet. 

‘And not this also?” said Ruth, touch 
ing her engagement ring. 

No; that was my uncle Richard's 
he likes big things. Chase wrote 
to him the second time, not to me,” 
Walter answered. ‘‘I’m afraid he didn't 
like my taste.” He laughed; then turned 
to another subject. ‘‘ You were playing 
the guitar when I came in, Mrs. Chase; 
won't you sing something?” 

‘‘T neither play nor sing in a civilized 
way,” Ruth answered. ‘‘ None of us do. 
In music we are all awful barbarians.” 

‘‘ How can you say so,” protested Mrs. 
Kip, ‘‘when, as a family, you are so 
Then, summoning to her eyes 
an expression of great intelligence, she 
added: ‘‘And I should know that you 
were, all of you, from your thick eye- 
brows and very thick hair. You have 
heard of that theory, haven't you, Mr. 
Willoughby? That all true musicians 
have very thick hair ?””’ 

‘‘ Also murderers; I mean the women 
among them—the murderesses,” remark- 
ed Dolly. 

‘Oh, Dolly, what ideas you do have! 
Who would ever think of associating 
murderesses with music? Music is so 
uplifting.” 

‘“We should take care that it is not 
too much so,” Dolly answered. ‘‘ Lots 
of us are ridiculously uplifted. We know 
one thing perhaps, and like it. But we 
remain flatly ignorant about almost 
everything else. In a busy world this 
would do no harm, if we could only be 
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musical?” 


conscious of it. But no; on we go 
through life, deeply conceited about the 
one thing we know, loftily critical and 
severe as to the ignorance of other persons 
concerning it. It doesn’t oceur to us 
that upon all subjects save our one we 
ourselves are presenting precisely the 
same spectacle. A Beethoven, when it 
comes to pictures, may find something 
‘sweet’ in a daub representing a fat child 
with a skipping-rope, and the legend, 
‘See me jump!’ A sculptor of the first 
rank may admire in music the ‘Sweet 
3y-and-By’ on the cornet. It is well 
known that the most distinguished scien- 
tific man of our day selects from choice 
the weakest fiction that we have. A 
great painter may care for nothing on 
the stage but a tenth-rate farce.” 

‘‘Carry it a little further, Miss Frank- 
lin,” said Walter Willoughby; ‘‘it has 
often been noted that criminals delight in 
the most dulcetly sentimental tales.” 

‘That isn’t the same thing,” Dolly 
answered. ‘‘ However, to take up your 
idea, Mr. Willoughby, it is certainly true 
that it is often the good women who read 
with the most breathless interest the 
newspaper reports of terrible crimes.” 

‘*Oh no!” exclaimed Mrs. Kip, push- 
ing the idea away with her dimpled 
hands. 

‘** Yes, they do, Lilian,” Dolly respond- 
ed. ‘‘And when it comes to tales, they 
like dreadful events, with plenty of moral 
reflections thrown in. The moral reflec- 
tions make it all right. A plain narra- 
tive of an even much less degree of evil 
given impartially and without a word of 
comment by the author—that seems to 
them the unpardonable thing.” 

‘* Well, and isn’t it?” said Mrs. Kip. 
‘*Shouldn’t people be taught 
selled ?” 

‘‘ And it’s for the sake of the counsel 
that they read such stories?” inquired 
Dolly. 

During this conversation, Chase, in the 
dining-room, had risen and given a 
stretch with his long arms out horizon 
tally. He was beginning to feel bored 
by the talk of Anthony Etheridge, ‘‘ the 
ancient swell,” as he called him. In ad- 
dition, he had a vision of finishing this 
second cigar in a comfortable chair in the 
parlor (for Mrs. Franklin had no objec- 
tion to cigar smoke), with Ruth near by; 
for it always amused him to hear his 
wife laugh and talk. The Commodore, 
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meanwhile, having assigned to himself 
from the day of the wedding the task of 
‘*helping to civilize the Bubble,” never 
lost an opportunity to tell him stories 
from his own more cultivated experience 
—‘‘stories that will give him ideas, and, 
by Jove! phrases, too. He needs ’em!” 
He had risen also. But he now detained 
his companion until he had finished 
what he was saying. ‘‘So there you 
have the reason, Mr. Chase, why J didn’t 
marry. I simply couldn’t endure the 
idea of an old woman's face opposite mine 
at table year after year; for our women 
grow old so soon! Now you, sir, have 
shown the highest wisdom in this respect. 
I congratulate you.” 

‘*T don’t know about that,” answered 
Chase, as he turned towards the door. 
‘Ruth will have an old man’s face op- 
posite her before very long, won’t she?” 

‘‘Not at all, my good friend; not at 
all. Men have no age. At least, they 
need not have it,” answered Etheridge, 
bringing forward with joviality his favor- 
ite maxim. 

Cordial greetings took place between 
Chase and Walter Willoughby. ‘‘ Your 
uncles weren’t sure you would still be 
here,” Chase remarked. ‘‘ They thought 
perhaps you wouldn’t stay.” 

‘*T shall stay awhile—outstay you prob- 
ably,” answered Walter, smiling. ‘‘I 
can't imagine that you'll stand it long!” 

‘*Doing nothing, you mean? Well, it’s 
true I have never loafed much,” Chase 
ad mitted. 

‘* You loafed all summer in Europe,” 
the younger man answered, and his voice 
had almost an intonation of complaint. 
He perceived this himself, and smiled a 
little over it. 

“So that was loafing, was it,” said 
Ruth, in a musing tone—‘‘ catching trains 
and coaches on a full run, seeing three 
or four cantons, half a dozen towns, two 
passes, and several ranges of mountains 
every day?” 

All laughed, and Mrs. Kip said: ‘* Did 
you rush along at that rate? That was 
baddish. There’s no hurry here; that’s 
one good thing. The laziest place! We 
must get up a boat-ride soon, Ruth—boat- 
drive, I mean.” 

Mrs. Franklin meanwhile, rising to get 
something, knocked off a chair accident- 
ally the lamplighters which she had just 
completed, and Chase, who saw it, had 
jumped up to help her collect them. 
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‘Why, how many you have made!" jy. 
said. 

She was not pleased by this innoceyt 
speech. She had no desire to be patted 
on the back, as it were, about her curled 
strips of paper; she curled them to please 
herself. She made no reply, save 
her nose looked unusually aquiline. 

“Yes, mother is tremendously in 
trious in lamplighters,” remarked Do)|, 
‘Her only grief is that she cannot send 
them to the Indian missions. You ea) 
send almost everything to the Indian 
missions, but somehow lamplighters 
no void.” 

‘**Do you mean the new mission we are 
to have here—the Indians at the for 
asked Walter Willoughby. ‘They are 
having a big dance up there to-night 

Ruth looked up. 

“Should you like to see it?” he went 
on, instantly taking advantage of an op 
portunity to please her. ‘‘ Nothing easier 
We could watch it quite comfortably, you 
know, from the ramparts.” 

“I should like it ever so much. Let 
us go at once, before it is over,” said Ruth, 
eagerly. 

‘Ruth! Ruth!” said her mother. * Af- 
ter travelling all day, Mr. Chase may be 
tired.” 

‘** Not at all, ma’am,” said Chase. “| 
don’t take much stock in Indians myse|f 
he went on, to his wife. ‘‘ Do you really 
want to go?” 

‘*Oh yes, Horace. Please.” 

‘‘And the Commodore will take me, 
said Mrs. Kip, turning her soft eyes tov 
ards Etheridge, who went down before thie 
glance like a house of cards. 

Then he braced himself. ‘‘ We sha’n't 
be alone, at any rate,” he thought 
‘*There’ll be a lot of people—the streets 
full.” 

‘*But we must leave Evangeline Tay 
lor at home first,” said Mrs. Kip, as they 
took leave. ‘‘ We'll go round by way of 
Andalusia, Commodore. It would never 
do to let her see an Indian dance at /ier 
age,” she added, affectionately, lifting her 
hand high to pat her daughter's aerial 
cheek. ‘‘ It would make her tremble in 
her bed.” 

But the simultaneous idea of all present 
was that it was the bed that would trem 
ble under the length of Miss Taylor. 

‘*Oh, did you hear her ‘ baddish’?” said 
Dolly, as, a few minutes later, they went 
up the steps that led to the sea-wall, Chase 
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d Walter Willoughby, Ruth and her- 
‘‘ And did you hear her ‘ boat-drive’? 
She has become so densely confused by 
earing Achilles Larue inveigh against 
ise of ‘ride’ for ‘drive’ that now she 

nks everything must be drive.” 
Chase and Willoughby smiled, but not 
1 idly. There are some things which 
Dolly Franklins of the world are in- 
le of comprehending; one of them 


is the attraction of a sweet fool. 
The sea-wall of St. Augustine stretches, 
with its smooth granite coping, along the 


entire front of the old town, nearly a mile 

eneth. On the land side its top is but 
four or five feet above the roadway; tow 
ards the water it presents a high, dark, wet 
surface, against which comes at high tide 
the wash of the ocean, or rather of the 
et. For the harbor is protected by a 

low island lying outside. It is this 
sland, called Anastasia, that has the ocean 
beach. The walk on top of the wall is 
just wide enough for two. Walter Wil- 
loughby led the way with Dolly, and 
Chase and his wife followed, a short dis- 
tance behind. 

W alter thought Miss Franklin tiresome. 
With the impatience of a young fellow, 
he did not care for her clever talk. He 
was interested in clever men; in woman 
he admired other qualities. He had spent 
ten days in Asheville during the preced- 
ing summer in connection with Chase’s 
plans for investment there, and he had 
been often at L’Hommedieu during his 
stay; but he had found Genevieve more 
attractive than Dolly—Genevieve and 
Mrs. Kip. For Mrs. Kip, since her second 
widowhood, had spent almost all her sum- 
mers at Asheville, for the sake of ‘‘ the 
mountain atmosphere.” This evening 
Walter had felt a distinct sense of annoy- 
ance When Dolly had announced her in- 
tention of going with them to see the 
Indian dance, for this would arrange their 
party in twos. He had no desire for a 
téte-a-téte with Dolly, and neither did he 
care for a téte-A-téte with Ruth; his idea 
had been to accompany Mr. and Mrs. 
Chase as a third. However, he made the 
best of it: Walter always did that. He 

id the happy faculty of getting all the 
enjoyment that was possible out of the 
present, whatever it might be. Postpon- 
ng, therefore, to the next day his plan 
for making himself agreeable to the 
Chases, he led the way gayly enough to 
the fort. 


CHASE. 761 
Fort San Marco is the most imposing 
ancient structure which the United States 
can show. Begun in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when Florida was a province of 
Spain, it has turrets, ramparts, and bas- 
tions, a portcullis and barbacan, a moat 
and drawbridge. Its water-battery, where 
once stood the Spanish cannon, looks out 
to sea. Having outlived its use as a for- 
tification, it was now sheltering tempo- 
rarily a band of exiles from the far West, 
Indians, most of whom had been sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for crime. With 
the captives had come their families, for 
this imprisonment was to serve also as an 
experiment. The red men were to be in- 
structed, influenced, helped. At present 
the education had not had time to pro- 
gress far. 

The large square interior court, open to 
the sky, was to-night lighted by torches 
of pine, which were thrust into the same 
iron rings that had served the Spaniards 
long before. The Indians, adorned with 
paint and feathers, were going through 
their wild evolutions, now moving round 
a large circle in a strange squatting atti- 
tude, now bounding aloft. Their dark 
faces, either from their actual feelings or 
from the simulated ferocity appropriate 
to a war-dance, were very savage, and 
with their half-naked bodies, their whoops 
and yells, they made a picture that was 
terribly realistic to the whites who looked 
on from the ramparts above, for it needed 
but little imagination to fancy a bona 
fide attack—the surprise of the lonely 
frontier farm-house, with the following 
massacre and dreadful screams. 

Ruth, half frightened, clung to her hus- 
band’s arm. Mrs. Kip, after a moment, 
began to sob a little. 

‘Tm thinking—of the wo-women they 
have probably scalped on the pla-ains,” 
she said, incoherently, to Etheridge. 

‘* What?” he asked, unable to hear 

‘““Never mind: we'll convert them,” 
she went on, drying her eyes hopefully; 
for a Sunday-school was to be_established 
at the fort, and she had already promised 
to take a class. 

But Dolly was on the side of the Ind 
ians. ‘‘ The crimes for which these poor 
creatures are imprisoned here are nothing 
but virtues upside down,” she shouted. 
‘*They killed white men? Of course they 
did. Haven't the white men stolen all 
their land?” 
jut we're going to Christianize 
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them,” yelled Mrs. Kip, in reply. They 
were obliged to yell, amid the deafening 
noise of the dance and the whoopings 
from below. ‘ 

Ruth had a humorous remark ready, 
when suddenly her husband, to Walter’s 
amusement, put his hand over her lips. 
She looked up at him, laughing. She 
understood. 

‘*Funniest thing in the world,” he had 
once said to her, ‘“‘but the nfore noise 
there is, the more incessantly women will 
talk. Ever noticed? They are capable 
of carrying on a shrieking conversation 
in the cars all day long.” 

The atmosphere grew very dense with 
the smoke from the pitch-pine torches. 
Suddenly, ten minutes later, Dolly faint- 
ed. This in itself was not alarming; 
with Dolly it happened not infrequently ; 
but under the present circumstances it 
was awkward. 

‘“Why did you let her come? I was 
amazed when I saw her here,” said Eth- 
eridge to Ruth, testily. 

For Etheridge was dead tired. He hat- 
ed the Indians; he detested the choking 
smoke; he loathed open ramparts at this 
time of night. Ruth and Mrs. Franklin 
had themselves been surprised by Dolly’s 
desire tosee the dance. But they always 
encouraged any wish of hers to go any- 
where; such inclinations were so few. 

Walter Willoughby, meanwhile, quick 
as ever, had already found a vehicle, 
namely, the small phaeton of Captain 
March, the army officer in charge of the 
Indians. It was waiting outside to take 
Mrs. March back to the Magnolia Hotel. 
‘*The Captain lends it to us with pleasure ; 
as soon, therefore, as Miss Franklin is 
better, I can drive her home,” suggested 
Walter. 

But Chase, who knew through his wife 
some of the secrets of Dolly’s suffering, 
feared lest she might now be attacked by 
pain; he would not trust her to a careless 
young fellow like Walter. ‘‘T'll take her 
myself,” he said. ‘‘And Ruth, you can 
come back with the others, along the sea- 
wall.” 

Dolly, who had reeovered conscious- 
ness, protested against this arrangement. 
But her voice was only a whisper; Chase, 
paying no attention to it, lifted her and 
helped her down to the phaeton. He was 
certainly the one to do it, so he thought; 
his wife's sister was his sister as well. It 
was a pity she was not rather more ami- 
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able. But that made no difference ve 
ing one’s duty towards her. 

The others also left the ramparts: | 
started homeward, following the wal! 

This granite pathway is not straic)}); 
curves a little here and there, adaytin,g 
itself to the line of the shore. To-n jy 
it glittered in the moonlight. It was 


Sard 


ey 


tide, and the water also glittered as j 
came lapping against the stones wave, 
ingly, so that the granite somehow seemed 


to waver too. Etheridge was last, behind 
Mrs. Kip; he did not wish to make her 
dizzy by walking beside her, he said 
Suddenly he descended, on the land side 

As she turned to look, he held out his 
hand toher. ‘‘ We get off here, of course 
Through St. George Street is much our 
nearest way,” he announced. “Tha 
the reason I jumped down.” 

Mrs. Kip had intended to follow the 
wall as far as the Basin. But she always 
obeyed directions given in a masculi) 
voice; if there were two voices, she obeyed 
the younger. In this case the younyer 
man did not speak. So she acquiesced in 
the Commodore’s falsetto ‘‘ Come!” (for he 
was so tired, so jarred by his unexpected 
descent, that his voice was weak and 
cracked). Mrs. Chase and Walter Wi! 
loughby continued on their way along the 
wall. 

It was a beautiful night. The moon 
lighted the water so brilliantly that the 
flash of the light-house on Anastasia seem 
ed superfluous; the dark fort loomed up 
in picturesque outlines; a narrow black 
boat was coming across from the island, 
and as there was a breeze, the two Minor 
cans it carried had put up a rag of a sail, 
which shone like silver. ‘‘ How fast they 
go!” said Ruth. 

‘* Would you like to sail home?” asked 
Walter. He did not wait for her answer, 
for, quick at divination, he had caught 
the wish in her voice. He hailed the 
Minoreans, and they brought their boat 
up to the next flight of water-steps; in 
two minutes from the time she had [irs 
spoken, Ruth, much amused by this un 
expected adventure, was sailing down tlie 
inlet. ‘‘Oh, how wet! I didn’t think of 
that,’ Walter had exclaimed as he saw 
the water in the bottom of the boat; and 
with a quick movement he had. divested 
himself of his coat, and made a seat of it 
for her in the driest place. She had had 
no time to object; they were already off: 


she must sit down, and sit still, for their 
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tottlish eraft was only adugout. Walter, 

sjuatting opposite, made jocular remarks 
out his appearance as he sat there in 
is shirt sleeves. 

It was never difficult for Ruth to laugh, 
ind presently, as the water gained on her 
companion in spite of all his efforts, she 
cave way to mirth. She laughed so long 

at Walter began to feel that he knew 
ier better, that he even knew her well. 
He laughed himself. But he also took 

. greatest pains at the same time to 
cuard her pretty dress from injury. 

[he breeze and the tide were both in 
their favor; they glided rapidly past the 
bathing-house, the Plaza, the Basin, and 
the old mansion which Chase had taken. 
Then Walter directed the Minorcans tow- 
ards another flight of water-steps. ‘‘ Here 
ve are,” he said. ‘* And in half the time 
t would have taken us if we had walked. 
We have come like a shot.” 

He took her to her mother’s door. 
Then, pretty wet, with his ruined coat 
over his arm, he walked back along the 
vall to the St. Augustine Hotel. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Two weeks later Mrs. Kip gave an af- 
ternoon party for the Indians. Captain 
March had not been struck by her idea 
that the sight of ‘‘a lady’s quiet home” 
would have a soothing effect upon these 
children of the plains. Mrs. Kip had in- 
vited the whole band, but the Captain had 
sent only a carefully selected half-dozen 
in the charge of the interpreter. And he 
had also added, uninvited, several soldiers 
from the small force at his disposal. Mrs. 
Kip was sure that these soldiers were pres- 
ent ‘‘merely for form.” There are vari- 
ous kinds of form. Captain March, hav- 
ing confided to the Colonel who command- 
ed at the other end of the sea-wall that he 
could answer for the decorum of his six 
“unless the young ladies get -hold of 
them,” a further detachment of men had 
arrived from St. Francis Barracks; for the 
Colonel was aware that the party was to 
be largely feminine. The festivities, there- 
fore, went on with double brilliancy,owing 
to the many uniforms visible under the 
trees. 

These trees were magnificent. Mrs. Kip 
occupied, as tenant, the old Buckingham 
Smith place, which she had named Anda- 
iusia. Here, in addition to the majestic 
‘ive-oaks, were date - palms, palmettoes, 
magnolias, crape-myrtles, figs, and bana- 
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nas, hedges of Spanish-bayonet, and a half- 
mile of orange walks, which resembled 
tunnels through a glossy-green foliage, 
the daylight at each end looking like a far- 
away yellow spot. All this superb vege- 
tation rose, strangely enough to Northern 
eyes, from a silver-white soil. It was a 
beautiful day, warm and bright. Above, 
the sky seemed very near; it closed down 
over the fiat land like a soft blue cover. 
The air was full of fragrance, for both 
here and in the neighboring grove of Dr. 
Carrington the orange-trees were in bloom. 
Andalusia was near the San Sebastian bor- 
der of the town, and to reach it one was 
obliged to traverse a road so deep in sand 
that it was practically bottomless; but af- 
ter passing the high gate, one was repaid 
by all the beauty within. 

There was no toil, however, for Mrs. 
Horace Chase. On the day of the party 
she arrived at this gate in a phaeton drawn 
by two pretty ponies. She was driving, 
for the ponies were hers. Her husband 
was beside her, and in the little seat be- 
hind, Walter Willoughby had perched 
himself. It was a very early party, hav- 
ing begun with a dinner for the Indians at 
one o'clock; Mr. and Mrs. Chase arrived 
at half past two. Dressed in white, fair 
as a lily, Mrs. Kip, excited and ea»nest, 
was hovering round her dark-skinned 
guests. When she could not think of 
anything else to do, she shook hands with 
them; she had already been through this 
ceremony eight times. ‘‘If I could only 
speak to them in their own tongue!” she 
said, yearningly. And the long sentences 
expressive of friendship which she begged 
the interpreter to translate to them would 
have filled a volume. The interpreter, a 
very intelligent young man, obeyed all 
her requests with much politeness. ‘‘ Tell 
them that we love them,” said Mrs. Kip. 
‘Tell them that we think of their souls.” 

The interpreter bowed; then he trans 
lated as follows: ‘‘The white squaw says 
that you have had enough to eat, and more 
than enough ; and she hopes that you won't 
make pigs of yourselves if anything else 
is offered—especially Drowning Raven.” 

The Chases and Walter Willoughby had 
come to the Indian party for a particular 
purpose, or rather Walter had asked the 
assistance of the other two in carrying out 
a purpose of his own; this was to make 
Mrs. Kip give them a ball; for Andalusia 
possessed a large long room with a smooth 
floor. The room was, in fact, an old gym- 
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nasium—a one-story building near the 
house. Mrs. Kip was in the habit of lend- 
ing this gymnasium for tableaux and Sun- 
day-school festivals; to-day it had served 
as a dining-room for the Indians. Walter 
declared that with the aid of flags and 
flowers the gymnasium would make an 
excellent ballroom; and as the regiment- 
al band had arrived at St. Francis Bar- 
racks that morning, and for a short stay 
only, the mistress of Andalusia must be 
attacked at once. 

‘We'll go to her Indian reception, and 
compliment her out of her shoes,” he sug- 
gested. ‘‘ You, Mrs. Chase, must be struck 
with her dress. I shall simply make love 
to her. And let me see—what can you 
do?” he went on, addressing Chase. ‘I 
have it; you can admire the chiefs.” 

‘*Dirty lot!’ Chase answered. ‘‘I'd 
rather admire their hostess.” 

But the six Indians were not at all dirty ; 
they had never been half so clean since 
they were born; they fairly shone with 
soap and ablutions. Dressed in trousers 
and calico shirts, with moccasins on their 
feet, and their black hair carefully anoint- 
ed, they walked, stood, or sat in a straight 
row all together, according to the strong- 
ly emphasized instructions which they 
had received. Two old warriors, one of 
them the gluttonous Drowning Raven 
reproved by the interpreter, grinned af- 
fably at everything. The others pre- 
served the dignified Indian impassiveness, 
but in their brilliant black eyes it was not 
difficult to detect a burning curiosity. 

Soon after his arrival, Walter, who had 
paid his greetings upon entering, returned 
to his fair hostess. ‘‘I hear you have 
a rose-tree that is a wonder, Mrs. Kip. 
Where is it?” 

Mrs. Kip began to explain. ‘‘Go 
through the first orange-walk. Then 
turn to the right. Then—” 

‘‘T am afraid I can’t remember. Take 
me there yourself,” said Walter, calmly. 

‘*Oh, I ought to be here, I think. Peo- 
ple are still coming, you know,” answered 
the lady. Then, as he did not withdraw 
his order, ‘‘ Well,” she said, assentingly. 

They were absent twenty minutes. 

When they returned, the soft brown 
eyes of the widow had a partly pleased, 
partly troubled, and wholly deprecatory 
expression. Another young man in love 
with her! What could she do to prevent 
these occurrences ? 

Walter, meanwhile, had returned to 
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Mr. and Mrs. Chase. ** It’s all right.” jy 
said to Ruth. ‘The ball will come og 
to-morrow night. Impromptu.” 

‘Well, you have got cheek!” 
mented Chase. 

Mrs. Kip herself soon came up. ‘ Rut) 
dear, do you know that the artillery 
band is only to stay a short time? \, 
gymnasium has a capital floor; what do 
you say to an impromptu dance there to 
morrow night? I’ve just thought of jt. 
it’s my own idea entirely.” 

**Now what made her lug in that un 
necessary lie at the end?” asked Chase. jy 
a reasoning tone, when their hostess, af 
ter a few minutes more of conversation 
had returned to her duties. ‘‘It’s of no 
importance to anybody whose idea it was 
That’s what I call taking trouble for no- 
thing!” 

‘**If you believe your lie, it’s no loner 
a lie,” answered Walter; ‘‘and she be 
lieves hers. A quarter of a minute after 
a thing has happened, a woman can ofte1 
succeed in convincing herself that it hap 
pened not quite in that way, but in an 
other. Then she tells it in her way with 
perfect good faith forever after.” 

Chase gave a yawn. “‘ Well, haven't 
you had about enough of this fool busi- 
ness?” he asked his wife, using the words 
humorously. 

‘**T am ready to go whenever’you like,’ 
she answered. For if he allowed her to 
arrange their days as she pleased, she. on 
her side, always yielded to his wishies 
whenever he expressed them. 

“Tl go and see if the ponies lave 
come.” And he made his way towards 
the gate. 

‘* You don’t give us a very nice chiar- 
acter,” Ruth went on to Walter. 

‘** About fibs, do you mean? I only 
said that you ladies have very powerfi 
beliefs. Proof is nothing to you; faith 
is all. There is another odd fact co 
nected with the subject, Mrs. Chase, and 
that is that an absolutely veracious wo 
man, one who tells the exact, bare, cold 
truth on all occasions and nothing more 
who never exaggerates by even a hair's 
breadth, or colors anything in the least, 
rosily or otherwise —such a woman is 
somehow a very uninteresting person (0 
men. I can’t explain it, and it doesn't 
seem just. But it’s so. Women of that 
sort (for they exist—a few of them) move 
through life very admirably, no doubt. 
but quite without masculine adorers.” 
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‘*T’'m not here, 
,wever, to discuss problems with her,” 
thought. ‘‘Several hours more of 
ivlight; let me see, what can I suggest 
49” 
[his young man—he was twenty-seven 
ad had an intention in seeking St. 
\ugustine at this time; he wished to be- 
me well acquainted, if possible inti- 
nate, with the enterprising member of 
s unele’s firm. He had some money, 
it not much. His father, the elder 
Walter, had been the one black sheep of 
Willoughby flock, the one spend- 
rift and ne’er-do-weel of that prudent 
family eirele. After the death of the 
odigal, Richard and Nicholas had be- 
friended the son; the younger Walter 
vas a graduate of Columbia; he had spent 
eighteen months in Europe; and when 
1ot at college or abroad, he had lived 
with his rich uncles. But this did not 
satisfy him; he was intensely ambitious. 
The other Willoughbys had no suspicion 
of the reach of this nephew’s plans. For 
his ambitions extended in half a dozen 
different directions, whereas what might 
have been called the family idea had 
moved always along one line. Walter 
had more taste than his uncles; he knew 
a good picture when he saw it; he liked 
architecture; he admired a well- 
bound book; but these things were subor- 
dinate. His first wish was to be rich; 
that was the stepping-stone to all the 
As his uncles had children, he 
could not expect to be their heir; but he 
had the advantage of the name and the 
relationship, and they had already done 
much by making him, nominally at 
least, a junior partner in this new (com- 
paratively new) firm—a firm which was, 
however, but one of their interests. The 
very first time that Walter had met the 
Chase of Willoughby and Chase he had 
made up his mind that this was the per- 
son he needed, the person to give him a 
lift. Richard and Nicholas were too cau- 
tious, too conservative, for daring enter- 
prises, outside investments; in addition, 
they had no need to turn to things of 
that sort. Their nephew, however, was 
in a hurry; and here, ready to his hand, 
appeared a man of resources, a man who 
had made one fortune in a baking-pow- 
der, another by the bold purchase of 
three-quarters of an uncertain silver 
mine, a third by speculation on a large 
scale in lumber, while a fourth was now 


‘hen he stopped himself. 
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in progress, founded (more regularly) in 
steamers. At present also there was a 
rumor that he had something new on 
foot, something in California; Walter 
had an ardent desire to be admitted to a 
part in this Californian enterprise, what- 
ever it might be. But Chase's trip to 
Europe had delayed any progress he 
might have hoped for in this direction, 
just as it had delayed the carrying out of 
the Asheville plans. The Chases had re- 
turned to New York in November. But 
immediately (for it had seemed immedi- 
ately to the impatient junior partner) 
Chase had been hurried off again, this 
time to Florida, by his silly wife. Wal- 
ter did not really mean that Ruth was 
silly; he thought her pretty and amiable. 
But as she was gay, restless, fond of 
change, she had interfered (unconscious- 
ly of course) with his plans and his hopes 
for nearly a year; to call her silly, there- 
fore, was, in comparison, a mild revenge. 
‘*“What under heaven is the use of her 
dragging poor Chase ‘away down South 
to the land of the cotton,’ when she 
has already kept him a whole summer 
abroad?” he had said to himself, discom- 
fited, when he first heard of the proposed 
Florida journey. The next day an idea 
came to him: ‘‘ Why shouldn’t I go also? 
Chase will be sure to bore himself to 
death down there, with nothing in the 
world to do. And then I shall be on 
hand to help him through the eternal 
sunshiny days. In addition, I may as 
well try to make myself agreeable to his 
gadding wife; for, whether she knows 
it as yet or not, it is evident that she 
rules the roast.” He followed, therefore. 
But as he came straight to Florida, 
and as Mr. and Mrs. Chase had stopped 
en route at Baltimore, Washington, 
Richmond, Charleston, and Savannah, 
Walter had been in St. Augustine nearly 
two weeks before they arrived. 

So far all had turned out as he had 
hoped it would. This was not surprising; 
for young Willoughby was, not merely in 
manner, but also in reality, a good-na- 
tured, agreeable fellow, full of life, fond 
of amusement. He was ambitious, it is 
true. But he was as far as possible from 
being a drudging money-maker, a cold, 
ascetic calculator. He meant to carry 
out his plans, but he also meant to enjoy 
life as he went along. He had noticed, 
even as far back as the time of the wed- 
ding, that the girl whom Horace Chase 
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was to marry had in her temperament 
both indolence and activity. Now one of 
these moods predominated, now the other. 
As soon, therefore, as Mr. and Mrs. Chase 
were established in their St. Augustine 
house near the sea-wall, he let himself go. 
Whenever the mood for activity appear- 
ed to be uppermost, he opened a door for 
it; he proposed an excursion, an enter- 
tainment of some sort. Already, under 
his leadership, they had sailed down the 
Matanzas River (as the inlet is called) 
to see the old Spanish lookout; they had 
rowed up Moultrie Creek; they had sent 
horses across to Anastasia Island, and 
galloped for miles southward down the 
hard ocean beach; they had explored the 
barrens; they had had a bear-hunt; they 
had camped out; they had caught sharks. 
On these occasions they had always been 
a party of at least four, and often of 
seven, when Mrs. Franklin and Dolly, 
Mrs. Kip and Commodore Etheridge, had 
joined in the excursion. Dolly in par- 
ticular had surprised everybody by her 
unexpected strength, and her desire to go; 
she had accompanied them whenever it 
had been possible. When it was not, she 
had urged her mother to take the vacant 
place. ‘‘Do go, His Grand,so that you can 
tell me about it. For it does amuse me so!” 

Walter’s latest inspiration, the ball at 
Andalusia, having been arranged, he now 
suggested (remembering Chase’s long 
yawn) that they should slip out unob- 
served and finish the afternoon with a 
sail. ‘‘I noticed the Owl and the Pussy- 
cat moored at the pier as we came by,” 
he said. ‘‘If she -is still there, Paul 
Archer is at the club, probably, and I can 
easily borrow her.” 

‘* Anything to get away from the Apa- 
ches,” Chase answered. ‘‘ And I’ma good 
deal afraid, too, of that Evangeline Tay- 
lor! She has asked me three times, with 
such deathly solemnity, if I will have tea 
that she has turned me stiff.” 

‘“Why on earth does that girl make 
such awful faces?” inquired Walter. 

Ruth gave way to laughter. ‘‘I can 
never make you two believe it, but it is 
really her deep conscientiousness. She 
thinks that she ought to look earnest, or 
intelligent, or grateful, or whatever it 
may be, and so she constantly tries new 
ways to do it.” 

‘* What way is it when she glares at a 
fellow’s collar for fifteen minutes stead- 
ily,” said Walter, ‘‘ at close range?” 
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‘*She never did!” protested Ruth. 

‘“Yes—in the tea-room; my co)|; 
And every now and then she gave a g))ast 
ly smile.” 

‘She didn’t know it was your collay 
she was simply fixing her eyes upon , 
point in space, as less embarrassing t})\,), 
looking about. And she smiled becays, 
she thought she ought to, as it is a party.’ 

‘A pointin space! My collar!” griuyy 
bled Walter. 

At the gate they looked back for a 1, 
ment. The guests, nearly a hundred jy 
number, had gathered in a semicircle \ 
der a live-oak; they were gazing wit! 
fresh interest at the Indians, who had 
been drawn up before them. The six red 
skins were still in as close a row as thoug 
they had been handcuffed together: the 
earnest spinsters had failed entirel, 
their attempts to break the rank and have 
a gentle word with one or two of thie 
apart. The Rev. Mr. Harrison, who was 
to make an address, now advanced an 
began to speak; the listeners at the gat 
could hear his voice, though they were 
too far off to catch the words. The voic: 
would go on for a minute or two ani 
pause. Then would follow the mor 
staccato accents of the interpreter. 

‘““The horse-joke comes in, Walter 
when that interpreter begins,” said Chas: 
‘* Who knows what he is saying?” 

The interpreter, however, made a very 
good speech. It was, perhaps, less spi 
itual than Mr. Harrison’s. 

It turned out afterwards that the thing 
which had made the deepest impressio 
upon the Apaches was not the ‘lady's 
quiet home,” nor the Sunday -sclivo 
teachers, nor the cabinet-organ, nor even 
the dinner; it was the extraordinary 
length of ‘‘the young-squaw-with-her 
head -in-the-sky,” as they designated 
Evangeline Taylor. 

Ruth drove her ponies down to the 
Basin. The little yacht called the Ow! 
and the Pussy-cat was still moored ai 
the pier; but Paul Archer, her owner. 
was not at the club, as Walter had sup 
posed; he had gone to the Florida House 
to call upon some friends. Commodor 
Etheridge was in the club-room. He was 
forcing himself to stay away from Anda 
lusia; for he had an alarming vision o/ 
its mistress dressed in white, with the 
sunshine lighting up her sea-shell con 
plexion and bringing out amorously tiie 
tint of her hair. Delighted to have some- 
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thing to do, he immediately took charge 
of Walter. 

‘Write a line, Mr. Willoughby, write 

ne on your card, and our porter shall 
take it to the Florida House at once. In 
mean while Mr. and Mrs. Chase can 
wait here. Not a bad place to wait in, 
Mr. Chase. Simple, yousee. Close to na- 
ture. and nature’s great restorer” (for two 
f the clubmen were asleep). 

The room was close to restorers of all 
sorts. for the land front was let to a drug- 
vist. The house stood on the wooden 
pier facing the little Plaza, across whose 
grassy space the old Spanish cathedral 
and the more modern Episcopal church 
eved each other. The Plaza’s third side 
was occupied by the post-office, which had 
been the residence of the Spanish 
governor. 

The club-room was a large, pleasant 
apartment, with windows and verandas 
overlooking the water. There was a 
general straightening up of lounging at- 
titudes when Mrs. Chase came in. Eth- 
eridge had already introduced Horace 
Chase to everybody at the club; and 
Chase, in his turn, had introduced almost 
everybody to his wife. The club, to a 
man, admired Mrs. Chase; while she wait- 
ed, therefore, she held a little court. The 
Commodore,mean while, kindly took upon 
himself the duty of entertaining the hus- 
band 

‘‘Mr. Willoughby need not have gone 
to the Florida House; our porter could 
perfectly well have taken a note, as I sug- 
gested. Capital fellow, our porter; I 
never come South, Mr. Chase, without be- 
ing struck afresh with the excellence of 
the negroes as servants; they are the best 
servants in the world; they’re born for 
it!’ 

“That's all right, if they're willing,” 
Chase answered. ‘‘ But not to force ’em, 
you know:- That slave-market in the 
Plaza, now—” 

‘Oh Lord! Slave-market! Have you 
got hold of that story too?” interposed 
Etheridge, irritably. ‘* It was never any- 
thing but a fish-market in its life! But 
I'm tired of explaining it; that, and the 
full-length skeleton hanging by its neck 
in an iron cage in the underground dun- 
geon at the fort—if they’re not true, they 
ought to be; that’s what people appear to 
think! ‘Si non ee veero, ee ben trova- 
toro,’ as the Italians say. And speaking 
of the fort, I suppose you have been to 
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that ridiculous Indian party at Andalusia, 
haven’t you? Mrs. Kip must have looked 
grotesque out-of-doors in the broad light! 
In white too, I dare say?” 

Why, she’s pretty,” an- 


‘* Grotesque? 
swered Chase. 

‘* Not to my eye,” responded Etheridge, 
determinedly. ‘‘She has the facial out- 
lines of a frog. Do you know the real 
reason why I didn’t marry? I couldn't 
endure, sir, the prospect of an old wo- 
man’s face opposite mine at table year 
after year. For our women grow old so 
soon.” 

As he brought this out, a dim remem- 
brance of having said it to Chase before 
came into his mind. Had he, or had he 
not? Chase’s face betrayed nothing. If 
he had, what the devil did the fellow 
mean by not answering naturally, ‘‘ Yes, 
you told me”? Could it be possible that 
he, Anthony Etheridge, had fallen into a 
habit of repeating, so that people were 
accustomed— He went off to a distant 
window, and pretended to look at a couple 
of porpoises who were playing in the bay. 

Chase, left alone, took up a newspaper. 
But a moment later he threw it down, 
saying, ‘‘ Why, how do you do? I didn’t 
expect to see you here.” 

The person whom he addressed was a 
stranger who came in at this moment, 
brought by a member of the club. He 
shook hands with Chase, and they talked 
together for several minutes. Then Chase 
crossed the room, and smiling a little as 
he noted the semicircle round his wife, 
he asked her to come out and walk up 
and down the pier while they waited for 
Willoughby. Once outside, he said: 

‘**Ruthie, I want to have a talk with 
Patterson, that man you saw come in just 
now. I’m not very keen about sailing, 
anyhow. Will you let me off this time?” 

‘Oh yes; I don’t care about going,” 
Ruth answered. 

‘*You needn't give it up because I do,” 
said her husband, kindly. ‘‘ You like to 
sail. Take the ancient swell. He will 
be delighted to go, for it will make him 
appear so young. Just Ruth, Anthony, 
and Walter—three gay little chums to- 
gether.” 

As Chase had predicted, the Commo- 
dore professed himself ‘‘enchanted.”. He 
went off smilingly in Paul Archer’s yacht, 
whose device of an owl and pussy-cat 
confounded the practically minded, while 
to the initiated it gave gleeful delight—a 
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delight increased by the delicate pea-green 
hue of the pretty little craft. 

But in spite of his enchantment, the 
Commodore soon brought the boat back. 
He had taken the helm, and when he had 
shown himself and his young compan- 
ions to everybody on the sea-wall, when 
he had dashed past the old fort, and then, 
putting about, had gone beating across 
the inlet back and forth to the barracks, 
he turned the prow towards the yacht 
club again. It was the hour for his af- 
ternoon whist. He never let anything 
interfere with that. 

The excursion, therefore, had been a 
short one, and as Walter walked home 
with Mrs. Chase along the wall, she lin- 
gered a little. ‘‘It’s too early to go in,” 
she said. As they passed the second pier, 
a dilapidated construction with half its 
flooring gone, she espied a boat she knew. 
‘There is the Shearwater just coming 
in. I am sure Mr. Kean would lend it 
tous. Don’t you want to go out again? 
I love the Shearwater.” 

The boat was an odd little craft, flat on 
the water, with a long pointed covered 
prow and one large sail. Ruth knew it 
well, for Mr. Kean was an old friend of 
the Franklins, and in former winters, 
when she was still a school-girl, he had 
often taken her out. 

‘* My object certainly is to please her,” 
Walter thought. ‘‘ But she does keep one 
busy. Well, here goes!” 

Mr. Kean lent his boat good-naturedly, 
and presently they were off again. 

‘*'Take me as far as the old light-house,” 
said Ruth. 

‘*Kasy enough going, but getting back 
will be another matter,” Walter answered. 
‘We should have to tack.” 

‘*T like tacking, and I insist upon the 
light-house,” Mrs. Chase replied. 

The little boat glided rapidly past the 
town and San Marco, then turned towards 
the sea; for the old light-house, an an- 
cient Spanish beacon, was on the ocean 
side of Anastasia. 

‘* We can see the door now. Isn't this 
far enough?” Walter asked, after a while. 

‘“No; take me up abreast of it. Ive 
made a vow to go,” Ruth declared, gayly. 

‘**But at this rate we shall never get 
back. And when we do, your husband, 
powerfully hungry for his delayed din- 
ner, will be sharpening the carving-knife 
on the sea-wall.” 

‘*He is more likely to be sharpening 
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pencils at the Magnolia. He is sur 1, thos 
be late himself; in fact, he told me <, pani 
for he has business matters to talk ove. tle d 
with Mr. Patterson.” 

Walter had not known until now 4), 
name of the person who had carried ,; 
Chase. He had supposed that it 
some ordinary acquaintance. He 
no idea that it was the Chicago 
whose name he had heard mentioned ; 
connection with Chase’s California intey 
ests. ‘‘ David Patterson, of Chicago 
asked. ‘‘Is he going to stay?” 

‘*No; he leaves to-morrow mornin 
believe,” Ruth answered, in an uninter 
ested tone. 

‘* And here I am, sailing all over cre 
ation with this insatiable girl, when. if | 
had remained at the club, perhaps Chase 
would have introduced me; perhaps | 
might even have been with them now at 
the Magnolia,” Walter thought, with in 
tense vexation. 

At last she allowed him to put abo 
The sun was sinking out of sight. 
presently the after-glow gave a secon 
daylight of deep gold. Down in the south 
the dark line of the forest rose against 
this gold like a range of mountains. 1 
perfume from the orange groves had 
floated seaward and filled the air. 

‘*T used to think that I liked riding 
better than anything,” remarked Ruth 
‘*But ever since that little rush we had 
in the dugout—do you remember’? the 
night we arrived ?—ever since then, some 
how, sailing has seemed more delicious 
For one thing, it’s lazier.” 

They were seated opposite each other 
in the small open space, Walter holding 
the helm with one hand, while with the 
other he managed the sail, Ruth leaning 
back against the miniature deck. She 
was humming to herself. Presently slie 
began to sing, softly, Schubert's music 
and Shakespeare’s song: 
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“* Hark! hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sing 
And Pheebus ‘gins arise—’” 


‘* Not the lark already?” said Walter 
He was exerting all his skill, but their 
progress was slow; the Shearwater cross 
ed and recrossed, crossed and recrossed, 
gaining but a few feet in each transit. 
“* Arise! arise! 
My lady sweet, arise !’” 


sang Ruth. 
‘** Do you think I could get a rise out o! 








those Minoreans?”’ suggested her com- 
nanion, indicating a fishing-boat at a lit- 
tle distance. ‘‘ Perhaps they would lend 
issome oars. I was a great fool to come 
out without them.” 

‘Oh, don’t get oars; that would spoil 

The tide has turned, and the wind is 
dving down. We can float slowly in. 
Everything is exactly right, and I am en- 

‘ely happy.” 

Walter, his mind haunted by that vis- 
on of Chase and Patterson at the Mag- 
olia. did not at first take in what she 
had said. Then, a minute or two after- 
vards, her phrase returned to him, and 
ie smiled; it seemed so naive. ‘‘It’s de- 
ehtful,in a discontented world, to hear 
you say that, Mrs. Chase. Is it generally, 


or in particular, that you are so blissful? 
St. Augustine, or life as a whole?” 
‘Both,” replied Ruth, promptly. ‘‘ For 


I have everything I like—and I like so 
many things! And everybody does what- 
ever | want them todo. Why, you your- 
self, Mr. Willoughby! Because I love to 
dance, you have arranged that ball to- 
morrow night. And when I asked you 
to take me out this second time in the 
Shearwater, you did it at once.” 

Ah, my lady, with your blue eyes 
and dark lashes, you little know why!” 
thought Walter, with an inward laugh. 

At last he got the boat up to the dilap- 
idated pier again. It was long after 
dark. He took her to her door, and left 
her; she must explain her late return in 
her own way. Women, fortunately, were 
excellent at explanations. 

But Chase was not there. 

Twenty minutes afterwards he came 
in. ‘You didn’t have dinner, Ruthie? 
I'm sorry you waited. I was detained.” 

I was very late myself,” said Ruth. 

Even now I can’t stay,” Chase went 
on, hurriedly; ‘‘ I came back to'tell you, 
and to get a few things. I am going up 
to Savannah with Patterson for three or 
four days, on business. We are to have 
a special—a mule special—this evening, 
and hit a steamer. You'd better have 
your mother to stay with you while I’m 
away.” 

‘“Yes. To-morrow.” 

“She would come to-night, wouldn't 
she? 

‘Yes; but it’s late. I won't make her 
turn out to-night. With six servants in 
the house, I am not afraid,” Ruth an- 
swered, 
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“T only thought you might be lonely?” 
‘Tl sing all my songs to Petie Trone, 
Esq.” 

He laughed, and kissed her. 

‘* You must come back soon,” she said. 

When he had gone she went up stairs, 
and changed her dress for a long loose 
costume of pale pink tint, covered with 
lace; then returning, she rang for din- 
ner. Here, as in New York, there was 
a housekeeper, who relieved the young 
wife of all care. The dinner, in spite of 
the long postponement, was excellent; it 
was aiso dainty, for the housekeeper had 
learned Mrs. Chase’s tastes. Mrs. Chase 
enjoyed it. She drank a glass of wine, 
and dallied over the sweets and the fruit. 
Then going to the softly lighted drawing- 
room, she opened the piano and amused 
herself by singing half a dozen songs. 
Petie Trone, Esq., the supposed audience, 
was not fond of music, though the songs 
were sweet; he slinked out, and going 
softly up the stairs, deposited himself in 
his basket behind the cheval-glass in the 
dressing-room. His mistress came up not 
long afterward; she let Félicité undress 
her, and brush with skilful touch the 
long thick mass of her hair. When the 
maid had gone she read a little, leaning 
back in an easy-chair in her white dress- 
ing-gown, with a shaded lamp beside her; 
then, letting the novel slip down on her 
lap, she sat there looking about the room. 
Miss Billy Breeze had marvelled over the 
luxurious toilet table at L’Hommedieu; 
here the whole room was like that table. 
Presently Ruth put out her hand and 
drew towards her a small stand which 
held her jewel-box. For she already had 
a collection of jewels, as Chase liked to 
buy them for her. He would have cov- 
ered his wife with diamonds if Mrs. 
Franklin had not said (during that first 
visit at Asheville after the marriage), 
‘*Ruth is too young to wear diamonds, 
Mr. Chase; don’t you think so?” 

Chase did not think so, but he had de- 
ferred to her opinion. His wife, there- 
fore, had sapphires and pearls, and a few 
emeralds. She turned over these gems, 
and taking the pearl necklace, she held 
it against her cheek for a moment; she 
liked to feel the touch on her soft skin. 
But she did not spend as much time as 
usual over the ornaments. Often she 
entertained herself with them for an hour 
at a time; it had been one of her hus- 
band’s amusements to watch her. To- 
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night she laid the case aside, went to the 
window, opened it, and looked out. The 
stars were shining brilliantly overhead; 
she could hear the soft lapping of the 
water against the sea-wall. From Ana- 
stasia came at intervals the flash of the 
light-house. ‘‘I was over there at sun- 
set,” she said to herself. Then she closed 
the window, and walked idly to and 
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fro, with her hands clasped behind },, r. 


“How happy I am!” she thought: . 
rather she did not think it, she fel; 


She had no desire to sleep; the door o/ 


the bedroom stood open behind her. 

she did not go in. She sat down on the 
sofa, and let her head fall back amoyyo 
the cushions: ‘Everything is perfec 
How delightful it is to live!” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


A VIOLET 
BY LOUISE CHANDLER 


Q 


SPEAKS. 
MOULTON, 


PASSER-BY, draw near! 
Upon a grave I grow; 


That she who died was dear 
They planted me to show. 


Pluck me as you go by— 
I am her messenger; 

With her sweet breath I sigh; 
In mé her pulses stir. 


Through these my quivering leaves 
She fain would speak to you— 
She whom the grave bereaves 
Of the dear life she knew. 


‘*How glad I was up there!” 
She whispers underground. 
‘“Have they who found me fair 
Some other fair one found? 


‘“*Has he who loved me best 
Learned Love's deep lore again, 
Since I was laid to rest 
Far from the world of men? 


“Nay! 


Surely he will come 


To dwell here at the last; 
In Death’s strange silent home 
My hand shall hold him fast. 


“Yet would that he might know 
How hard it is to bide 

In darkness here below 
And miss him from my side! 


“Fain would I send my soul 
To lie upon his breast, 

And breathe to him Love's whole 
That life left unconfest.” 


Ah, pluck me, passer-by! 

For I would bear her breath— 
Undying Love's own sigh— 

To him who flees from Death. 
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BY POULTNEY 


Y friend Chumski, in 
the fatigue uniform 
of the 170th Infan- 
try Regiment, met 
me at the station 
somewhere between 
Kasan and Moscow. 
He threw both arms 
about me, kissed me 

led 


carriage 


affectionately, 
me to a 
drawn by a pair of 
lively Arabs, and 
whirled me off to 
his quarters. Chum 
ski is of Polish ex- 
traction, and com- 

mands the best re- 

giment in Russia. 

This needs explana- 

tion, for it is well 

known that no Pole 

can rise beyond the 

grade of a captain 

unless he becomes so 

Russified in name, 
language, and religion as to pass for a good 
Orthodox Slav. But Colonel Chumski is 
arareman. His nationality has kept him 
from being a general, or commanding a 
regiment of the Guards, but, on the other 
hand, his achievements in war have been 
so uniformly brilliant, the troops under 
him have shown such perfection of train- 
ing, that when a Russian officer wants to 
compliment his men he can only say, 
“You are good enough for Chumski’s 
regiment.” The men of the 170th all love 
Chumski—first and foremost, because he 
does not steal. It seems odd to lay stress 
on this point, but to the private it makes 
all the difference in the world whether 
the regimental fund is spent on good food, 
or whether the colonel takes it with him 
to the ecard table. Then, too, Chumski 
has spent much of his life in real war. 
He fought the campaign against Turkis- 
tan in 1867; in 1870 he helped at Samar- 
cand; he was at Khiva in the campaign 
of 1873; at Khokan in 1875 and 1876; 
then in the great war against Turkey of 
1877 and 1878. From that time down to 
the expedition to Penjdeh, in 1885, he was 
always in harness, fighting British in- 
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terests in the far East, and learning the 
art of war in the best of all schools. 

Said he to me once: *‘Do you know 
why Russia is so successful in her far 
Eastern warfare? It is because she sends 
out there, not her stupid Russians, but 
the quick-witted Poles, and others like 
them, whom she suspects of having ‘ideas.’ 
The Russian. officers serve in Poland, the 
Polish officers on the Caspian and other 
remote posts, from which they could not 
return in time to help their country peo- 
ple in case of a revolution. That is true 
also of the privates, but not to so great 
an extent.” 

Speaking of ideas, reminds me that re- 
cently in Moscow a school-teacher asked 
a little girl to define the word idea. The 


child answered, naively, *‘ An idea is what 
is opposed to the government”! 

Chumski did not tell me, for he is a 
modest man, that the reason he was or- 
dered to duty near the capital was that 
the government needed sadly men of his 
capacity to help get the army in fighting 


condition. (It may be as well to add here, 
in parenthesis, that lam concealing every 
detail that can identify my friend.) 

I was pining for sleep when I arrived, 
and therefore, after a cup of coffee and 
a roll, lay down on a couch and was soon 
sound asleep. When I awoke, after a 
couple of hours, three soldiers stood at 
the foot of my bed, motionless and silent. 
At first, with the sleep fog veiling my 
faculties, they appeared agents of the 
Third Section demanding my passports, 
and I have a confused idea of shuddering 
with the suspicion, ‘* What if Chumski 
has been ordered to arrest me!” But after 
rubbing my eyes the situation clears up 
cheerfully. A Cossack is there with my 
mount; he is to escort me to the drill- 
ground, The two orderlies are to help 
me dress. One holds a basin, the other 
pours out water upon my hands in a man- 
ner that reminded me of China. Aftera 
scanty wash, they help me into my riding 
breeches and boots with a dexterity sug- 
gesting that the colonel himself looked 
upon dressing and undressing as emi- 
nently work for servants. At the door 
stood a four-year-old Cossack horse with 
training-lines as well as a curb rein ; he 
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was a beautiful animal, ful! of fire, a tri 
fle larger than usual, and vastly better 
bred than those one sees in the troop. 
Chumski did me great honor in allowing 
me to ride this precious beast that was 
destined to serve as his best charger, and 
I was highly flattered, for it presupposed 
that he had formed a fair opinion of my 
horsemanship when we last rode together 
in the Peloponnesus. We mounted with- 
out loss of time, I signalled my Cossack 
to act as guide, and away we dashed at 
a gallop over the market - place, amidst 
peasants, pottery, and cabbages, clatter- 
ing across the long bridge over the Volga, 
and out into the open country. The Cos- 
sack and his horse were as one, but some- 
thing like a clever nurse and a spoilt 
child. Each understands and loves the 
other, but neither completely under con- 
trol. My orderly did not want his horse 
to be a slave, and recognized perfectly 
that horses, like children, have their 
whims and humors, and must be coaxed 
and reasoned with, but rarely punished. 
The morning was fresh, our mounts also. 
They capered and danced and bounded 
from side to side, and acted as only horses 
can act whose masters have an excellent 
seat, light hands, and an indulgent dis- 
position. The German troop horse is more 
perfectly trained, more steady; one may 
say that he resembles the German scholar 
in being thoroughly reliable, but rarely 
brilliant. No cavalry horse approaches 
the German in the qualities demanded for 
that branch of the service, as no students, 
the world over, equal those of Germany 
in power and perseverance. I was speak- 
ing of our mounts only as pleasant sad- 
dle-horses for an individual. My saddle, 
too, the regular troop saddle, was comfort- 
able,—more so than that of the German 
cavalry, but by no means so light or use- 
ful as the McClellan saddle of our service. 

After half an hour’s ride we reached 
a level space, three sides of which were 
flanked by two-story buildings—the bar- 
racks of the regiment. Colonel Chum- 
ski asked if I would like to inspect his 
regiment, which, of course, I was very 
glad to do. We rode together between 
their lines, and I had abundant proof 
that the men were sound and well cared 
for. They were then put through a se- 
ries of tactical evolutions, which they 
performed as well as any Guard regiment 
I have ever seen, after which the band 
broke into a march, and we had a little 


review, first by company and then by bat- 
talion front. The men were in ca 
paign outfit, and made a most excelle)) 
impression on me. When a company 
preserved a particularly correct line, t}e 
colonel called to them an acknowledy 
ment in Russian, upon which the whole 
company burst into a roar, which was to 
me unintelligible, but which Chumsk 
said was a vote of thanks from the men 
When a line displeased him, he did not 
conceal his opinion of their performance, 
and the slovenly men were promptly be 
rated by their officers; in one instance it 
seemed to me that a man received a blow 
on his cheek from the officer's sword 
guard. In any other regiment I should 
have noted a dozen blows. When the 
review was over, the colonel gave the sig 
nal, and the whole regiment started at 
the height of its speed, each man for him 
self, all rushing to quarters—not in a per- 
functory quickstep, but so violently as 
to suggest that some great reward was 
awaiting each man at the end of his jour- 
ney. As they rushed, they burst into a 
hurrah that sounded like the roar of the 
ocean on a coral reef. 

When the rush had passed away, and 
we stood alone, I told him that I was 
amazed at the excellence of his regiment, 
and wished to see what the men could 
do individually. Accordingly an order 
was given, and in a few minutes out 
marched a company in full campaign 
kit, carrying, however, not the real rifle, 
but one entirely of wood. I was now 
treated to an obstacle race, in which the 
field consisted of one company of the 
170th. The course was about half a mile 
long, and in covering that distance the 
men had to jump into ditches six feet 
deep, climb up steep banks twelve feet 
high, crawl under beams, vault bars, pass 
a stream by walking along a narrow 
plank, leap hurdles, and finally scale a 
smooth plank wall about eight feet high 
by vaulting over its top. To follow tlie 
rapidly shifting movements of these one 
hundred men was as difficult as watching 
a circus with three rings going at once, 
and when the last man had finished tlie 
course, and the company formed in line 
before us, my eyes still danced with a 
panorama of legs and arms gyrating over 
parapets and lofty beams. Chumski said 
something to the men, and was imme 
diately answered by a unanimous roar. 
I asked him what it all meant. 
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‘*Nothing,” he said. ‘I only told 
them they had done well, and they an- 
swered that they were glad to earn the 
colonel's approbation. 

‘You see,” said he, ‘‘I have lived a 
great deal with soldiers when real war was 
going on, and I know that the soldier is 
a child. You know that children like a 
kind word now and then; they like to 
be patted on the head; they like to be 
admired; that encourages them. Very 
well; so it is with my men. They like 
me to admire and praise them; and they 
work very much better when I treat 
them as a father does a child. Of course 
I punish them too, for I must have disci- 
pline.” 

What struck me particularly about 
Chumski’s troops was the enthusiasm 
with which they did their work. They 
took their obstacles as though partici- 
pants in an athletic contest. 

The men of this regiment wore boots 
that reached almost to the knees, green 
trousers tucked in loosely, and a round 
green forage-cap similar to that in the 
German army. Their tunic was not of 
green cloth, such as they wear in cold 
weather, but simply of coarse unbleached 


linen, sitting snug around the throat and 
falling to the cuff when the hand is at 


the man’s side. It is a loose and com- 
fortable garment for gymnastic exercise. 
I admired it later, when some of the regi- 
ment gave us an exhibition of military 
rowing. Their knapsacks were fastened 
on by two straps coming over the shoul- 
ders and fastening at the belt, thus not 
only relieving the weight behind, but re- 
lieving also that of the two cartridge- 
belts which hang at the belt in front. In 
general, all their equipment is copied 
from German models, and in war-time I 
can imagine many a blunder caused by 
mistaking German for Russian troops, 
particularly when the mist hangs over 
the meadows in the early morning. This 
applies only when the undress cap is 
worn. The Russian infantry head-piece 
is a round woolly hat, only high enough 
to clear the crown of the man’s head, flat 
on top, with no rim or peak, and adorned 
in front with a brass double-headed eagle. 
The German’s helmet seems to me better, 
in that it affords ventilation in hot wea- 
ther, and sheds the rain from a man’s 
neck. It also shields the eyes from the 
sun, if that be an advantage. The dif- 
ference between the helmet and the wool- 


ly hat is practically the only one that 
separates the great body of Russian j), 
fantry from that of Germany. 

‘*Shall we take a look at the barracks 
suggested the colonel. ‘‘ Nothing would 
suit me better,” I answered: so leay- 
ing our horses in charge of the Cossack. 
Chumski led the way through a series of 
vast spaces occupied mainly by little 
wooden beds. Each little bed had on jt 
a hard mattress, a pillow, and a coarse 
woollen blanket. Beneath each bed was 
a box, in which the soldier’s kit was kept, 
and at short intervals throughout the 
buildings were chromo portraits of the 
Czar, and very gaudy pictures of Russian 
saints. The barracks were entirely of 
wood, the ceilings low, and the windows 
infrequent, yet so clean was everything 
kept that I detected no disagreeable odor. 
In the kitchen I helped myself to a taste 
of the soup that was simmering in vast 
cealdrons over the brick oven, and made 
up my mind that I could stand a pret 
ty long canoe cruise if my food were no 
worse than this. There are two fast 
days in the week—Wednesday and Fri- 
day—and this was one of them, so that 
all they had was lentil soup. Black 
bread went with the soup,—not such very 
bad bread either. They had a drink that 
suggested the mead we use at harvest- 
time, consisting of water in which rye 
bread has been absorbed. Of this I drank 
a whole glass with relish. So far, then, 
I had stumbled on nothing about the Rus- 
sian soldier’s life that would have dis- 
couraged me from enlisting had I been 
brought up to accept the Czar’s word as 
law. 

“Do you have much desertion?” | 
asked. 

‘** Not many in my regiment,” answer- 
ed the colonel, with complacency; ‘‘ my 
men are pretty well cared for. 

** But,” said he, ‘*‘ the Jews have rather 
a rough time of it. I have about a hun- 
dred of them in this regiment, and they 
do their work as well as any of them. In 
most cases, however, they are exposed to 
much insult and brutality. Sometimes 
the soldiers beat them unmercifully, and 
it is no wonder that they try to desert. 
The rough peasant has a traditional ha- 
tred of the Jew, and if the officers of the 
regiment are not energetic in setting their 
faces against it, there is pretty sure to be 
some deviltry against them. The Rus- 
sian peasant finds it delightful to get even 
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with the man whom he looks upon as the 
author of all his ills.” 


In the twenty-seven ‘‘ governments” 
making up the western frontier of Rus- 
sia, ten of which constitute Poland, the 
Jews are very much crowded together. 
In 1874 Russia followed Germany in 
adopting the principle of universal mil- 
itary service, and consequently forcing 
Jews into the army. The government 
has only published the statistics of deser- 
tion between 1876 and 1883, and for these 
years the number of Jew deserters in 
those districts amounted to a round 90,- 
000 men. The government ceased then 
to publish such figures, but it is estimated 
that the number of Jews to-day who have 
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run away fro 
their regiments 
at least have failed 
to appear after pass 
ing the necessa 
physical tests, and 
after being ordered 
out—that this num 
ber is at 
150,000. 

AS we galloped 
home to the noon 
day dinner, I jo- 
ticed that my col 
onel greeted thie 
men of other regi 
ments than his own 
by merely conform 
ing to the usual mil 
itary requirements 
but when he met 
any of his 170th, he 
shouted outahearty 
good-day to them, 
which they answer 
ed with a burst of 
strange sound in 
tended to convey 
the notion, *‘ we are 
glad to have our 
colonel’s greeting 
This struck me as : 
very pleasant inter 
change of civility 
much better than 
the silent and per 
functory ordeal in 
vogue amongst 
western armies. In 
the German army 
the Emperor stil! 
greets his Grenadie: 

Guards by a hearty ‘‘Good-morning,” and 
is answered as heartily as in Russia; but 
this is in Germany as historically unique 
as the ‘‘beef-eaters” at the Tower of 
London. In Russia the life of the people 
is what it was in England when Queen 
Bess boxed the ears of her favorites—an 
odd medley of barbarism and parental 
gentleness. : 

Colonel Chumski made a splendid din 
ner in my honor. When he embraced 
me at our farewell meeting in the shadow 
of Mars Hill, he promised me all sorts 
of good things in case I came to Russia, 
and he more than kept his word. Half 
a dozen of his officers were present, most 
of them with either German or Polish 
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IN THE 
names, and half of them speaking either 
French or German. Three orderlies in 
top-boots and linen tunics served us with 
. series of luxuries, commencing with 
variety of cold relishes, such as ca- 
viare, pickled salmon, anchovy, cucum- 
ber, chopped egg, and several kinds of na- 
tive whiskey. The courses succeeded each 
other as with us, but as regards wine, 
pretty much the whole table was covered 
with bottles of choice brands from Madei 
ra, the Crimea, Tokay, Bordeaux—every- 
where but the Rhine. The host was a 
generous toast-master, and acted on the 
principle that the guest who left his table 
sober went away unsatisfied. Personally, 
[ am almost a total abstainer, and had 
some difficulty in finishing the meal with- 
out hurting the susceptibilities of my 
kind friends. There were a great 
many toasts offered, and much good 
feeling displayed, all of which is now 
merged in the memory of a pleasant 
meeting. After dinner we adjourned 
into the colonel’s reception-room, in 
which were two great divans,on which 
we sat cross-legged, after the manner 
of Turks, smoked, chatted, and sipped 
coffee, prepared after the manner of 
the lower Danube and the East gen- 
erally. 

The colonel was very communica- 
tive now, though he was not reticent 
before. I attached some importance 
to his opinion, because he had not only 
seen his own troops in different cam- 
paigns, but knew European troops as 
well. 

** That's a fine fellow, that Cossack,” 
said I. 

Yes,” answered Chumski; 
best stuff we have. Pity we have not 
more.” After his other guests had 
retired, he took up the subject once 
more, and said: ‘*The Russian is a 
poor horseman, and drill cannot make 
acavalryman. Horses are cheap and 
abundant, yet we never ride unless 
we are forced to. The Cossack is 
otherwise; he loves his horse, he is 
full of resources, and is worth all the 
rest of the cavalry put together. Our 
cavalry of the Guard is very showy 
and well trained, but I prefer the Cos- 
sack for my purposes.” 

Of the Guard cavalry there is very 
little that corresponds to Chumski's 
description, however. The so-called 
Chevalier Garde corresponds to the 
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famous Lifeguards of London, who at- 
tract all the nursery-maids of St. James 
and Whitehall when they solemnly move 
in and out of their strange sentry-boxes. 
They wear a double-headed silver eagle 
perched with outspread wings over a gild- 
ed helmet; have gilded breast-plate, blue- 
gray trousers, and enormous boots. On 
festive occasions their tunic is white, but 
ordinarily dark green. In the whole Rus- 
Sian arm there are, however, only four 
cuirassier regiments, and these are all 
stationed, for parade purposes, in or near 
the capital. Then there are two regi- 


ments of hussars, similar to the German, 
one red and the other green, and two 
regiments of uhlans, also easily mistaken 
These are the only cavalry 


for German. 
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regiments that are showy and at the 
same time strikingly like those of Ger- 
many. The bulk of the Russian, as of 
the American cavalry, is composed of 
dragoons, who wear a peculiar head-piece, 
part fur, part cloth, with the metal double 
eagle at the front, readily distinguishable 
from the fur hat of the Cossack, which 
does not show so much fur in front. The 
fifty odd dragoon regiments of the Rus- 
sian army, like ours, expect to fight afoot 
as well as in the saddle; are drilled to 
attack in masses, but at the same time do 
their best to emulate the peculiar virtues 
of the Cossack. Remington and I passed 
two squadrons of these dragoons quarter- 
ed iti astring of dirty peasant huts, about 
five miles from the Prussian frontier. 
Their horses were excellent in build and 
condition, and the men looked like good 
rough-and-ready skirmishers, but there 
was no ground near the place where any 
other tactics could have been practised 
save dismounting and attacking from be- 
hind trees. This explains, perhaps, why 
to-day so much of the cavalry in Poland 
is composed of material which, in Ger- 
many, would be considered fit only for 
scouting. 

‘*You Americans like rough-and-ready 
fighting,” said the colonel, ‘‘and I will 
show you some this afternoon, if you like 
a hard ride.” This was delightful. The 
wine had evidently made him confiding 
as well as communicative. He clapped 
his hands, ordered horses, took~a last 
glass of vodka, and in a few moments we 
were clattering out into the lonesome 
country, with the Cossack orderly behind. 

There is nothing much sadder than 
Russia, and Remington’s reference to it 
once as ‘“‘the sad gray land” seemed 
more and more apt the more I saw of 
this mournful empire. I have seen it in 
the merry harvest-time and again in early 
June, the seasons when the rest of the 
world does most of its smiling and sing- 
ing. The Russian peasants that have 
crossed my path, whether on the Black 
Sea or the Baltic, in St. Petersburg or 
the great Minsk Swamp, have struck me 
as being peculiarly like neglected cattle, 
having ‘‘neither pride of ancestry nor 
hope of posterity”; they look like people 
who have no change of clothing, and 
care for none; who are so attached to the 
soil that they like it even next to the 
skin; their dress takes the color of the 
land they till, and when Russian peasants 


stop in the fields to rest, the color blends 
with the surrounding features as does 
that of a partridge in a field of stubble 

My meditations were disturbed by the 
sound of rifle-firing. ‘*‘ What is that 
I asked. ‘‘Our scouts,” answered t}), 
colonel. ‘Follow me,” and he led the 
way as rapidly as practicable off the 
main road in the direction of the sound 
we had heard. At first it was difficult 
moving, owing to the branches and under 
brush, but soon we struck a forest trail, 
and went ahead at a good trot. <A cheer 
greeted our ears, and we soon afterwards 
came upon twenty soldiers, in command 
of Lieutenant Schiitzenberg, busily oceu 
pied in taking the insides out of a brown 
bear, preparatory to carrying him off 
with them. A sapling was cut down and 
trimmed of its branches, and on this Bruin 
was swung. The green-coated scouts then 
tramped off into the woods in the oppo- 
site direction from that in which we had 
come. Soon I noticed, here and there be- 
tween the trees, single figures of soldiers 
who surrounded the little column at a 
distance, in order to give warning in case 
of danger. 

Lieutenant Schiitzenberg saluted the 
colonel; we dismounted and walked with 
him behind the bear-carriers, while I 
learned from their commander something 
of this cperation. 

In the German army every soldier is 
taught to act intelligently on outpost 
service and in scouting operations, and 
this is not too much to require in a coun- 
try where every soldier reads and writes, 
and can readily understand a map and 
compass. In Russia, however, where 
nine-tenths of the people cannot read or 
write, and have lost the faculty of think- 
ing consecutively, the army cannot teach 
the soldier much more than to move as 
with a machine. In order to have a 
force of good men for picket-work and 
advance-skirmishing, they have adopted 
this plan: 

Each company sends four of its most 
intelligent men to a select body called 
the scouting -corps, and as the Russian 
regiment has four battalions, with four 
companies each, that gives a regimental 
scout force of sixty-four. This service is 
very popular, for it is full of variety, and 
though the hardship is great, the food is 
good, for hunting and fishing are in the 
programme. The men are practised in 
every kind of woodcraft, and are expect- 
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SHOEING COSSACK HORSES. 


ed to develop as much ingenuity and self- 
reliance as an Indian scout in our service. 
They must sail, row, swim, climb, find 
their way by map and compass, slip 
through the enemy’s lines, procure every 
variety of information, and escape capture 
at all hazards. 


‘They are splendid fellows,’ said 
Schiitzenberg, in answer to a question of 
mine. ‘‘ Here is what they did last winter 
when snow was on the ground and float- 
ing ice in the streams: 

‘* You must know that we attach very 
great importance to creeping up close to 
the enemy and watching his movements. 
Well, for a little practice in this respect I 
called my sixty-four men together one 
morning in the barrack-yard, and divided 
them into two sides, each commanded by 
non-commissioned officers. I pointed out 
on the map a position which one side 
was to watch, and indicated the direction 
from which an attack was to be anticipa- 
ted. Another position I selected for the 
other side. Neither side knew what the 
other side was to attempt, but each had 
orders to slip behind the lines of the other, 
and steal three flags that had been posted 


about a mile and a half in the rear of the 
line that was to be protected. The diffi- 
cult part of the problem was that neither 
side knew anything of the positions be- 
yond what was shown them on the map 
in the barrack-yard, and the non-commis- 
sioned officers had to transmit this know- 
ledge to their men. 

‘*Each party found the right position, 
and after posting sentry, detached a party 
to steal the flags of the enemy. Six men 
of the one party went off, each on his own 
account. Two of them were captured, 
one of them failed to find the flags be- 
cause he could not remember the topog- 
raphy of the map, and one succeeded in 
finding the flags and bringing them back 
to the non-commissioned officer. Tlie 
remaining two found the spot after tlie 
flags were gone, and described the spot, so 
that there was no doubt that they had 
been there. The six men detailed on the 
other side for the work remained to- 
gether, and were discovered when close to 
the picket line. They were fired upon; two 
were captured, and the remaining four 
pursued to a stream forty feet wide near 
here. In spite of the floating ice, they 
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sprang in and struggled to the other side. 
The pursuers hesitated a moment at the 

‘ht of the ice-blocks, then they followed. 
One was captured in the water because 
e was hampered by the ice. The rest 
escaped; but one of the followers man- 
aged, in spite of his ice bath, to sneak 
away with the flags of the enemy. 
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Russia are, as is well known, only so in 
name. They are merely military recon- 
noissances, with just enough science about 
them to bring back to the war department 
a rough idea of what the territory would 
be worth if annexed to the empire. 
Pretty soou our conversation was in 
terrupted by shouts behind us, and a 


THE SOLDIERS’ SONG. 


“They are invaluable to us,” said 
Schiitzenberg, enthusiastically ; ‘‘and for 
our country as good as cavalry when it 
comes to reconnoissance. For what can 
cavalry do in forest.and swamp and on 
boggy roads ? 

‘* Last summer a scout corps of the 6th 
Orenburg Cossacks covered in two months 
1800 versts (a verst is about five-sixths of 
a mile), most of the distance being rough 
country, without roads of any kind, over 
glaciers and across rapid streams. This 
was the famous Pamir expedition, from 
which the scout corps returned in excel- 
lent health. 

‘**Pamir is close to the British 
line,” 


India 
added Schiitzenberg, with a sly 
wink, ‘‘and we are constantly sending 
out ‘scientific ’ expeditions to explore the 
borders of our uncertain neighbors.” 

The so-called scientific expeditions of 


dozen of the scout corps came crashing 
through the thicket in hot pursuit of those 


who had shot the bear. Their top-boots 
were coated with mud, and for that mat- 
ter they nearly all showed that they had 
done some heavy floundering in the 
swamp. They carried their rifles like 
practised hunters,and followed the enemy 
with energy, hoping to capture some of 
them before they reached the Volga. We 
let them pass, then followed in their wake. 
I was thoroughly roused. It seemed as 
though I was taking part in a most ex- 
citing game; and for that matter there 
was a huge stake in this race, namely, the 
big brown bear, for the winners would 
most certainly bag the bear. On we 
went, crashing through the underbrush, 
floundering in swamp, now and then 
getting a trot on hard bottom. The pur- 
suers showed excellent grit, and that rare 
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quality designated by Remington as 
‘sporting blood.” But they lost the 
stake, for when we emerged on the river 
bank we saw the other party sailing away 
in fact, they were 
When 
they saw their discomfited pursuers they 
set up a roar of triumphant cheering, 


home in a big boat; 
already skinning their booty. 


which fell on our ears as the news of a 
great calamity. There was a great feast 
in the regiment that night, and the big 
brown bear disappeared under many sa- 
vory disguises and amidst many bottles 
of excellent wine. The skin was presented 
to me by the colonel of the regiment 
amidst most friendly expressions, and 
will always remind me of several sturdy 


A HAIR-CUT IN A CAVALRY 


Russian soldiers, who made me for a time 
forget that I was under police supervision. 

As we rode home towards evening I 
asked the colonel a little in detail about 
the Russian scout corps. 
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‘* Here is an outfit,” said he: ‘‘A sa 
boat with 2 masts, holding 18 people 
row-boats, each holding a dozen; 5 bi 
cles, 10 heavy sporting-rifles, 10 compasses 
20 pairs of snow-shoes, 30 pairs of skates 
a large fishing-net, and good winter ou 
fit for 64 men.” 

‘*Do you call that your museum?” | 
asked, ‘‘or am I to understand that you 
give your scout company a thorough al] 
round athletic training?” 

‘This regiment does not run a muse 
um,” answered the colonel. ‘' Far from 
it. Every article I enumerated 
represents a means of special training 
To-day the sporting-rifles, compasses 
maps, and boats were practised. We do 


have 


STABLE. 


a great deal of sailing and rowing, for a 
good sailor makes a good rough-and- 


ready man atanything. When the roads 
are good, we practise despatch-carrying 
on bicycles. 
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KUBAN COSSACK, IMPERIAL GUARD CORPS. 


‘Then we have splendid fishing all 
about here,and in a campaign men should 
know how to provide for their mess. In 
winter we track on snow-shoes, and skate 
wherever possible. But bear-hunting is, 
after all, the main sport. My men learn 
more at bear-hunting than in the barrack- 
yard, and when I command troops I al- 
ways look to my bear-hunters.” 

Of course the training which the scout 
corps gets varies with the climate and the 
physical nature of the country. Every 
regiment has not the water needful for 


its navy, and skating cannot be indulged 


in towards the South. But the principle 
of instruction is the same, whether in 
Finland or Turkistan, Poland or Siberia. 
The scout corps devotes itself to every 
form of athletic exercise that can make 
its men valuable in a scouting campaign, 
and that can give it the special education 
that will enable it to support itself when 
separate from its base. 

‘*European people are so conceited,” 
said Chumski, ‘‘that they do not know 
what we are doing in the midst of this 
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THE RUSSIAN MILITARY 


stagnant population of peasants. The 
scout company of sixty-four men that I 
have here is just the sort of stuff that 
General Sherman could have appreciated 
in his famous march to the sea; it is just 
the stuff that made the famous march from 
Boston to Quebec in the winter of 1775 
and ‘76; it is just the stuff that Napoleon 
should have had in 1812, when he tried to 
march half a million men from Paris to 
Moscow.” 

As we walked our horses slowly home- 
ward in the twilight after our pretty stiff 
day’s work, we caught now and then on 
the still air the sound of men chanting 
in unison, then the tramp, tramp, of sol- 
diers, and finally the gray outline of a 
company of the 170th, who were taking 
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GENDARME. 


their regular evening outing before re- 


tiring to bed. The colonel gave them a 
hearty good-evening; the singing stopped, 
and instead came a series of shouts that 
burst in unison with the marching time, 
and meant that the men returned the 
compliment. Then the melancholy song 
once more commenced, and the gray col- 
umn disappeared in the dusty dimness of 
the setting sun. 

Chumski roused me from my brooding 
by saying: ‘‘I think that Russia has the 
simplest and most useful field uniform in 
Europe; much more so than Germany. 
The Emperor Alexander III. introduced 
a complete change in the uniforming of 
our men; first, out of economy; secondly, 
in order to make the national costume 
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e popular. Green is our national col- 
is blue is that of Germany, and red 
t of England. Our national green is 

not only on the backs and heads of 


our infantry, but on the trousers as 
_the only other color being the dis 
cuishing bits at the shoulder and col- 
and eap band to mark regiments or 


One exception I had noted at the Rou 
manian border, and again on that of 
Lithuania, the ever-watchful frontier pa 
trol. which is distinguished from the rest 
of the army by having gray-blue trousers, 
. double row of brass buttons down the 
front, and only one cartridge-box at the 
belt instead of two. I took a good look 
at those fellows when I first met them, 
and shall not soon forget them. 

‘Buttons are a nuisance,” said the 
colonel. ‘‘ They have to be cleaned, they 
wear away the cloth, they are heavy, 
they attract the attention of the enemy. 
Our infantry has abolished them every- 
where but on the frontier patrol, and there 
they still remain, 1 suppose because those 
fellows do police duty, and must look im- 
pressive. Our tunic folds over the breast, 
and is fastened by five hooks and eyes 
that are not seen and do not catch in ev- 
erything. The Germans are too fond of 
show. They should have discarded but- 
tons long ago. 

‘Our cavalry has more latitude in mat- 
ter of uniform, yet the great bulk of it 
are dragoons who wear green coats, green 
caps, and gray-blue trousers something 
like those of the United States army. The 
Astrakhan Cossack, the Don Cossack, the 
Ural Cossack—these are all blue, and 
there are a few more varying uniforms, 
but taking the whole army there is very 
little difference between the men of one 
corps and those of another. The artillery, 
engineers, scouts, all wear the complete 
green dress, and their overcoat is the his- 
toric gray, very loose, very long, very 
warm. People outside have an idea that 
we have a horde of gorgeous barbarous 
cavalry in theatrical dress. That is amis- 
take. They are barbarous enough, I ad- 
mit, but their uniform is now pretty tame 
‘verywhere. The Emperor still keeps his 
so called body-guard or imperial escort in 
a native savage dress, with high fur hat, 
red or brown coat, with cartridge cases 
across the chest. 

‘“The Kuban Cossacks are like them, 
with horrible knives in their belt, a rifle 


in a shaggy fur case strung over their 
shoulder, and a general appearance of 
having just come from some butchering 
expedition in central Asia.” 

Remington and I noted a number of 
these fellows about St. Petersburg. and 
made up our minds that between nihilists 
and Amoor Cossacks we preferred the ni- 
hilists. If the President of the United 
States should invite a band of Apaches to 
constitute his body-guard, we might get 
some notion of the incongruity as it struck 
us in St. Petersburg. 


ONE OF THE CZAR’S PIRATES. 


From a sketch made in St. Petersburg. 
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A MODERN KNIGHT. 
REMINISCENCES OF GENERAL M. G. VALLEJO. 


BY EMILY BROWNE POWELL. 


IFE in California before the discovery 

4 of gold must to us of the bustling 
present always wear a veil of romance. 
The native Californians dwelt peacefully 
among their flocks and herds, following 
many a qnaint custom brought by their 


The most picturesque and interest 
figure in early California history is th 
General Mariano Guadalupe Vallejo, 
at the time of Fremont’s arrival was Goy 
ernor-General of California. The 
scendant of a grandee of Spain, no 

mixture of Indian blood 
tainted the Castiliay 
his veins. He was 
and commanding in a) 
pearance, and even to old 
age very handsome. His 
manners were polished 
and dignified, his 
guage fine, his wit ready, 
while the warmth of his 
affections, his generosity, 
and his sterling integrity 
made him, to those 
knew him well, like Bay 
ard of old, a knight ** sans 
peur et sans reproche.” 

He was a man of dest 
ny. Having lived und 
both Spanish and Mexi 
ean rule, he felt himse|t 
neither Spanish nor Mex 
ican, but a Californian 
and whatever promised 
the good of California, lie 
was determined to fu 
ther. When the destiny 
of the province hung 
the balance, and England 
and Russia, as well as the 
United States, eagerly 
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GENERAL M. G. VALLEJO, AGED FIFTY-SIX. held out hands for the 


ancestors from old Spain. They were a 
handsome, courteous, leisure - loving peo- 
ple, caring little for the great world that 
lay beyond the mountains and sea. The 
first pick that struck for gold sounded the 
death-knell of the old régime. We have 
little left now to remind us of the old 
days, save in the musical nomenclature 
of our towns and rivers. The dark eyes 
of the gallant dons and lovely sefioras 
still smile on us from the faces of their 
descendants, but these descendants have 
in their veins the blood of the invaders. 
They have caught the spirit of the times; 
they too are ‘‘ Yankees.” 


prize, General Vallejo 

unhesitatingly gave lis 
adherence to the Stars and Stripes. Fre 
mont doubted and imprisoned him, but 
soon set him free. 

One day during that imprisonment a 
young American officer, doubtless a sp) 
sent by Fremont, rode up to the family 
residence in Sonoma, and offering to Mrs 
Vallejo an English amd an American 
flag, asked in Spanish, ‘‘ Sefiora, which of 
these do you prefer ?” 

The lady looked at him a moment, as 
if to read his purpose, then clasping the 
American flag to her bosom, she kissed 
its folds, and said: ‘‘ This is the flag my 
husband has taught me to love. It is the 
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one he wishes to see wave over his be- 
loved California.” 
The officer smiled, and bowing grace- 
fully to all present, took his departure. 
\ lady who stood watching the cour- 
ous American as he rode away turned 
Mrs. Vallejo and said, ‘‘No es Oso” 
iat is no Bear), meaning, that is not one 
the Bear Flag party. 
General Vallejo did not have a very 
ch opinion of that famous party. He 
nsidered ita company of mischief-mak- 
rs. who interfered with the good work 
ers were trying to do. ‘That bear 
suld be lassoed and choked,” was the 
ession in which he gave vent to his 
nes on the subject. 
\t the time of the influx of strangers, 
eral Vallejo was literally ‘‘ monarch 
all he surveyed.” His lands were of 
e extent of a German principality; his 
roamed a ‘‘ thousand hills”; his 


horses numbered far into the thousands. 
‘elcomed the strangers; he gave right 

left of his possessions. Although 

iny whom he trusted robbed him, many 
om he benefited proved ungrateful, 

et he gloried in the progress of Califor- 
nia, and he was too proud to complain on 


lis own account. 

‘I like the Yankees,” he used to say. 
[ would rather be swindled by them 
than by anybody else; they do it so scien- 
tifically.” " 

When ene of his sons in bitterness of 
spirit wished to give to the world facts 
concerning injustices which the family 
had endured, he said: 

‘“No; let it go. What good to keep 
open an old sore? Let the wound heal. 
I brought this upon myself. I did what 
I thought was best. It was best for the 
country, and, so far as I am concerned, I 
can stand it. ‘Quien llama el toro aguan- 
ta la cornada.’” (Whoso calls the bull, 
must look out for the horns.) 

When asked concerning weak points in 
the characters of famous men who have 
passed away, he always answered, 

‘‘T throw no mud on the graves of the 
dead.”’ 

Dr. Platon Vallejo, the General’s son, 
to whom I am indebted for much in this 
article, has in his possession a painting 
representing his father’s headquarters at 
Sonoma. In the foreground are shown 
the Mexican and Indian soldiers; also an 
Indian runner bearing a message on the 
end of a rod. 
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The Suisun Indians, to which tribe these 
soldiers belonged, were the most intelli- 
gent of their race on the Pacific coast. 
Many imagine that a California Indian 
must necessarily be a Digger, but the 
Suisuns bore little resemblance to Dig- 
gers. Solano, from whom Solano Coun- 
ty, California, received its name, was for 
many years their chief. He was a tall, 
finely formed, intelligent man. General 
Vallejo conquered him, and Soijano ever 
after was faithful to his suzerain, but he 
chafed occasionally at the requirements 
of civilization. 

‘*Commandant,” he said, ‘‘ you all the 
time making work. My young men want 
to hunt and fish; they do not want to 
plough and plant. They need no horses 
they can run so fast. They need no 
wheat, there are plenty of acorns and ber- 
ries and seeds of wild plants. There are 
plenty of animals all around us; there 
are fish in the rivers, and ducks in the 
marshes, and the wild-geese darken the 
sun as they fly. Why should we work 
for food?” 

““It was my duty to teach them civil- 
ized habits,” said General Vallejo, after- 
ward, telling the story; ‘‘ but sometimes, 
after talking with Solano, I turned away 
half convinced that he was right; that in 
teaching the Indians the artificial wants 
of civilization I was doing them no fa- 
vor.” 

In the days of which I write, the arrival 
of a ship in San Francisco Bay was a great 
event. Once the officers of an English 
vessel invited General Vallejo and other 
Californians to take a sail in one of the 
ship’s boats. The bay was rough, and 
the Californians, unused to salt water, 
were uncomfortable, and one of them was 
thoroughly frightened. This was fun for 
the sailors. 

General Vallejo said nothing, but he 
thought deeply. Shortly after, he in- 
vited these officers to Sonoma to witness 
a grizzly-bear hunt. The officers, with 
the thirst for hunting common to all 
Englishmen, were delighted to accept. 

Bears then were disagreeably plenty 
in the Sonoma hills. General Vallejo 
had horses especially trained to hunt 
these dangerous beasts. They were so 
educated out of a horse’s natural dread 
of a bear that they would rush boldly 
toward the largest grizzly while their 
riders threw the lariat. 

General Vallejo instructed his sons to 
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mount the visitors upon some of the best- 
trained animals, but sc to place his own 
skilled hunters that no accident could 
occur. Sailors are seldom good riders; 
they are awkward and timid in the sad- 
dle. An old sea-captain pf my acquaint- 
ance used to say, ‘‘ Sailors like the middle 
of a horse very well, but they dislike both 
ends of the beast.” 

A bear started. Instantly 
the horses sprang towards him. This 
was too much for the nerves of the Eng- 
lishmen. They pulled and sawed at the 
bits to no purpose; they yelled and swore, 
but the horses seemed determined to carry 
them into the grizzly’sembrace. Finally, 
dropping the bridles, they clung in terror 
and desperation to their horses’ necks, 
while the hunters lassoed and despatched 
the savage animal. The Californians were 
avenged. They had proved the truth of 
the adage, ‘‘They laugh best who laugh 
last.” 

During the early days of the civil war 
General Vallejo visited Washington on 
business connected with his land titles. 
President Lincoln, with his keen insight 
into character, soon manifested a great 
liking for the brilliant Californian, whose 
fund of anecdotes was almost as exhaust- 
less as Mr. Lincoln’s own. General Val- 
lejo became a frequent and welcome vis- 
itor to the President's apartments. 

‘*This country should build a railroad 
to Mexico,” said General Vallejo to Mr. 
Lincoln one day. ‘‘ Mexico is a country 
of great possibilities. Railroad connec- 
tion once established, the Yankees would 
go down there and wake up the people. 
It would be a good thing for both na- 
tions.” 

‘* Doubtless,” Mr. Lincoln; *‘ but 
we have as much on our hands as we can 
well manage. We have neither men nor 
money to spare for such a work.” 

‘* Suppose you liberate the darkies and 
set them to building the railroad,” said 
General Vallejo. ‘‘Then,” with a sly 
twinkle in his eye, *‘ lend me the green- 
back machine, and I will see that they are 
paid.” 

Mr. Lincoln smiled and asked: ‘* What 
good would it do for our people to go 
down to Mexico, even if the railroad 
were built? They would all die of fe- 
ver, and, according to your belief, go 
down yonder,” with a motion of his hand 
toward the supposed location of the in- 
fernal regions. 


was soon 


said 
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‘I wouldn’t be very sorry for { 
remarked General Vallejo, coolly 

‘“*How so?” said Mr. Lincoln 
thought you liked the Yankees.” 

“So I do,” was the answer. 
Yankees are a wonderful people 
derful! Wherever they go they 
improvements. If they were to emic 
in large numbers to hell itself, they 
somehow manage to change the cli 

One morning, as General Vallejo 
into the President’s room, Mr. Li: 
looked up from the table where } 
writing, and asked, 

‘*General, would you like to go 
front ?” 

‘*Oh yes!” was the ready answ« 

‘“Very well. A messenger starts at 
with important letters to the com: 
ing general. You may go with hin 

In a few moments an engine, 
single car attached, steamed out o 
depot and took its way southward | 
er and faster it went, until the rails 
ly smoked under the swiftly revo 
wheels. Through the windows the \ 
ginia landscape seemed only a blur 
walk across the car was almost a 
possibility. The native Californian 
travelled little by rail, and this first 
perience in a lightning train was 
means unalloyed bliss. 

When he next saw the President, MM: 
Lincoln asked, ‘‘General, how did 
like your ride?” 

‘Mr. President,” was the answe 
have often tried to imagine what n 
be the feelings of a lost soul while 
devil is whisking it off to his ow: 
minions. I know now. I thought 
was going to hell; but I had one satis 
tion—I was going in good style.” 

General Vallejo and Admiral Farra- 
gut were old friends. Farragut, at the 
time Captain and unknown to fame, 
the first commandant at the Mare Is 
Navy-yard. The first Sunday-scho 
the neighboring town of Vallejo was o 
ganized and taught by Mrs. Farragut 

In ’69, when Admiral and Mrs. Fa: 
gut revisited the Pacific coast, Gen 
Vallejo and the Admiral hastened t 
new their intimacy. It was my privil: 
to listen to many interesting conv: 
tions between these famous but geui! 
and unassuming men. Admiral Farrs 
gut was of Spanish descent, which «: 
scent General Vallejo took pleasure 1: 
tracing. Mrs. Vallejo spoke English with 
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ficulty. When she was present, Ad- 
ral Farragut often spoke in slow and 
eful Spanish, turning occasionally to 
ie one versed in the two languages 
help over a puzzling word. 
Lachryma Montis, the home of the Val- 
\s after leaving the Presidio, is a very 
uitiful spot. For many years its roof- 
sheltered a merry household. 
General Vallejo possessed marked lit- 
ability. He wrote well in prose 
I have before me, in his fine 
clear handwriting, a poem, an im- 
nptu, written in answer to a question 
to which he preferred, beauty or talent. 
e a free translation of a few lines: 


a verse. 


lone hath magic power; 
nst her shall we strive in vain; 
uuty when with talent joined 
ill hearts captive in her train. 
is mortal and must fade; 
“it eyes must dim, dark locks grow gray; 
nt dwells within the soul, 
{nd triumphs over dull decay. 
General Vallejo’s memory was wonder- 
To him more than to any one else 
Hubert H. Bancroft indebted in his 
History of the Pacific Coast. Old age 
did not warp his genial nature, or take 
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\ANTERBURY is an old, respectable 
( burgh among the Pennsylvania hills 
vhich never made a name for itself— 
never, indeed, wished to make a name. 
None of our great politicians or million- 
aires have come from Canterbury. All of 
its energetic young men went West. But 
they must have retained an odd affection 
for the old village, for they were apt to 
name their progressive settlements in the 
'erritories New Canterbury. Some of 
them, too, grown to be old, directed in 
their wills that their bones should be 
brought back to lie in the little grave- 
yard on the sunny river-bank. 

It was fitting that the graveyard should 
be in that pleasant corner, for even when 
they were dead, Canterbury people liked 
to be cheerful and in company with each 
other. Strangers found a singular charm 
in the happy, kindly atmosphere of the 
place. The people, they said, were not 
fashionable nor scholarly, but they were 
genuine. Canterbury girls were noted 
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from him his interest in men and events. 
He was much interested in the Order of 
the Native Sons of the Golden West, of 
which organization he was the oldest and 
most honored member. 

He died at the age of eighty-two, pos 
sessing all his faculties to the end. 

On the last day of his life, as he lay 
apparently sleeping, an old friend of the 
family entered the room, and approach- 
ing the bedside, kissed him softly on 
the forehead. His eyes unclosed, and a 
smile of recognition lighted his pale face. 

‘*T thought an angel kissed me,” he 
said, faintly; ‘‘I see it is you, Susie.”’ 

A few hours later the spirit of the brave 
soldier, the faithful friend, the self-sacri- 
ficing patriot, passed from earth. 

Whoever writes the history of Califor- 
nia must write the life of General Val- 
lejo. As well attempt to tear Mount 
Shasta from her landscape as his story 
from her annals. Pens more powerful 
than mine shall do him justice. 1, who 
knew and honored him, lay upon his 
grave a flower of memory: 


“The knight’s bones are dust, and his good sword 
rust, 
soul is with the saints, I trust.” 


His 
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DAVIS 


throughout the State as making 
capable wives and mothers. 

Of course there were certain prominent 
families who regulated the clock of life 


good 


for the rest. There were the Draytons 
and the Knotes and Squire Hogue. They 
all had farms, and they understood the 
difficulties of dealing with these limestone 
hills, as their grandfathers and great- 
grandfathers had done before them. 
They had a thousand methods, old and 
new, of draining and subsoiling and 
planting, and they discussed them when- 
ever they met, on three hundred and six- 
ty-five days of the year. The women 
were, as a rule, good housekeepers and 
‘‘managers” of children. Any of them 
could tell you what kind of food your 
boy should have when he was cutting 
his second teeth, or how you should deal 
with your girl when she took to feathers 
and flirting, and pertness to her mother. 

The men in Canterbury were intelli- 
gent voters. They read their party pa- 
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pers carefully, and lost their tempers, in 
loyalty to that party, on every election 
day. 

The women had all been educated in 
Miss Pierson’s seminary; had gone 
through a botany and an algebra and a 
quarto universal history; had read Télé- 
maque and Weems’s Life of Washing- 
ton in French. Most of them could play 
a half-dozen *‘ pieces” very correctly on 
the piano when they left school. Two 
of the Canterbury girls, being greedy of 
knowledge, continued their studies, and be- 
came successful teachers. But the others 
were satisfied with their scanty share of 
book-learning, and devoted themselves to 
their husbands and children and houses, 
managing all of them usually with a 
good deal of intelligence, keen mother- 
wit, and a strong religious faith. 

It was of their own choice that they 
gave up their studies. The paths of 
knowledge are long, and the gates are 
always wide open, but they did not wish 
to enter in. It was their own choice to 
stay outside. 

One woman in town had followed so 
peculiar a career that the community 
were extremely proud of her. It was 
Mrs. Lippet. She was a famous house- 
keeper; and when the Judge was para- 
lyzed, and she suddenly found herself 
with three children, an invalid husband, 
and no income, she took her one talent 
out of the napkin and used it. She made 
pickles, at first for the shops in Canter- 
bury, then for large dealers in New York 
and Philadelphia. They brought high 
prices, for never were there such pickles. 

There was no secret of the art from 
the days of Queen Anne until now that 
she did not know. She could tell you 
how to blanch the cauliflowers to the tint 
of snow, and give you the day and hour 
on which you should gather the green 
walnuts or the tiny ears of corn to insure 
perfection in yellow chow-chow. 

This one humble art, which she thor- 
oughly understood, enabled her to give 
the Judge comfort and luxuries as long 
as he lived, and to send her boys to 
Princeton. 

The onty other citizen of Canterbury 
who differed from the rest was little 
Daniel Whitfen, the town clerk. Mr. 
Whiffen for many years had studied 
night moths. He had a collection of 
them in a garret room. Very few of his 
friends had ever been admitted into that 


sacred retreat. It was said that h. 
moths there which he had caught thi» 


years ago, and others the lik 
no man in the country had 
He had live ones too, which 
watched. 


‘* He is as fond of them,” Mrs. 1 


e of y 
ever ses 


he fed 


said, ‘‘as if they were the childre) 


he never had.” 


Daniel was a silent, noiseless litt}: 
who never accepted any invitation 
or to the sewing society meetings 
church he sat in the back pew, and 
out before anybody could speak to 
But everybody liked him, and wh: 
Smithsonian Institution published a ; 


ograph by Daniel Whiffen, A 
all Canterbury triumphed. 


M., Pl 
Ther 


some talk of giving him a public di: 
but as it was certain he would fore 


come, the plan died out. 


Now it happened about this tim 
in September it was) that the two C: 
bury girls who had gone out into 
world as teachers came back for t 


annual holiday. They wer 


re girls 1 


longer. Maria Holton was a widow \ 


children, the head of a school for your 


gentlewomen in Philadelphia 
Noel was a quiet little woma 
She taught music in the same 
her living; but music was sot 


, and | 

n of thirt 
city to « 
nuch to her 


apart from its bread- winning uses | 


she studied its science and 
her own comfort more profo 


history 
undly 1 


any other woman, probably, in the c 


try has done. 
Mrs. Holton was talking of 
sat together in the parlor o 


this as 


f the 


inn; for the two women were old frie) 
and contrived to spend their vacat 


together in Canterbury when 


they c 


‘*Yes, Lucy,” she said, “I saw y 


paper on half-tones quoted as 
pap j 


an aul 


ity by a musical journal in Berlin, : 
said: ‘There! Now that is the effect 


Canterbury thoroughness. W 
people do is sincerely done. 


hatever ow 


Mrs. Lip) 


makes the best pickles in America, 


Lucy learned when she was 


1:1) 
a chia 


undertake but little, but to do that 1i 
“thorough through.” She has kept he: 
self to one study, and has mastered it 
‘“Ah, I wish I had!” said Lucy. & 
was standing by the window, looking « 
into the shady street. Presently she said 
‘*Here comes Mr. Knote to play check: 


with Squire Hogue, as they 
every evening for ten years. 


have do: 
And the 














rraytons still paint their house yellow 


i 


because Mrs. Philip Drayton liked it. She 


ed when I was a child. That is the 

-uliarity of Canterbury,” she said, turn- 
‘They don’t alter, and try this and 
They find a good thing and keep 

Worse for them,” said Mrs. Holton. 

iey don’t advance.” 

Better to keep to a bad thing than be 


eternally floundering here and there,” 
said Lucy. ‘* Why, we Americans go to 
Europe to steady ourselves by the repose, 
the stationary life there. That is the 

rm of those older countries. Why 
can we not have quiet here? Why must 
our lives all be fluid and sappy? Now 
this old place has repose, an air of cer 


tainty. Yes, it has, Maria.” 

Worse for it,as I said. We Ameri 
; have no time for repose,” said Mrs. 
and with the ex 


Cal 
Holton, reprovingly, 
cathedra air proper for the head of a 
school. ‘‘We must improve—im- 

Keep up with the procession. 
Canterbury is thorough as far as it goes, 
but it goes a very little way. I mean to 
some new ideas here before I go. 
should be at least four Chautau 
circles, and a woman’s social and 

rary club, and, above all, a nucleus 
for University Extension work. I am 
ing to Uncle Potter’s to supper, and I 
ill mention my plans. Are you going 


out, Luey?” 


or 


plant 


said Miss Noel; ‘‘I will take 
my tea here.” 

She gave a little sigh. She would have 
plenty of invitations to-morrow. But her 
to whom she would have 


without invitations, were all dead long 


‘No, 


people, gone 
ago 

Mrs. Holton, who was a large portly 
woman, presently swept down the stairs, 
resplendent in black satin and jet. Lucy 
walked with her a little way, and then 
turned to go back to the inn. 

The street was deserted. The old spa 
cious houses which lined it on either side 
showed through their frontage of leafless 
trees to Lucy, as she passed, cheerful 
glimpses of broad uncurtained windows, 
red fires, and supper tables surrounded 
with friendly, familiar faces. Mrs. Hogue 


had a tea party that evening, and the 
sewing society mgt at Dr. Drayton's. 
‘There are the squirrel pies, with their 
flaky crust, and the corn fritters, and the 
plum butters. 


I can taste them all,” 
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** Solid 
None of 
your plated ware. And solid talk of the 
crops, or the last sermon on predestina 
tion, or some other doctrine which never 
was questioned in Canterbury.” 

But the chilly twilight seemed to take 
hold of her and shut her out apart from 
this cheerful home life. She hurried on, 
almost stumbling over a little man who 
was stooping over a bush by the side 
walk. 

‘“Luey! Miss No 

‘Yes, it is I, Daniel. 
away your moth?” 

‘‘No, no. It was of no value,’ 
mered the little man. ‘I had 
did not know you were in town.” 

‘Yes; I came to-night. Are you go 
ing to the inn? I hope you are, for I 
am, and it is a little lonely on the street 
to-night.” 

‘“ Why, certainly, Miss Noel.” 

Mr. Whiffen stiffened himself, with a 
strange thrill of pleasure. He had never 
escorted a woman on the street before. 
What a timid little body she must be to 
be afraid in Canterbury! He had a vague 
remembrance of Lucy at school as a lit 
tle cry-baby, a dunce at the foot of the 
class. Lucy’s recollection of him was 
that of a dirty lad fussing with frogs and 
tadpoles in a rain-barrel. But she had a 
genuine respect for his learning, and was, 
on her side, also a little proud to walk 
with him. Her toné expressed great def 
erence. 

Lucy had lived many years in the 
world, and had associated with gently 
bred peeple. 


thought Lucy, smiling to herself. 
silver pots and pitchers, too. 


Did I frighten 
stam- 
not—lI 


Mr. Whiffen found her sim- 
ple, direct manner and quiet voice very 
unusual and pleasant. She talked of his 
work, as they walked, as if it were quite 
a matter of course that the Smithsonian 
should publish his monograph, and that 
he should step easily to the front among 
men of science. Hence he was able at 
once to speak of it freely, as he never had 
done to anybody in Canterbury. 

This was probably because he was tak 
ing care of her, he thought. She cer- 
tainly was a most timid creature, to be 
afraid in Canterbury! He swung his 
stick, keeping a step in advance, and 
routed the Draytons’ collie off the path 
with a whack. 

They soon reached the inn. The win- 
dow of its dining-room also was open. 
Inside there was a long table covered 
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with oil-cloth, heaped with dishes of 
sausage and boiled tripe, and lighted 
by sputtering candles. Mr. Harkins, the 
landlord, in his shirt sleeves, was waiting 
on two or three drovers and a couple of 
red-cravated Jewish youths from Pitts- 
burg. 

Miss Noel shuddered. Had the gentle 
little scholar no home but this? 

‘*Do you board at the inn, Mr. Whif- 
fen ?” 

‘Yes. And you also?” 

She had a sudden inspiration. ‘‘ Yes. 
But Mrs. Harkins gives me my tea in a 
little parlor. Why cannot you drink 
yours with me now? She knows that we 
are old school-fellows.” 

So it was arranged. It was not an 
esthetic parlor; a little dingy brown 
place with paper blinds on the windows 
and shell vases on the mantel-shelf. But 
there was a bright fire, and the little 
white table was laid for two, and Lucy 
poured out the tea, while Daniel carved 
the chicken. His hands shook, and he 
could not hit a joint; he grew hot and 
then cold, and when he tried to talk, the 
words choked him. But Lucy, who was 
anxious to give the lonely man a little 
pleasure, talked on and on in her low, 
gentle way of old teachers and school- 
fellows, and made some mild jokes which 
seemed to him the finest of wit. He 
wondered at her ease. She was certainly 
the most remarkable woman he had ever 
seen. With her brown dress and soft, 
timid glance and fluttering little mo- 
tions, she was like the daintiest of night 
moths. 

He, too, became at ease presently, and 
actually made a joke himself, at which 
she laughed. He thought it over care- 
fully when he went to his room that 
night, and decided that it was good— 
very good indeed. The only wonder 
was how he came to make it. 

Everything that happened that night 
was remarkable. Miss Noel toasted some 
bread for him at the open fire in spite of 
his protests. He had never seen toast 
of such a delicate brown, or with just 
that delicious savor of butter. 

‘*Mrs. Harkins’s toast,” he told her, 
gravely, ‘“‘is always cold, and striped 
white and black. Yes, really.” 

He was so contented and happy that 
sometimes he would forget to speak at 
all for along time, looking steadily at the 
fire or at her. He wondered if this kind 
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of thing was common in the world, anq 
at last he asked her, “Is your }, 
like this, Miss Noel?” 

‘No. Ido not live in an inn, but jy 


ome 


a little house, with a little maid. |; 
outside of Philadelphia. It is very quict. 
[ teach all day 


is 


on the edge of a wood. 
you know.” 

He did not speak then for a long time 
He was imagining the wood and the quiet 
house. How pleased the little maid myst 
be to see her coming home in the even 
ing, and to watch that fine smile on her 
mouth come and go, and to listen to 
low voice! 

He never afterwards could understand 
how that evening slipped away. He was 
still sipping his tea when Mrs. Holton 
came back at ten o'clock and greeted him 
loudly and effusively. ‘‘ Iam very proud 
of the one great man that Canterbury |ias 
produced,” she told him. ‘‘ But, my dear 
sir, they don’tappreciate you. ‘ A proph 
et,’ you know. You must come to tly 
city. There is a place just waiting for 
you there. We have a museum—scien- 
tific. You have undoubtedly heard of it? 
And a curator is wanted for the Depart 
ment of Natural History. Ten thousand 
beetles, insects of all kinds, waiting to be 
classified! Whiy, the place is made for 
you.” She had Daniel’s thin fingers in 
her fat ringed hands. ‘‘ Dear Mr. Whif 
fen, let me mention you to the trustees 
on my return.” 

Daniel fluttered in her grip, frightened 
as one of hisown moths. But he thank 
ed her earnestly, never forgetting to be 
courteous, and told her he could not live 
anywhere outside of Canterbury. Tlie 
people were friendly, and they let lim 
alone. Besides, he knew nothing of in 
sects of all kinds. He had been trying 
for years to find out something about one 
species of moth. But it was very diflicul: 
And so he worked his way to the door 
and made his escape. 

“Tll have him in the museum yet!” 
said Mrs. Holton. ‘‘I am sowing my seed 
broadeast here. Lucy, I have begun to 
show these people how far behind they 
are in civilization. I will represent to 
our committee at home that it is mis- 
sionary ground. Come this time next 
year and you will see a different state of 
things, my dear!” 

.... But nearly two years passed be 
fore Miss Noel returned to Canterbury 
No event occurred in her quiet life in 
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that time, unless we may so reckon a 
sit from Daniel Whiffen. He appeared 
evening on the porch of her little 
tage at Radnor, and when she came 
to weleome him, bowed a great many 
es to cover his embarrassment. 
[ had some business in the city,” he 
haste to explain. ‘‘I often have 
Q of your little house on the edge 
he wood, and I came to see it. It is 
quiet, as you said,” looking with 
ised eyes at the stretches of dusky 
| and woodland. 
anterbury now.” 
brought him in, and soon the sup- 
per table was laid for two, as if his com- 
ing was an every-day matter. Again he 
earved and she poured out the tea, and 
ivain she made him toast. He said lit 
tle, but looked around at the old-fashion- 
ed cozy room, at the prints on the wall, 
fire, and at her. She fancied that 
ears came to his eyes. Could it be 
that pleasure was so rare in his life? 


‘*There is no quiet 


‘ 
When he was going away he said, 
. 


ly: ‘I wish you would come to 
Canterbury. 


It is very different there 
now. I must know what you think of 
When will you come?” 
Next month,” said Lucy, promptly: 
she suddenly felt that some question 

f great importance was waiting for her 

) decide. 

On what day of the month?” 
Daniel, solemnly. 

It seemed to Lucy as if her breath was 
being taken from her. ‘‘ The fifth,” she 
said. Then he made a formal little bow, 
and went away. 
late an October afternoon 
when the Jersey wagon in which Lucy 
made the last part of her journey began 
to climb the lonely hill on the top of 
which lay Canterbury. Mrs. Lippet (who 
had been in New York on pickle busi- 
ness) and Squire Hogue’s wife were in the 
wagon. Lucy fancied that there was a lack 
of the old cordiality in the manner of the 
ladies towards each other. Mrs. Hogue, 
too, who had been a stout, good-humored, 
unaffected little woman, had strangely 
altered. She now sat bolt-upright, waved 
her hands, moved her eyes, mouth, and 
chin as if they were puppets worked ac- 
cording to some unspoken rule known to 
herself. Lucy watched her in amazement. 

‘What is the matter with her?” she 
asked Mrs. Lippet, when Mrs. Hogue fell 
nto a doze. 


asked 


it was on 
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‘‘She has taken up the Delsartean sys- 
tem.” 

‘**But Delsarte—” 

‘I know, I know! We don’t under- 
stand him. We understand nothing in 
Canterbury, but we are clutching at ev- 
erything.” 

Mrs. Hogue woke with a start present- 
ly, and instantly put lips and eyes to 
rights. They had entered the main street 
now. Lucy stared about her perplexed. 
Where were the old square comfortable 
houses, built to be homes for many gen- 
erations? Some ill-natured génie had 
touched and turned them into caricatures 
of all kinds of villas, chalets, and pagodas. 
Mansard-roofs had been added, flimsy 
towers, and Gothic doorways. The old 
Drayton homestead masqueraded as a 
many-colored Turkish mosque, and the 
Knotes had built a wooden imitation of a 
Norman keep. 

‘*You have made changes here?” said 
Miss Noel, politely. 

‘* Yes,” said Mrs. Hogue, nodding tri- 
umphantly. ‘‘ One of the first course of 
lectures given by the University Associa- 
tion was on the subject of architecture. 
Most of our ladies were in the class. They 
were much interested, and—you see the 
result! There is, as you know, much 
wealth in Canterbury, and we are able to 
give shape at once to our improved ideas.” 

‘** Yes, I see,” said Miss Noel. ‘‘ What 
is that large building yonder?” 

‘*Oh, that is the Casino. All of the 
women’s clubs meet there, and the large 
assemblies and dinners are given in it.’ 

Lucy’s face grew blank with dismay. 
‘‘And there is an end to your pleasant 
supper parties athome? They always ex- 
pressed to me the very soul of hospitality. 
The delicious pastry and meats 

‘*Our women,” said Mrs. Hogue, loft- 
ily, ‘‘are no longer content to be 
and bakers.” 

‘*Excepting me,” interjected Mrs. Lip 
pet, with twinkling eyes. 


cooks 


‘*They buy their cakes and order their 
suppers, when they entertain, from Mr. 
Harkins at the inn,” pursued Mrs. Hogue. 
*“Qh, you will find that we have made 
gigantic strides in intellectual develop- 
ment, Miss Noel! There is scarcely a 
question, from the Hindoo philosophy 
preceding Buddha to the microbe of la 
grippe, which we do not thoroughly dis- 
cuss in our clubs.” 

‘‘Jane Knote speaks on Buddhism to- 
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night, doesn’t she?” asked Mrs. Lippet. 
‘*T saw her taking out Volume B of the 
Encyclopedia from the library last week.” 

Mrs. Hogue bowed coldly. It was dif- 
ficult to keep this woman, whose activity 
lay in her hands and not in her brains, 
in her proper place, or to make her feel 
her inferiority. 

‘‘It is a time of great—I might say, 
seething—intellectual fermentation among 
us, Miss Noel,’ she proceeded, ponderously. 
‘*Mrs. Holton deserves the credit of plant- 
ing the seed—or should I say leaven? She 
advised the formation of clubs among 
the women. The girls have turned their 
energies naturally in an artistic or poetic 
direction. Those of them who do not 
paint, or mould in clay, write for the 
magazines. My Bella is one of the fore- 
most in the new movement.” 

‘“Why, there is Mr. Whiffen in his 
Sunday clothes!” exclaimed Mrs. Lippet. 
‘Who can he be looking for? Can he 
have any bad news for me?” 

‘* Poor distraught creature!” said Mrs. 
Hogue: ‘‘I tried to draw him into this 
Higher Development, Miss Noel, but he 
would not even listen to me. He spends 
all his leisure wandering in the woods, 


and, as my Bella remarked, ‘ What plea- 


sure can that give him? For only we 
artists can see any beauty in nature.’ 
Bella is very profound in her percep- 
tions—very.” 

Miss Noel’s face had reddened slightly. 
‘*T did not know that Miss Hogue had 
studied art,” she said, with a little tart- 
ness in her tone. 

‘*Studied art? Certainly not. She 
paints. Paints well. But all that poky 
process of studying drawing and perspec- 
tive and anatomy is done away with by 
the new cult. You just get a canvas 
and brushes and—paint. Put down your 
impressions of the things about you. 
Bella belongs to that school. So do the 
other girls. It has many teachers in 
New York.” 

‘‘In short,” interrupted Mrs. Lippet, 
‘‘our girls go about using their brains as 
they would a Kodak camera. Focus a— 
a science —a language —an art — snap! 
The impression is taken, and off you go! 
The thing is done. What more do you 
want?” 

‘*You're very kind, Mrs. Lippet, I’m 
sure,’ simpered Mrs. Hogue, turning a 
more lenient gaze on the pickle-woman. 
‘*But you are quite correct. My girls 
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mastered German in five lessons. Now 
we older women,” turning to Miss No¢| 
‘have given ourselves to graver sub jects 
than art or languages. I myself, for j, 
stance, have read papers-—really exh; 
ive papers—during the last month 0), 
Drainage, the Religion of the Aryans, {| 
Code Napoleon, and the Russian Prob|em 

“It is a wide range,” said Lucy. 

**Oh, I find one subject just as eas) 
another!” Mrs. Hogue replied, affs 
‘Tt is all due to the mental discipline of 
the last two years. You must positive); 
come to the ciub to-night. Besides B 
ism, some of the girls will discuss Von 
Moltke’s Policy, the System of Trusts, 
Chinese Art, and the True Status of 
Christianity among Religions. Do com 

The wagon stopped at that moment be- 
fore Mrs. Hogue’s door, and she bade hier 
companions good-evening, and alighted 

Miss Noel and Mrs. Lippet, as the y 
on drove. on, looked at each other an 
laughed. 

‘But it is not a thing to laugh at, 
said Mrs. Lippet. ‘‘Itis pitiable! Tliese 
people mean well. Their teachers meant 
well so earnestly that they have expend 
ed a great deal of money and labor to 
bring about the condition of affairs which 
you see.” 

** Who is at fault, then?” 

**You must judge for yourself. Maria 
Holton declared that the minds of 
people in Canterbury lay fallow. Sh 
planted seed. She planted all kinds of 
seed in all kinds of ground at the same 
time. She meant well. I will say t 
And the seed is good.- But there is 
something radically wrong in the plant 
ing. She started debating clubs. 
sent us lecturers of one grade and an 
other. At last the University Extension 
laborers found a field here for their work 
Heaven forbid that I should question tlie 
sincerity of their motives or their zeal; 
But they, too, planted mixed seed. Tlie 
first lecturer, a learned scholar from Ox- 
ford, spoke to an audience of housekee)- 
ers and farmers on the spiritual signif- 
icance of Ariel and Caliban. There was 
not a single copy of Shakespeare in tlie 
town! The next gave us his opinions of St. 
Simon, Comte, and Fourier. Not a sou! 
in Canterbury had ever heard of one of 
them. But the girls took up -the study 
of Political Economy, and in a fortnight 
wrote detailed critiques of each of their 
systems. Soithasgoneon. Each lecturer 


as 
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zealous, eager men, I fancy) has hurled 

to the brains of our people a résumé of 
some subject familiar to himself, but alien 
» us and our habits of thought. Now 
ere,” opening her satchel, ‘is a list of 
jects for the next course, which Mrs, 
Hogue gave me. You see how it hops 
rom age to age, science to science, from 
ne great department of human thought 
) another. We try to grapple with them 
Each lecturer gives a course—say 
You go. At the close of 

» course the lecturer gives you a sylla- 
bus. There you the to 
speak, of the study, the books required, 
ete. You get to 
read up on it in hot haste, to be ready for 
the next course and the next subject. 

|! You see the result—Mrs. Hogue!” 
» wagon turned into the lane lead- 

x to Mrs. Lippet’s door. She brushed 

ie dust from her cloak. 

‘“ Why, Luey, it took me years to learn 
she said. ‘* But this 
We used to study books; 
they cram their brains with scraps from 

»encyclopadias. They have not even 
time to read reviews of books, but skim 
ver a monthly review made up of chips 
of reviews. Well, here I am at home. 
Good-by, dear. I suppose you will be 
rarried to that club to-night.” 

But Miss Noel did not go to the club. 


Su 


six jectures. 


have maps, so 


the books, and begin 


to make pickles!” 
ot neration— 


THE STORY 
BY 
\ABEZA DE VACA, Spanish advent- 


urer, and treasurer of the expedition 


OF 
HAMLIN 


( 


of Panfilo de Narvaez, is probably enti- 
tled to the prestige of being the first Eu- 


ropean who saw the American bison on 
his native heath. This daring traveller 
sailed from Spain on the 29th of June, 
1527, and landing in Florida, voyaged 
ilong the Gulf coast with his companions 
in poorly constructed boats. The swift 
current of the Mississippi dispersed the 
frail craft, and of the three hundred per- 
sons who landed with him on the Florida 
coast only two white companions, Castillo 
ind Dorantes, with Stephen, a negro slave, 
returned to civilization. For six years 
he was held a captive by the Indians, and 
then he found in Texas the three sur- 
vivors of the expedition. When these 
four cague together they made their way 
to the tio Grande, and finally, on May 
Vou. LA XXVI.—No. 515.—76 
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She discussed with Mr. Whiffen a ques- 
tion of deeper import to her than Von 
Moltke’s policy. 

He stated his side of the argument 
plainly enough. ‘I cannot live among 
these people any longer,” he said. **‘ Not 
much but a very little learning has made 
them mad. I wanted you to come here 
and see just how it was, and then I 
thought you—you would feel for me.’ 

‘*T understand,” said Miss Noel, gently. 

““T want 
life,” holding out 


some basis of sincerity in 
his hands. ‘‘I want 
quiet and a home. I have been a pru- 
dent man.”’ He choked and coughed for 
a minute, and then went on desperately : 
‘*T have invested my savings carefully. 
I have enough to—to keep me in comfort 
while I live. And—and you too, Lucy.” 
He walked up and down the room, talk- 
ing under his breath; then he stopped 
and again held out his trembling hands. 
There was a fine tender-meaning on his 
insignificant face. ‘‘ Will you 
dear?” he said. 

She hesitated only a moment. Then 
she gave him her hand with a nervous 
laugh. 

‘** Very well, Daniel. We will be mar- 
ried,” she said, ‘‘and you shall bring your 
moths to the little house at the edge of 
the wood. And we will never come back 
to Canterbury any more.” 


come, 


THE BUFFALO. 
RUSSELL. 


12, 1536, reached the town of San Miguel 
de Caliéan, in Sinaloa, Mexico. There are 
now living in northern Mexico and New 
Mexico men who bear the name of Cabeza 
de Vaca, and who claim lineage from this 
old explorer. Once, a few miles south 
of Deming, New Mexico, the writer drew 
rein to parley with a passing traveller. 
He was a priest, journeying from Ascen- 
sion, Mexico, to ‘**San Vicente,” or Silver 
City, as we call the place who speak the 
Northern tongue. At first the padre was 
surly, but when he mentioned his name, 
‘*Cabeza de Vaca,” and I asked him if he 
sprang ‘‘from the first white man who 
set foot in New Mexico,” his face lit up 
with pride, and we were soon on éasy 
terms, and passed a most enjoyable si- 
esta together in the shade of his canvas- 
covered spring wagon. How proud he 
was of his name! And when, after let-” 
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ting him run on for half an hour, I mild- 
ly suggested that modern research had 
perhaps robbed his ancestor of the claim 
of having been first in New Mexico, by 
showing that his route must have been 
more southerly, and through Chihuahua 
and Sonora, he overwhelmed me with a 
flood of soft Spanish words, in which he 
indignantly asked me to explain ‘‘ where 
in those states could Cabeza de Vaca 
have seen the herds of buffalo which he 
told about, and where were the turquoise 
mines?” The buffalo ranged in northern 
Texas and in New Mexico, but not in 
Chihuahua or Sonora, unless, indeed, they 
crossed, as they unquestionably must have 
done, the wide plain on which we were 
then resting, and so forced their way for 
a short distance into northern Chihuahua, 
beyond the Tres Hermanas Mountains. 
They did not go far south, however; the 
‘cattle which the old explorer saw in 
such countless herds, and which the Ind- 
ians accompanying him slaughtered so 
relentlessly, only staying their hand when 
there were none left to kill, or when the 
animals had succeeded in running away 
from them, must perforce have been seen 
by him in New Mexico. 

Cortez found specimens of the animal 
in a museum attached to Montezuma’s 
palace ten years earlier than this. Coro- 
nado saw them in Indian Territory, which 
he describes as a region ‘‘ full of crooked- 
back oxen as the mountains of Serena in 
Spain are of sheep.” De Soto's follow- 
ers found buffalo hides in northern Ar- 
kansas, and heard tales of the mighty 
herds which roamed the plains far to the 
north. In 1613, east of the Alleghanies, 
Sir Samuel Argoll, an Englishman, saw 
buffalo on the Potomac, near the place 
where Washington now stands. Father 
Hennepin found them when he made his 
journey up the St. Lawrence in 1679. 
From the Atlantic Ocean. to the Rocky 
Mountains, and from Texas to the Great 
Slave Lake, the shaggy-fronted beasts 
roamed at will, darkening the plains with 
their countless numbers, and grazing upon 
the succulent grasses provided by nature 
for their sustenance. Was there ever a 
quadruped which marshalled such an in- 
numerable host as the American bison? 
Boone found them in Kentucky. Illinois 
is described by early writers as ‘‘ covered 
with buffalo.” Lewis and Clarke found 
them in the Rocky Mountains. As late 
as 1870 they were as ‘‘the leaves of the 


forest for numbers,” and there are thoy- 
sands of men yet living who have s 
herds which numbered half a million o; 
more animals. Reliable observers tel] ys 
of estimates which they made of migra 
tory herds, whose numbers reach the as 
tounding totals of from eight to fifte: 
millions. Slowly grazing as they mare 
ed, their front stretched over a territor 
twenty or thirty miles in width. It y 
not their custom to travel in compa 
masses, but to scatter over the plain a f« 
yards apart or in groups of ten or more. 
Such herds as these have been described 
as fifty miles in length, and the testimony 
of many witnesses is easily obtainable to 
support every assertion here made as to 
numbers. George A. Baker, president of 
the Continental National Bank of St 
Louis, but formerly a resident of Fort 
Benton, Montana, and member of a firm 
of Indian traders there which dealt larg: 
ly in buffalo hides, said to the writer: 

‘*Once I rode from Sun River to Milk 
River, and from there to Fort Benton, 
about 210 miles, and during the whol 
journey I was constantly surrounded by 
the animals, and never for a moment out 
of sight of them.” 

The land traversed by this gentleman 
is partly made up of wide plains, and 
partly of high rolling ridges, from which 
one can see the country for many miles 
around. Who can calculate the number 
of these ‘‘ cattle upon a thousand hills” 

Up to about 1869 the Indians annually 
killed the buffalo by thousands. During 
many generations they slaughtered them 
only for the meat and skins which they 
themselves could use. Then there came 
a time when there was a market for the 
hides and tongues, and countiess other 
thousands were slaughtered for this pur- 
pose. As late as 1874 one could buy a 
beautiful fur-robe overcoat, well made 
and lined with flannel, at the retail cloth- 
ing stores in St. Paul, Minnesota, for ten 
dollars. There was a market, too, for the 
choicer portions of the flesh, but this only 
cut a small figure in the dreadful total, 
so that finally the trade in robes consti- 
tuted the only incentive for slaughter. 
The Union Pacific Railroad was completed 
in 1869, other railroads began to reach 
out their iron arms across the Kansas and 
Nebraska plains, and from that hour thie 
fate of the buffalo was sealed. For sev- 
eral years to come he could bevhunted, 
shot from horseback, driven into enclos- 
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ures and slaughtered, or perhaps forced 
er precipices after the manner described 
in old geographies and school-books. The 
tnimals seem to have divided into two 
creat herds towards the close of their ca- 
reer, for we hear of ‘‘ the great Southern 
herd” and ‘‘the great Northern herd.” 
The Southern herd was the first* to go. 
Buffalo Bill and his kind, with English 
‘sportsmen ” and American army offi- 
cers, vied with each other in the wanton 
slaughter. During three short years— 
1872-3-4—the number so killed has been 
estimated in millions. It matters not how 
accurate this estimate is, or whether the 
number so slain was one million or ten 
millions, the fact remains that at the close 
of 1874 the great Southern herd was ex- 
tinct. 

In the North the conditions were more 
favorable, but the relentless hunter was 
hot upon the trail of the diminishing 
herds. In 1876 Fort Benton alone sent 
eighty thousand hides to market. In 1883 
two car-loads of hides were shipped from 
Dickinson, North Dakota. In 1884 Fort 
Benton sent none atall. In 1879 a little 
band of the animals were known to be 
erazing near Fort Totten, on Devil Lake, 
North Dakota, and it is believed that these 
animals furhished the two car-loads of 
robes which came eastward to St. Paul 
from Dickinson in 1883. This was the 
last year of the buffalo—1883. <A herd, 
numbering perhaps eighty thousand, 
crossed the Yellowstone River in that 
year, and went north towards the British 
line. ‘‘They never came back,” is the 
pitiful refrain which one hears from the 
Indians along the border from Winni- 
peg in Manitoba to St. Mary’s Lakes in 
Alberta. No, they never came back, and 
last summer and fall, while riding with 
the officers of the Canadian mounted po- 
lice through Alberta, they told me the 
story of this last year of the buffalo, but 
it was never told twice alike by any two 
men, for a strange mystery seems to hang 
over the closing scene of the great crime 
which annihilated the mighty herds. 
Some think that in the far North, ina great 
sheltered valley where the climate is tem- 
pered by the Chinook winds, the remnant 
of the ‘‘ Old Guard” still remain, and re- 
fuse to make the attempt of another South- 
ern migration. Frank A. Dowd, formerly 
a locomotive engineer on the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, but now the customs offi- 
cer at the Sweet Grass Hills on the north- 
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ern line of Montana, holds to this theory. 
He says: “They couldn't all have been 
killed so quickly. I saw them crossing 
the Yellowstone River. They darkened 
the plains with their numbers. Some of 
them must be living in the North. I 
don’t believe that they were all killed.” 
There are many others who hold with 
Mr. Dowd, but I cannot think the theo- 
ry sound, for while all agree that many 
thousands of the herds reached the Brit- 
ish line, and disappeared in the ‘ great 
lone land” beyond, the weight of testi- 
mony is with those who hold that dis- 
ease and the hard winter which followed 
annihilated the herd. A Roman Catholic 
priest, who has passed nearly all his life 
in the Northwest, said to me: 

‘*T remember that at Calgary, in 1881 
and 1882, the Indians found the buffalo 
very poor and lean. It was all they 
could do to live on the meat during those 
years, and they complained that the ani- 
mals were dying rapidly because of the 
unprecedentedly deep snows and severe 
winters. The hunters and Indians killed 
many of them, but the hard winter gave 
them the coup de grace.” 

Other men were found who were ready 
to support both of these theories, for the 
subject furnishes an ever-present and in- 
teresting topic of conversation in all the 
wide territory north of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad to the lonely barracks of 
the mounted police force, far north of the 
Canadian Pacific line. 

There was one fact, however, which the 
Canadian officers never lost an opportuni- 
ty tospeak of when discussing the subject. 
I remember seeing on the plains a great 
stack of whitening bones. There were 
perhaps fifty or a hundred tons of skulls 
and leg bones in the heap, which had been 
gathered by some of the northern CreeInd- 
ians. I had previously seen a pile of bones 
at Minot on the Great Northern Rail- 
road which was estimated at over five thou- 
sand tons. This is all that is left of the 
buffalo now out of which the Indian can 
find profit. Once he obtained food, cloth- 
ing, building material for his tepees, bones 
from which he could fashion weapons, 
and hides which he could sell or use in 
the making of canoes, and for many other 
purposes. Now the Eastern sugar-refin- 
eries purchase the bones found scattered 
all over the plains, to be used in clarify- 
ing sugar. The Indian picks them up, 
and he gets for them whatever the team- 
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sters, commission men, brokers, railroad 
companies, and the other middle-men who 
stand between the starving savage on the 
plains and Claus Spreckles’s representa- 
tive choose to give him. 

I said to the red-coated inspector who 
rode with me, ‘‘Do the Indians make a 
living gathering these bones?” 

‘** Yes, in a way,” was his reply; ‘‘ but 
it is a mercy that they can’t eat bones. 
We were never able to control the say- 
ages until their supply of meat was cut 
off. We have had no trouble worth 
speaking of since 1883, however.” 

There is a whole chapter in that re- 
mark. <As long as the buffalo roamed 
through the Indian country, the settle- 
ment of the land and the extinction of 
the Indian title was practically an im- 
possibility. With his food supply cut off, 
the Indian became suddenly tame and 
easy to handle. The West could not have 
been settled as rapidly as it has been since 
1883 if the migratory herds of buffalo had 
continued their annual marches across 
the country. If one pities the poor Ind- 
ian, he is also at liberty to pity the sad 
fate of the buffalo. 

They are not all gone; here and there 
a few are left. Professor Hornaday, the 
naturalist, estimated the number of the 
animals running wild at the beginning of 
the year 1891 at 1000, and this is certainly 
a liberal estimate. About fifty are known 
to be in Colorado, where in October, 1891, 
a ranchman, for whom justice still calls 
in vain, is known to have killed five. In 
1889 the State Legislature of Colorado en- 
acted a law providing severe penalties for 


Chitur’s 
I, 


F people could get the idea that what 
is called education is a good thing in 
itself, without reference to its practical 
uses, What a long step ahead the world 
would take! The notion that education 
must be for some definite purpose is re- 
sponsible for much misdirected effort and 
many disappointments. If we were asked 
what is the great need of the day in ordi- 
nary life, we should say that it is intelli- 
gent readers and critical appreciators of 
art. It is certainly a very crude idea of 
life that an education is wasted if it is not 
practically applied to one of the learned 
professions, to authorship, or to art, or to 


any one who should kill a buffalo befope 
the year 1900. The State Game Wardey 
recently made an effort to bring th: 
dividual who admitted that he had k 
ed five of the animals to justice, but 
‘‘could find no one who would test 
against him.’ These Colorado buffs), 
are said to be in four ‘‘ bunches *"—one j; 
Middle Park, one in the Kenosha rane 


(the herd numbering perhaps twenty), ten 
or fifteen are at Hahn’s Peak in Routt 
County, and the remainder at Dolores 
On the James River in North Dakots 
and south and west of Jamestown ther 
are four or five animals, all that are | 
of the little herd which made its last 
stand near Fort Totten. Manitoba is said 
to contain a small herd, but as quite a 
number of animals were recently shipped 
from Winnipeg to Garden City, Kansas 
where ‘ 
considerable number, and is endeavoring 
with some measure of success to increas 
them by breeding, it may be that this 
Manitoba herd has been counted twice 
The Yellowstone National Park co 
tains a large herd—the largest, perhaps 
in existence anywhere—and they are sa 
to be slowly increasing in numbers. 
Forty-seven buffalo are owned by | 
Allard, a rancher in the Flathead coun 
try, on Crow Creek, Montana. Thess 
animals are herded with the domestic cat 
tle. Here and there throughout the coun 
try, in parks or zoological gardens, a f« 
are to be found. These are all that re 
main of that mighty host which covered 
the plains of the Wesi within the memory 
of men not yet thirty-five years of age 
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teaching. The impulse for any of thes 
careers is strong enough. What needs 
leavening and liberalizing and lifting up 
intellectually is the great mass of society 

We shall get on a solid basis when we 
recognize the truth that a thorough edu 

sation, a full development of all the fac 
ulties, is worth all it costs to the individual! 
and to his or her associates, if it may neve! 
be put to any professional use. One of 
the most encouraging things in our recent 
life is that so many college graduates go 
into business. If their cultivation in the 
classics, in the whole range of liberal 
studies, is needed anywhere, it is in the 
business world, in social life. The effect 
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of this infusion of culture into ordinary 
affairs is visible in many towns and cities 
in the West, where the whole social tone 
is elevated by it. One reason why the 
West is so progressive in the liberal arts, 
in the formation of libraries and galleries, 
and in schemes for diffusing cultivation, 
is that so many college-bred young men 
have gone there and gone into business. 
\ man may not be a better lumberman 
because he ean read Latin, and knows the 
difference between Hawthorne and Rider 
Haggard, but he will be a more interest- 
ing man. And to have an interesting so- 
ciety—that is, to lead interesting lives— 
is altogether the most important worldly 
thing in this earthly sojourn. 

Anxiety is exhibited in many quarters 
women who for the 
higher education, meaning the education 
What 
What will they do with it? 
What will they become? The professions 
are already full; even that of teaching, 
the least desirable, will eventually, at the 
rate of supply, be overcrowded. There 
women write than 
there are who can read discriminatingly. 
Why urge so many into the higher ed- 
ucation, the college training, for which 
they will have, if the world goes on mar- 
rying and baking and sweeping and 
keeping domestic establishments running, 
so little use? The question might be 
briefly answered, to make them women. 
In detail it might be added, to make them 


about are striving 


usually given to college students. 


is it for ? 


are more now who 


more interesting women, better company 
for themselves and for others, fuller of 
resources for a life alone or a family life, 
with an intelligent apprehension of what 


is going on in the world. To improve 
the tone of society is excuse enough for 
the higher education, even if it were not 
desirable that type-writers should be in- 
telligent. And beyond the needs of so- 
ciety, can it be doubted that if all the 
mothers of this generation were educated, 
capable of rightly directing the intel- 
lectual development of young minds, the 
next generation would show a marked 
iniprovement over the present? The dis- 
appointment about this education arises 
from misplaced expectations. It isn’t the 
office of education to upset society, but 
to make it better. The professions can 
absorb a limited number only. Society 
needs an unlimited number of highly 
intelligent persons. It is so in the realm 
of art. A few years ago the art schools 


‘that we are a very practical people. 
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gave a great stimulus to drawing and 
painting. A new and profitable career 
seemed opened to women. Thousands 
of girls rushed to the art schools. They 
thought they had only to learn to draw, 
and remunerative employment would be 
given them. They expected also, all of 
them, to be artists. Now, not all men 
who learn drawing and the mixing of 
Not one student 
in a thousand of either sex will ever at- 
tain eminence in designing or illustra- 
ting or painting. New York is full now 
of young men and women who have ac- 
quired considerable knowledge and tech- 
nical skill in art, who cannot use their 
acquirements to make a living, and many 
of them have been from time to time in 
straits. Many of them may feel that 
they are martyrs to the advancement 
of art. They are nothing of the kind. 
They are the victims of futile aspira- 
tions. Few of them can ar- 
tists; fewer still can ever live by art. 
Their accomplishments, their skill, their 
discernment, their love of beauty, their 
critical faculties, are needed in society, 
but not in the productive world of art. 
A diffused knowledge of art, of 
taste, which the schools can encourage, 
is much needed in the community. But 
inferior artists not needed. Thou- 
sands of girls will save themselves from 
bitter disappointment if they accept this 
fact. Edueation in anything is good in 
itself, good for the individual and for so- 
ciety, and it will go on much more satis- 
factorily in our ambitious country, where 
everybody is longing for a career, when 
it is acknowledged that this is reason 
enough for the very highest education. 


colors become artists. 


ever be 


good 


are 


II. 
The notion prevails in this country 
We 
take credit to ourselves for being sensible, 
shrewd, and at least mindful of our own 
interests. This quality gets a harsher 
name from our foreign critics. They say 
that we are materialistic, grasping, and, in 
fact, sordid, as the thing we care most for 
is money, and that which we are most 
alive about is our material interests. 
They admit that we are ‘‘smart,” but say 
that we are mentally commonplace and 
unimaginative. The critics are mistaken, 
and our own estimate of ourselves is more 
complacent than correct. We are avery 
imaginative people, and in many ways the 
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most unpractical. The old stage concep- 
tion of Uncle Sam as a good-natured rus- 
tic sitting in a rocking-chair whittling 
was not altogether out of the way. Whit- 
tling is not a remunerative occupation, 
as a rule, although this quaint waiter on 
providence, who seemed to imagine that 
if he sat at ease all good things would in 
the course of time pass his way, occasion- 
ally did whittle out an invention that 
would save him from labor. He answer- 
ed the gibes of his critics by pointing out 
the fact that the chair he sat in was a self- 
rocker—a little invention of hisown. He 
was a man of vague dreams and imagina- 
tions. 

No, brought to the test in the commer- 
cial struggle of the modern world for su- 
premacy, the American is not practical. 
In rivalry with other active nations he 
shows himself a bungler, and lacking in 
practical wisdom and foresight. An in- 
ventor, yes, but lacking practical shrewd- 
ness. He is veryingenious. He has gone 
on doubling in the past few years the great 
world staples of corn, cotton, and iron, 
and he seems confidently to expect that 
providence will market them for him; 
especially as he has cheapened the cost of 
all these products, it would only be fair 
for providence to attend to the selling 
part. He knows that one per cent. of the 
arable land in the cotton States will pro- 
duce all the cotton the world can use, and 
he knows that the product of cotton and 
iron and grain increases in an enormous- 
ly greater ratio than the population, and 
yet he neglects many of the most obvious 
means to profit by this bounty of nature 
and of his situation. He looks on and 
brags about his greatness, while his indus- 
trial and commercial rivals occupy the 
markets of the world. Now that he is in 
rivalry with them for a fair share in so 
plain a prize, his conduct shows him to be 
the most unpractical of men. 

This is perhaps most clearly illustrated 
in our consular service. We recognize 
the fact that within half a century the 
customs of trade have entirely changed. 
Merchants and manufacturers no longer 
expect customers tocome to them. They 
go, by their agents, to their customers. 
The selling is mainly done by a distinct 
class that has been trained to the busi- 
ness, sifted out and promoted, until it has 
become a recognized and respectable part 
of our business organization. This is the 
class of commercial travellers which used 


to be called ‘‘bagmen” in England and 
‘‘drummers” in America. Now the coy- 
sular service in all practical nations js 
organized in accordance with this modern 
idea; it is a business service; it is to pro 
mote the trade of the country it repre 
sents. It has (except in occasional cases) 
no diplomatic, political, or social fune- 
tions. The consuls are in a sense the 
national commercial travellers. They aye 
an organized, permanent service, trained 
to their business, promoted as they gain 
skill and show ability to serve the indus- 
trial and commercial interests of their 
countries. Ifa British or a German con- 
sul does not increase the home trade in a 
port to which he is sent, and does not look 
sharply after the commercial interests of 
the manufacturers and merchants of his 
government, he is displaced by a consul 
of more zeal and skill. Vulgarly speak- 
ing, if he cannot make trade, he can make 
tracks. They are practical people, these 
Germans and English; they even play the 
game of politics for the benefit of their 
working populations, and they aim al- 
ways at commercial advantage. Their 
consular service is trained for the sole 
purpose of promoting trade and finding 
markets for home products. It is in con 
sequence of this skill, this trained know- 
ledge, this perseverance, which gives the 
consular agents familiarity with lan- 
guages, local prejudices, wants, and cus 
toms, that we as a nation are beaten out 
of sight in trade competition, even in our 
own Western Hemisphere. 

Our conception of the consular service 
refutes the slander that we are a practical, 
unimaginative people, devoted to business 
and material interests. Our service is or- 
namental; though travellers do say that 
some of our representatives abroad would 
not give a person who did not understand 
our theory the idea that it was intended 
to be ornamental. But itis. Itis nota 
service at all in the sense of being organ- 
ized and offering a career to talent or am- 
bition. It is merely an ornamental ad- 
junct to one of our greatest industries, to 
what we call politics, meaning by politics 
getting office and making out of it all 
that can be made. The merchant in New 
Orleans or New York would not think of 
picking up a ward politician, or even a 
clever rural lawyer, without special train 
ing, to act as the agent of his house in 
this country, but he accepts, usually with- 
out protest, the same man as a represen ta- 
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tive business agent in a foreign market, 
ugh he knows that his own travellers 
cet small aid from that agent when they 
need it. If the merchants and manufac- 
ers of Great Britain and Germany were 
ited by their governments in this way, 
re would be a row that would unseat 
wbinets. Ours is the more beautiful and 
naginative theory, and has no sordid 
stamp of practicality on it. In our gov- 
ment by the people it is necessary that 


there should be a great deal of political 
manceuvring. Men will not take the time 
for this unless they are rewarded. They, 
the workers, want recognition, distinction. 
One of the most coveted prizes, and the 
handiest thing for the party in power to 
g But at- 
tention to party interests cannot be se- 
cured unless this appointment is speedily 
rotatory, and open to the ambition of the 
Therefore it is not the 
business interests of the country that the 
consuls are to serve, or that they are fitted 
to serve. The consulate is a sort of ex- 
cursion, a picnic, for a worker who is tired, 
and thinks he would like to change his 
climate and look on foreign scenes. He 
s not in office, usually, long enough to 
learn the language or the ways of the 
people to whom he is accredited, and the 
most that we can expect of him is that 
his American zeal will get us into some 
sort of an international row that will give 
us a lively patriotic thrill. No doubt our 
consular material is as good as that of any 
other nation, and if it were organized into 
a service and trained, and if the service 
were for the promotion of our trade, it 
But 
so long as we can afford this purely or- 
namental display in the world, we ought 
not to be praised or reproached for hav- 
ing low practical aims, 


ve, is a foreign appointment. 


pl esent. workers. 


would be as effective as any other. 


III. 


The Muse who is watching out for the 
American drama, or rather for that, vari- 
ety of the modern drama which is made 
up of music, spectacle, and smart timely 
remarks, must have winked her eye when 
she looked down on an afternoon per- 
formance at Daly’s Theatre in New York 
in January. Not knowing whether to 
expect the coming drama to appear from 
above or from below, the Muse may have 
been surprised to see some indications of 
its coming from a middle region. There 
was noplay there, to be sure. The perform- 
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ance was Bradbury's cantata of Esther, 
and the performers were colored students 
from the Hampton Industrial School in 
Virginia. But there were indications, 
biblical representations, of a primitive 
dramatic talent, of a fresh, not to say ra- 
cial, poetic conception of life which must 
have set the Muse reflecting on new pos- 
sibilities for the stage. The audience was 
large, and of the first respectability, but 
probably more philanthropic than thea- 
tre-wise, and not all of those present were 
well informed about Esther. This was 
natural, since Esther is one of the books 
that were admitted into the canon without 
a unanimous vote, and has since been re- 
garded. with some suspicion. 
considered it as an Oriental tale with- 
out religious significance. Besides, it is 
well known that a metropolitan audience 
spends so much of its leisure time in the 
study of the New Testament that it is 
obliged to neglect the Old. The story of 
Esther was therefore new to many pres- 
ent, and could be taken at its dramatic 
value. Ahasuerus was only a mythical 
potentate, and the names of Mordecai and 
Haman only recalled confused recollec- 
tions of remote Sunday-school teaching. 
If the conduct of Vashti had been ex- 
plained, her assertion of a woman's pre- 
rogative would no doubt have ‘had the 
sympathy of a modern audience, and 
Esther’s crafty subservience would have 
been to her discredit. While, however, 
a part of the audience were attempting 
to Orient themselves as to who Mordecai 
was, and whether it was he or Haman who 
should be hanged, these other questions 
were not raised, and the simple drama 
was allowed to unfold, with all the ex- 
pectation of a ‘‘ first night,” to their misty 
recollections. It is impossible to say 
whether the illusion was sufficient to con- 
vince the audience of the truth of the 
story. With the performers it was quite 
otherwise. To them the Old Testament, 
with its marvellous legends and unpro- 
nounceable names, is as real as modern 
history, and is stamped to its least letter 
with religious meaning and divine author- 
ity. Their vivid imaginations kindle at 
the sight of the remote and almost spec- 
tral personages, and the Oriental pageant- 
ry and color appeal to them as do the 
reds and yellows of nature, and the sound 
of the winds in a pine forest when a spirit 
passes. They had, indeed, the first element 
of successful dramatic representation, 
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faith in the story, and profound realiza- 
tion of the characters. Their semi-tropical 
natures lent fervor to their conceptions. 
They were for the moment in the palace 
of Shushan, and they were royal persons 
and courtiers. The large chorus were for 
the time inmates of the palace, born and 
living in an Oriental atmosphere. 

The performance is not spoken of 
critically, but it had remarkable features. 
The rendition of the cantata was ac- 
cording to the unaided conception of the 
Hampton students. They put into the 
music their own minor pathos. Many 
of the voices were exceedingly sweet, and 
some of them remarkable in range and 
sympathetic quality. Untrained except 
by themselves, without a conductor, with 
no orchestra, they sang with a nice ear 
for harmony and effect. Used to singing 
‘‘spirituals” and plantation melodies, they 
carried into the rendition of the cantata 
the simplicity and the primitive pathos 
of their musical natures. They were per- 
fectly at home also in their Oriental cos- 
tumes, which did not seem to be put on 
for stage effect. Fully impressed with 
the reality of their parts, they moved and 
acted with entire grace and dignity, and 
their groupings were always pleasing and 
picturesque. In it all they were simple, 
and never betrayed self -consciousness. 
The representation was not aided by 
scenery, and all the illusion of time and 
place had to be created by the performers. 
It is not too much to say that in the con- 
ception and rendition of this old story 
they showed that their race has a genuine 
dramatic instinct. It is doubtful if any 
other school in the land, of the same grade 
of scholarship, could have given this story 
with such simplicity, such absence of self- 
consciousness, and so much musical abil- 
ity. This may have much or nothing to 
do with the question of the general ca- 
pacity of the race just emancipated; but 
the Muse of whom we have spoken may 
have got a hint of an undeveloped talent 
in this race, some instinct, some imagi- 
native conception, for something new in 
dramatic representation that will be as 
pleasing as it is primitive. 

IV. 

This performance, however, was not 
either with a view to exhibit new histri- 
onic possibilities or to amuse the public. 
It was for the prosaic purpose of raising 
money to carry on the Hampton Indus- 


trial School. And in its result, if jt 
showed nothing else, it showed the Capa- 
city of the race to help itself. To thought 

ful minds the idea embodied in the Hamp. 
ton School and others like it is a solution 
of some of the perplexing national prob 

lems we have on hand. This solution 
General Armstrong grasped the moment 
the war was over. His sympathetic gen- 
ius led him to see it; his extraordinary 
executive ability enabled him to realize 
it. The government gave millions of the 
race (mainly agricultural) freedom, with- 
out a yard of land out of which to dig the 
means of living. It supplemented this 
gift by the ballot, without teaching the 
emancipated how to read it. Naturally 
the first thought of philanthropy was 
that this race must be educated. In a 
race lacking the background of a civilij 

zation that includes so much that we for- 
get is the important part of education, 
General Armstrong saw that the ordinary 
public school, which teaches reading and 
writing, would be wholly insufficient. 
With the knowledge of letters must be 
acquired habits of industry, self-control, 
responsibility, thrift, consciousness of the 
duties of citizenship, manual skill in 
trades, and certain moral standards. To 
these ends a training-school was neces 

sary which should train the whole man, 
not only in industry, but into a concep- 
tion of a higher life,a strongly moral if 
not a specifically religious life. He saw 
that this gigantic task was to be the work 
of his life. He knew that civilization is 
a slow process; he had no illusions as 
to a speedy revolution in the people for 
whom he labored. He knew that there 
must be a small beginning and a slow 
extension of the work of regeneration. 
But he began at once. In an abandoned 
barrack at Hampton he gathered fifteen 
scholars, and began to train them. He 
threw himself into the work with all the 
peculiar genius of his enthusiasm. The 
heroic man has carried on the work with 
unexampled force and courage. Virginia 
aided him, the general government has 
aided him, but the greater proportion of 
the funds necessary he has raised by per- 
sonal solicitation, while needing all his 
strength for the work at Hampton. The 
experiment has succeeded. The school 
has become a powerful influence in the 
elevation of the race. It numbers nearly 
a thousand students of both sexes, who 
are learning the elements of moral, inde- 








lent existence. But the captain of 

; great movement can do no more. 
He lies stricken with paralysis, the direct 
result of his incessant labors, calmly wait- 
and believing that the means will 

1e to place Hampton on a permanent 
foundation above the need of personal 


solicitation. And it does not seem too 
much to expect that, immediately, out of 
the abundant riches of the prosperous, 


» are also intelligent observers of the 





POLITICAL. 

UR Record is closed on the 5th of February.— 
() The Presidential electors chosen at the na- 
tional election in November, 1892, met in the sev- 
eral States on the 9th of January, and cast their 
votes as follows: For Grover Cleveland, 277; for 
Benjamin Harrison, 145; for James B. Weaver, 22. 
( lete returns from the election gave the follow- 
as the aggregate result of the popular vote: 





For Cleveland, 5,554,685; for Harrison, 5,172,343 ; 
Weaver, 1,040,600; for Bidwell, 273,314; scat- 





T 

January: Donaldson Caffrey, Democrat, Loui- 
siana (to sueeceed Randall L. Gibson, deceased); Hen- 
rv Cabot Lodge, Republican, Massachusetts ; Edward 
Murphy, Jun., Democrat, New York; Stephen N. 
White, Democrat, California; Joseph R. Hawley, 
Republican, Connecticut ; Eugene Hale, Republican, 
Maine; C. K. Davis, Republican, Minnesota; F. B. 
Stockbridge, Republican, Michigan ; William B. Bate, 
Democrat, Tennessee ; George Gray, Democrat, Dela- 
vare; Matthew 8. Quay, Republican, Pennsylvania ; 
David Turpie, Democrat, Indiana; James Smith, 
Jun., Democrat, New Jersey ; John L. Mitchell, 
Democrat, Wisconsin; John Martin, Populist, Kan 
sas; William M. Stewart, Republican, Nevada ; 
Francis M. Cockrell, Democrat, Missouri. 

News of a successful revolution in the Hawaiian 
Islands was received on the 29th of January. On 
the 14th Queen Liliuokalani had attempted to pro- 
mulgate a new constitution depriving foreigners of 
the right of franchise, and abrogating the House of 
Nobles. This met with determined opposition on 
the part of the citizen foreigners, who assembled in 
mass-meeting at Honolulu, and appointed a Com- 
mittee of Safety with discretionary powers. On the 
16th the latter issued a proclamation abrogating the 
monarchical system, and establishing a provisional 
government consisting of an Executive Council of 
four members. This council at once assumed con- 
trol of the government, obliged the deposed Queen 
to retire to her private residence, and despatched a 
commission to Washington with a petition to the 
American government for the annexation of the 
Hawaiian Islands to the United States. This com- 
mission reached Washington on the 3d of February. 

In France the excitement over the Panama Canal 
scandals continued, and many enormous frauds were 
exposed. The French cabinet resigned on the 10th, 
but a new ministry was immediately formed, with 
M. Ribot, as Minister of the Interior, still at the 
head. 
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Southern problem, a sufficient endowment 
of Hampton will be forth-coming to glad- 
den the heart of General Armstrong with 
the assurance that he has not given his 
life in vain. 

Nor is this all. Hampton secured, oth- 
er like attempts will be encouraged, and 
many industrial schools of high character, 
planted throughout the Southern country, 
will go far to remove the disturbing po- 
litical feature of the negro question. 


DISASTERS. 

January 10th.—A rush of water into a colliery 
near Penzance, England, caused the death of thirty 
miners. 

January 15th.—A train on the Congo Railway, 
near Matadi, west Africa, was wrecked by an ex- 
plosion of dynamite, and fifty persons were killed. 

January 21st.—In a railroad catastrophe at Alton 
Junction, Illinois, sixteen persons were killed and 
many others seriously injured. 

January 23d.—News was received from Canton, 
China, giving particulars of the burning, by incen- 
diaries, of a temple near that city, resulting in the 
death of more than 1400 natives. 

January 24th.—In an explosion in a colliery near 
Dux, Bohemia, 130 miners were killed, 

January 31st.—An earthquake occurred in the 
island of Zante, Greece, causing great destruction 
of property and the loss of many lives. 


OBITUARY. 

January 1st.—At Cambridge, Massachusetts, Pro- 
fessor Eben Norton Horsford, aged seventy-five 
years, 

January 3d.—In New York city, Mrs. Martha 
Joan Reade Nash Lamb, historian, aged sixty-four 
years. 

January 11th—In Washington, D.C., John E. 
Kenna, United States Senator from West Virginia, 
aged forty-five years.—In Washington, D.C., Gen- 
eral Benjamin Franklin Butler, aged seventy-five 
years, 

January 15th.—In New York city, General Rufus 
Ingalls, aged seventy-three years. 

January 16th.—In London, England, Mrs. Frances 
Anne Kemble Butler (Fanny Kemble), aged eighty- 
two years. 

January 17th.—At Fremont, Ohio, Rutherford B. 
Hayes, ex-President of the United States, aged sev- 
enty,one years. 

January 23d.—In Boston, Massachusetts, the 
Right Rev. Phillips Brooks, Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of Massachusetts, aged fifty-seven years.— 
At Macon, Georgia, Lucius Quintus Cincinnatus La- 
mar, Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, aged sixty-eight years. 

January 27th.—In Washington, D.C., James Gil- 
lespie Blaine, aged sixty-three years. —At Mendham, 
New Jersey, General Abner Doubleday, aged seven- 
ty-four years. 

January 29th.—Near Washington, D.C., Major- 
General Samuel Spring Carroll, U.S.A., retired, aged 
sixty years. 
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A STORY OF CHARLIE HARRIS. 


VHERE are few of us who ever knew Char- 
lie Harris who will not remember him best 
as “Chad,” the faithful, fat, and delightfal 
body-servant, friend, and guardian of Colonel 
Carter of Cartersville. His soft dialect, his 
mushy accent, his natural gestures, his limp, 
long since forgotten, but put on again when 
his master recalled the heroic incident in 
which he received the bullet in his leg, all 
combined to make him the only real “nig- 
ger” on the stage. But to know Charlie Harris 
truly one had to know him off the stage. 

One night at the rooms of some friends high 
up on Fifth Avenue we got him to talking 
about old times and his life in Louisiana. 
“ Boys, if you think I am a good ‘nigger,’ 
you ought to see me as a villain. You do not 
know what a villanous villain I am. It was 
the first character I ever played,” he said. 
He had not been playing long when his com- 
pany went to New Orleans. His old home was 
near there, and one day his old mammy and 


her husband, “Uncle Tony,” called on him. 
He invited them to come and see him play 
that night, and sent them front seats in the 
colored people’s gallery. “They thought I 
owned the theatre,” he said, “and expected 
to see me looking like a king at the Mardi- 
gras. Well,in the piece that night I was the 
Villain. I was not made up much, and con- 
sequently I could be easily recognized. I cut 
my eye up to the gallery as I entered, and saw 
the old folks in their places. Uncle Tony 
knew me at once, for he undertook to point 
me out to mammy. I could hear him describ- 
ing me. ‘Dat’s him. Nor, not dat one; dat one 
—dat fat one over dyah.’ Presently mammy 
saw me and made a gesture to me. Well, 1 
was the meanest rascal in that play you eve! 
saw—as cold as a lizard and as calculating as 
a rat. I cheated every one, and everybods 
hated me. For a time I succeeded, but after 
a period of prosperity I was at last found out, 
and everybody jumped on me. I was caught 
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ling, and was abused like a pickpocket 
iout a word to say for myself. In the mid- 
of it I heard an exclamation from the gal- 
ery, and caught a glimpse of Uncle Tony and 
ummy. They were both leaning far over the 
ni great excitement. Just then I was 
ized and banged around the room by the 
ero. I was too busy to notice more than 
that both mammy and Uncle Tony were on 
their feet gesticulating; but just as I was 
wing hustled to the door to be kicked out, I 
heard a scream, ‘ Yo’-all let my chile alene!’ 
and a deeper voice shouting, ‘ Knock him down, 
Marse Charlie, knock him down! Wait; I’m 
comin’? Then the door closed on me, and a 
storm of applause went through the house. 
“When the play was over, some one told me 
that two old negroes were waiting outside to 
see me. I had them shown in. I saw that 
something was the matter, and tried to be 
jocular, but it was too serious with them. 
Mammy was whimpering and rocking from 
side to side, and Uncle Tony was as solemn as 
a tombstone. ‘ Marse Chariie, you didn’t steal 
dem things sho ’nough, did you?’ asked Uncle 
Tony, whilst mammy rocked and moaned. 
‘No,’ I exclaimed, ‘of course not.’ ‘I tole you 
so; I tole you so, said mammy. ‘I tole dem 
other niggers so up dem stairs dyah. “Twas 
dat other man heself,—I tole em so.’ I tried 
to explain, for I saw my danger. I had played 
too naturally. It never had occurred to me 
that they would think me a thief. I was not 
entirely successful, however. ‘Marse Charlie, 
your pa never would ’a’ stood no sich thing as 
dat,’ said Uncle Tony. ‘He never’d ’a’ let no 
man lay a han’ ’pon him in dis wull! ‘Why, 
that was in the play,’ Iexplained. ‘Don’t you 
see?’ ‘Mighty curiousome sort of play,’ said 
Uncle Tony, solemnly ; ‘have aman knock you 
down and stomp all over you like dat, and then 
dar’sn’ even raise your han’’bout it. I bound 
your pa would ’a’ knocked his head offn any 
man that laid his han’ ’pon him.’ ‘ Well, he 
’bleeged to git a livin’, said mammy, apolo- 
getically. ‘Mighty hard way to git a livin’, 
said Unele Tony, suspiciously. ‘I glad old 
marster ’ain’ know nuttin’ ’bout it; dat’s all.’ 
They went out. They are both dead now,” said 
Charlie, softly. 
And now Charlie is dead too. 
THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 


THE SPIRITS MOVED HIM. 

Mrs. MULLANY had gone to sleep in her 
chair; her ball of yarn had fallen to the floor, 
where the cat was knitting cobwebs with it 
between the chairs. 

Pat Mullany was smoking his old clay pipe, 
and trying to get last week’s news into his 
head by means of reading aloud very slowly, 
and spelling the hard words. Oblivious to his 
wife’s nap, he said: “ Biddy, do ye mind that? 
Moi, but he was the foine man! Listen, will 
yez? ‘The percession moved along wid th’ 
gal-lent Siventh actin’ as guards on each side 
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of the c-a-i-s-s-o-n.’ Phat th’ divil’s that? 
C-a-i ki, s, kies-son—kisson ?—kisson ?—shure 
it must be th’ carcass. ‘The sthreets were lined 
wid a mul-ti-tude of people.’ ” 

Here he was interrupted by a knock at the 
door, to which he paid no attention, save to 
glance at the door. The knock was repeated. 

“Who's thare ?” 

“Shure it’s us.” 

“Who the divil’s us?” 

“Shure it’s me, Tim Ryly, Billy Muldune, 
Mister Maguire, and the rist.” 

“Phat de yez be wantin’ here? It’s most 
nine o’clock, and Biddy’s ashlape be the fire.” 

“Pat Mullany, will ye open th’ dour, and let 
us be after comin’? We've come to pass the 
time wid yez. Barny Rooney’s got his fiddle, 
and we could have a shtip or two.” 

“Go ’way wid yez.” 

“Here’s Mrs. O’Hay, wid a foine shtewed 
rabbit, and Mrs. Fiynn, wid some foine pays.” 

The door opens an inch. 

“Come, now, it’s Larry Quinn has his pocket 
full of pipes and tobacco, and it’s meself that 
has sugar and limons; that, wid the aid of a 
little hot wather, and a drop of the ecrathur, will 
put a heart in yez.” 

“Ye spalpeen! where do yez think I'd be 
after gettin’ the crathur at this time of night ?” 

“Shure it’s just Tim Ryly as can tell ye. 
Haven’t I got the bottle under me arm, kapin’ 
warm and lively wid me heart’s throbbin’ ?” 

“Tim Ryly, shure it’s a fool ye are! Why 
didn’t ye tell me an hour ago? Come in an’ 
see Biddy; shure she’s wearyin’ for a sight of 
yez. Biddy, me dear, here’s Mr. Ryly and the 
rest come for a bit of supper they’ve brought 
along wid’em. Shure here they’ve been stand- 
in’ widout, and we waitin’ widin, hours.” 

H. E. McInrosu. 


QUANTITY VERSUS QUALITY. 
Lone years ago I had by chance a Thought— 
A thoughtful Thought it was, as all agreed— 
And when in its totality "twas caught, 
I sat me down to frame it in a screed. 
Now brevity, men say, ’s the soul of wit; 
And hence I sought, in writing, to be brief. 
In four strong lines I made my faney fit, 
And sent it out,—and came, alas! to grief. 
For years the unappreciated verse 
Lay in my desk unheeded—nay, forgot. 
But yesterday I took that quatrain terse 
And once more cast it in the smelting-pot. 
I wrote six hundred lines all featly rhymed, 
And then an envoi holding sixty more: 
The selfsame thought was there that once I'd timed 
So that ’twas clear in seconds three or four. 


Again I sent it forth. This time success 
My efforts crowned, to my exceeding glee; 
Yet was I saddened somewhat, I confess, 
To note the public’s love for quantity ; 
Ami when a reader wrote to me to say, 
“There's lots of stuffin that. You’ve made a hit,” 
It made me wince to hear it put that way, 
For as to “stuff,” the rhyme was full of it. 
Joun KENDRICK Banos. 
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APRIL'S GIRL. 
BY WILL CARLETON 
I. 


( H, she was a rose half-budded, in the intermediate school, 


And her face and form I studied twice as much as task or rule. 
For her eyes my eyes enlisted more than books on any shelf, 
And no lesson e’er existed so instructive as herself. 
She was such a slender wee thing, with gold hair and modest eyes; 
But my heart with love was seething for this undiscovered prize. 
Oh. she was a girl to die for, but I couldn’t do that, alas! 
I could only help her cipher, and be pony in her class. 
And my boyish mind affirmed me full of passion most divine; 
Though no doubt my teacher termed me as a juvenile canine. 
And one icy day I offered to protect her steps from harm; 
With a bow the boon I proffered; and she almost took my arm. 
O that year and month were older! for this beauty of the school 
Ran, and o’er her shapely shoulder shouted softly, ‘‘ April Fool!” 


Il. 


Oh, the times we met were fewer—jealous years rushed in between; 
She was six when first I knew her—but she now had grown sixteen. 
All her childhood’s winsome graces had been gently trained and taught; 
There were on her brow the traces of a woman's coming thought. 

I could see her mind revolving in the realms of faith and doubt; 

The great problem she was solving, what this world is all about. 

Hopes enough her soul must bury; many prizes must be lost; 

But her heart was bright and merry, as I found out to my cost. 

For I met her once beguiling with some flowers her homeward way, 
When the Month of Storms was smiling with a pleasant opening-day. 
‘‘ Without words these blooms repose here,” I remarked, with jaunty bow; 
“If you like me, pluck this rose here, and present it to me now.” 
Coming toward me I discerned it; then, with manner kind, but cool, 
To her bosom she returned it, softly laughing, ‘‘ April Fool!” 





EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


Iil. 


Oh, another year I found her bathed in Fashion’s lurid light, 

With a hundred guests around her seeking favor in her sight. 
Rushing years with treasures laden, you had nurtured in your arms 
My sweet simple school-girl maiden, to this miracle of charms! 
Flashing through the frescoed hallways, how the splencors decked her brow! 
She had been an angel always, but she was a goddess now! 

And my love—could I conceal it?—no; without a doubt I knew 

That my glances must reveal it—’twas,so deathless and so true. 

(nd I thought her heart would soften—-that she pitied me the while; 
For she looked my way quite often—once she sent a wistful smile! 
So I said, deluded sinner, not remembering the date, 

‘T will take her down to dinner, and confirm my splendid fate.” 
But her arm with that was mated of a mild prosaic mule, 

A small creature that I hated—and she murmured, ** April Fool!” 


iv. 
Oh, ‘twas just a year precisely, from the evening named above, 
When, more honestly than wisely, I revealed my depths of love; 
Told her how with gloom appalling was this desert world of ours, 
Till her smile upon it falling made it blossom into flowers; 
How my web of life had faded more and more in gloomy strands, 
Till a golden thread she braided with her white and helpful hands; 
How my heart had twined about her, as the fairest of the good; 
How I could not live without her, and I would not if I could. 
‘Oh, I pity you!” demurely she replied, with laughing tongue; 
‘Tt will be a hardship, surely, for a youth to die so young!” 
Like a tiger loosed, I started for the mansion’s gilded door; 
| was wellnigh broken-hearted; I with rage was boiling o'er. 
3ut she stepped before me shyly in the gloomy vestibule, 
Whispering, as she kissed me slyly, ‘‘Oh, you dear old April Fool!” 
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HARPER'S 


THE SKITTISH DOCTOR. 

Doctor § was noted among his profes- 
sional brethren for his power of concentration. 
When once he bent his mind to a problem he 
became totally oblivious of everything about 
him. 

The doctor had a horse that was almost as 
famous as himself. Among her peculiarities 
was the habit of shying. She would not shy 
at things which most horses consider fit sub- 
jects for that sort of digression. She would 
pay no attention whatever to a newspaper 
blowing about the streets, but was mortally 
afraid of acovered wagon. At the sight of one 
of New Haven’s suburban stages she would run 
over the curb-stone and threaten not only the 
doctor's life, but that of the chance passer. Of 
this habit she could not be broken. It seemed 
as though she could smell a stage long before it 
came in sight, so that the doctor would go half 
a dozen blocks out of his way rather than 
meet one. Early one morning he received a 
telephone call to the effect that one of his 
patients had become alarmingly worse. With- 
out waiting for his carriage, he started to walk, 
the distance being about a mile. His mind 
became at once absorbed in the case, but not 
so much so that he did not remember that the 
course of the Seymour stage lay right in his 
path. He looked at his watch and saw that 
he would be sure to meet it if he went the 
shortest way. He was ina hurry to get to his 
patient, but there was no help for it. He ut- 
tered a malediction over the circumstance, and 
turned off at the first corner. This obliged 
him to nearly double the distance, and the day 
was warm. He walked as he never walked 
before, and failed to recognize a couple of 
intimate friends whom he nearly ran over. 

It was not until he had spent two hours 
with his patient, and came out to look for his 
horse, that he began to realize that he had 
walked a mile ont of his way so that he need 
not sliy at the Seymour stage! 

Freperick H. CoGswe.. 





THE WAR WAS A FAILURE FOR HIM. 

WALKING along the bluff at Siasconsett one 
afternoon, I paused to watch the sunset beyond 
the moors. I had thrown myself upon the 
grass, and was absorbing the spiritual charm 
of the dying day, when I was disturbed by a 
sudden, “ Hi, there !” 

I looked up, and saw a rather decrepit old 
man coming towards me. He was engaged in 
painting the piazza of a cottage, but at the 
prospect of holding a sociable conversation, 
he abandoned the work in hand and took a 
seat beside me. I can still see him, sharply 
etched against the splendors of the closing 
day, his shapeless felt hat swaying to and fro. 

“ Pretty fine place,” I said, by way of opening. 

“ Ain’t no finer nowhere,” he replied. 

“ T suppose you have lived here a long time?” 

“Ever since I was born,” he replied; “ but 
I’m all gone now.” 
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“You mean you are not strong ?” I asked, 

“That’s it, exactly ; and I’ain’t been stro, g 
for a long time. When I was young I cou}¢ 
do anything ; now I’m only good for odd jobs.” 

He finished this statement with a pathetic 
sigh, in which he seemed to renew in memory 
the splendid vigor of his youth. 

“ You’re not very old now,” I said. 

“No, not very,” he acquiesced; “won't be 
seventy-eight until next February; but | 
ought to be as lively as a cricket yet. Do you 
know, I’ve been a whole week a-paintin’ that 
there stoop !” 

I suspected that possibly the length of time 
consumed in painting the stoop might be owing 
more to the fact that he was working by the 
day than to that of his extreme age. But [| 
said nothing that could be construed as an un- 
kind commentary upon himself, preferring to 
have him believe that I attributed his de- 
crepitude to the atmosphere of the region. 

“T always supposed this to be a very health- 
ful spot.” 

“It is,” he replied; “ain’t no better no- 
where.” 

Still his head bobbed to and fro against the 
sky, that was now a deep mellow crimson. I 
watched a snow-white gull circling above 
the sea, and pretended to be preoccupied. 

“It was the war that done it,” he continued, 
with great feeling. “I came back all chock- 
full of rheumatiz and malary, and I’ain’t never 
been the same man since. I tell you that war 
was an awful failure for me.” 

“Tt was a very sad affair,” I said, in a kind 
attempt to be sympathetic. 

“Yes,” he replied, “it was. Why, do you 
know what I could do before the war ?” 

"ie." 

“Well,” he continued, “I could sit down ani 
eat ten plates of baked beans for breakfast 
without turning a hair; and now I can’t ext 
one plateful to save my life.” 

This seemed to be the climax of the veter- 
an’s war memories; for when he concluded, he 
looked as if he felt that the acknowledgment 
of the condition of his present capacity for 
beans, compared with that of his ante bellum 
days, was one that placed his manhood within 
the pale of criticism. And no sooner had he 
finished than he suddenly arose without cere- 
mony and departed, leaving me to continue my 
dreams beside the sea in the deepening glow 
of twilight. And yet I forgot the indistinct 
outlines of the moorland and the melody of the 
ocean as I thought of the man who cousidered 
the war a failure because it had wrecked his 
organs of digestion, and left him becalmed on 
the shores of age, so broken physically that he 
could not successfully cope with a single plate- 
ful of beans, when in the haleyon days of his 
approaching middle age, before the war, he 
could rise with the lark and, in his own Jan- 
guage, eat ten platefuls without turning a 
hair. 


R. K. MUNKITTRICE. 





EDITOR'S 


AN UNFORTUNATE INTERPOLATION. 

A xuMBER of London cockneys had formed 

emselves into an amateur theatrical associa- 

mu. Mistaking energy of purpose for histri- 

ic ability—a fault not unknown to ama- 
eurs—they determined to undertake Shake- 
speare’s tragedy of King Richard the Third. 
The initial performance was to be given on 
the night of Boxing day, the 26th of Decem- 
ber, at one of the little suburbs of mighty 
London. 

On the eventful night of the performance 
the actors, stimulated by the applause of the 
audienee, which was of course composed chief- 

of relatives and near friends, had lost much 
of the uneasiness attendant upon a first ap- 
Already had they begun to give 
their individual genius a fuller rein. Much 
“}usiness” which had not tried at 
hearsal was now attempted with impunity. 
All went well until the fourth scene of act 
fourth, when Catesby rushes in to announce to 
the King the capture of Buckingham. Of 
course our actors used the interpolated ver- 
sion that puts into Richard’s mouth the well- 
known exclamation: “ Off with his head! So 
much for Buckingham!” But there was even 
a greater liberty taken with the text than our 
ambitious friends intended. As soon as Cates- 
by had delivered himself of his lines, “ My liege, 
the Duke of Buckingham is taken,” etc., he 
paused to allow the King to make the usual ex- 
clamation. At each of the reliearsals the actor 


pea rance. 


been re- 


impersonating Richard had hardly given the 
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messenger time to pronounce his lines before 
shrieking out his malediction, which he con- 
sidered one of the situations of the tragedy. 
But during the performance he had decided 
that it would be much more natural and im- 
pressive to stride up and down the stage a 
number of times gnashing his teeth before de- 
livering the lines in his most guttural tones, 
which were to pass for deep and concentrated 
hatred. Unfortunately for the result, he had 
neglected to confide his change of idea to his 
fellow-actor. Catesby waited what doubtless 
seemed to himanage. But the only effect the 
news of Buckingham’s capture seemed to have 
upon Richard was to make him take even 
longer strides than before,and make an ex- 
tremely unpleasant noise “ gritting ” his teeth. 
After venturing several interrogatory coughs, 
which did not alter either the pace of the mon- 
arch or provoke any reply whatever, the un- 
fortunate Catesby decided to save the day, 
which seemed to him on the verge of being 
lost, by a bold step. Disregarding the mon- 
arch’s frown, he began again, in a clear voice, 
“ My liege, the Duke of Buckingham is taken ;” 
and concluded, boldly, “ an’ we’ve took off ’is 
’ead!” The effect was electric. There was no 
art, but nature,in the burst of anger with which 
the enraged Richard, tearing off his crown and 
armor and hurling them at his unfortunate but 
well-meaning support, screamed out: “ You 
’ave,’ave you! Well, you’ve been an’ spoilt 
the whole bloomin’ play.” The tragedy came 
to an untimely end. 


A NICE QUESTION. 
Erne. “Mamma dear, will that dessert hurt me, or is there plenty?” 
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BisHop Hurst’s Short Ifistory of the Christian 
Church’ is by no means so short as its name 
iid imply. It is printed on six hundred 

d forty-two pages; and while compact and 

cise, it is exceedingly full and comprehen- 

It begins with the beginning of Chris- 

unity, and it closes with the Theology of the 
erican Church of to-day, covering the whole 

it ground of its subject in a most thorough 
readable manner. Divided into books 

pon “The Early Church,” upon “The Medi- 
eval Church,” upon “ The Reformation,” upon 
he Modern Chureh in Europe,” and upon 
lhe Church in the United States,” it is based 
pon a series of volumes, bearing those titles, 
iblished from time to time for the use of the 
hantauqua Reading Circle. These their au- 
thor has carefully rewritten and revised, con- 
deusing certain portions, making a number of 
additions, and presenting a complete work for 
a larger and more general audience of clergy- 
men and laymen. Special attention should be 
called to the Bibliographical Notes attached 

» each of the short chapters comprising the 
different parts of the book. They are intend- 
ed, he explains, for aid in the study of the spe- 
cial subjects treated, and not for general his- 
torical investigation ; and they will be found 
to be most useful to the student of the history 
of any particular church, or of the history of 
the church at any particular period. He gives 
the titles and the date of publication of each 
of the great number of authorities to which he 
has gone for his facts; and in many cases he 
gives volume and page, chapter and verse. 
The book has, also, an excellent Index, and 
marginal references to all the matter contained 
in every leaf. 

The chapter upon “ Wesley and Methodism ” 
in the section upon “The Modern Church” is 
an excellent specimen of Bishop Hurst’s work- 
manship. It depicts in a few short but di- 
rect words the deplorable condition of religion 
in England in the earlier half of the eighteenth 
century, when Puritan activity had been trans- 
planted into the American colonies, and when 
both the deism of the ablest English thinkers, 
and the atheism of the French philosophers 
were far more potent intellectual forces than 
the faith, often ignorant or formal, of the Eng- 
lish churchman. In four pages we have an 


' Short History of the Christian Church. By Joun F. 
Horst, D.D., LL.D., Author of “ Indika,” etc. With 
ren Colored Maps. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $3 00. New 
York : Harper and Brothers. . 











NOTES. 


account of England at the beginning of this 
Wesleyan movement; of John and Charles 
Wesley themselves; of the association of John 
Wesley with the Moravians,and their influence 
upon him; of Wesley’s organizing powers; of 
the development of Methodism; and of Method- 
ism at Wesley’s death—so clear and so com- 
plete that the child can comprehend it. 

Bishop Hurst asserts that while in seevlar 
history the spiritual forces remain largely in 
the background, in the life of the Church they 
have come out boldly into the clear foreground. 
Though often in the wrong,and always divided 
in opinion, the Church, he believes, has been 
saved from fatal error and downfall by divine 
interposition; the champion of a bad cause 
invariably sees his plans fail through the 
work of some brave and pure opponent. There 
has been an Athanasius to meet every Arius, 
a fearless Luther to encounter a Leo X. In 
the view of the author, the office of showing 
how and when the divine power has controlled 
all human events, and made them subserve the 
steady progress of God’s servants, is the mis- 
sion of him who writes the history of the 
Church. And this mission has Bishop Hurst 
faithfully and nobly performed. 


A COUNTRY that offers almost virgin terri- 
tory to the missionary work which Bishop 
Hurst celebrates is the Morocco of to-day, as 


described by Mr. Stephen Bonsal, Jun.? Most 
readers will be surprised to learn that this 
unknown land occupies a territory half as 
large again as Spain and Portugal, inhabited 
by eight millions of people, of whom three 
millions are Moors, two millions Berbers, a 
million and a half Shelluhs, half a million 
Arabs, three hundred thousand Jews, and 
about half a million negroes, slaves brought 
from the Soudan, or descendants of slaves. 
There are only about five thousand Europeans 
in the whole country, most of whom are Span- 
iards living in the coast towns. The native 
population is fiercely Mohammedan, and both 
Sultan and people discourage intercourse with 
foreign nations. But France, Spain, Italy, Ger- 
many, and England all desire commercial re- 
lations with Morocco, and each power watch- 
es jealously the least advance on the part of 
the others. England has special reasons for 


2 Morocco As It Is. With an Account of Sir Charles 
Euan Smith’s Recent Mission to Fez. By SterHEen 
BonsaL, Jun. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $200. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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uneasiness; for Tangier,in the hands of an ene- 
my,might threaten her possession of Gibraltar. 
Prince Bismarck had good grounds, therefore, 
for his prophecy of thirty years ago that be- 
fore the close of the century the “ Western 
Question” would become as threatening as 
did the “ Eastern Question” in the “ fifties.” 

Mr. Bonsal, having diplomatic privileges, 
was enabled to see the country more thor- 
oughly than most travellers, and, being a jour- 
nalist, knew how to make the most of his op- 
portunities. His observations and conclusions 
are set forth in this very interesting volume 
of more than three hundred pages, which 
treats the history, manners, and customs, poli- 
tics, religion, industries, and resources, of the 
Moors with exceptional knowledge. He re- 
lates the ecnrions story that at an al fresco 
luncheon in a small interior village of Mo- 
rocco he heard the Khalifa propose the loyal 
toast of ‘The Star-spangled Banner,” where- 
upon the villagers sitting about, waiting hun- 
grily for the fragments of the feast, sprang 
to their feet, shouting, “ Hip, hip, hooray!” 
Then the Khalifa narrated how, sixty years 
before, the village had been taken under 
American protection for some forgotten rea- 
son, and had thus remained. Here seems to 
open a chance for the gratification of that pas- 
sion for annexation which occasionally pos- 
sesses the American Jingo. Mr. Bonsal’s vol- 
ume is full of information as well as enter- 
tainment, is abundantly illustrated, and, for 
the general reader, is far the best book upon 
western Barbary to be obtained to-day. 

No Morescan follower of the Prophet is more 
a fatalist than the author of the novel en- 
titled From One Generation to Another’ But 
Mr. Merriman’s fatalism is physiological and 
not theological, evolutionary and not arbitrary. 
He believes that the sins of the fathers are 
visited upon the children, because no man can 
escape himself. That the death of the child 
follows the selfish profligacy of the parent is 
not a punitive or even a retributive dispensa- 
tion of Providence. It is the awful inescapa- 
ble consequence of a disregarded cause. But 
although his theme is thus vast and portent- 
ous, Mr. Merriman’s story moves with ease and 
swiftness. On his Magic Carpet he transports 
the reader from England to India, from the 
vulgar wealth of Clapham to the bareness of 
the soldier’s bungalow, from the green and 
quiet beanty of Hertfordshire to the awfal 
silence and vastness of the Himalayas. The 
hero of the story is a man on whom the novel- 
ist has lavished infinite pains. He is a Jew 
with a Seotch ancestry, and this mingled 
heritage constitutes his fate. Not cruel, he 
yet spares neither man nor woman who comes 
between him and his career. Not ardent, his 


From One Generation to Another. A Novel. By 
Henry Seron Merriman, Author of “ The Phantom 
Future,” ete. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 


purpose of personal advancement neve; 
or falters. Not heroic, he shuns no dang: 
the field of battle. Not soldierly, he ma| 
himself a consummate general. Most of 
traits, like his features, his walk, are Jey 
but always modified by the Scotch drop \ 
in his calculating veins. 

It will be seen that General Seymon 
chael is a remarkable person, very ¢|, 
studied, and very minutely delineated. 
people with whom he comes in contact, 
lives, wittingly or unwittingly, are eha: 
because he is himself, are of the familiar } 
lishtypes. Nature is sparing of her prodig 
allowing not more than one to a commn 
and Mr. Merriman does not attempt to outs! 
nature. But these commonplace peop| 
not uninteresting, being extremely human, 
the reader becomes properly desirous to k 
what they did, and why they did it. It 
be questioned by certain inquiring m 
whether the climax of the story is physiolos 
ally sound, and whether, if science give a t 
assent, literary art may not protest. But 
must be remembered that the novelist is t 
scientific member of the alliance which he 
his readers constitute, and that he must be 
presumed to be right pathologically until hi 
is proved wrong. As to the horror of his ret: 
bution, it is open to him to say that natur 
withholds nothing of her logical completeness 
for our sentimental protests, and that he is 
justified in stating the extreme strength of his 
argument. But whatever objection we may 
make to particular incidents, we must conced: 
that Mr. Merriman is an excellent story-telle1 
crisp, bright, thoroughly in earnest, and that 
to borrow the slang of the moment, h« 
come to stay. 


+ 


PROFESSOR A. 8. HILL’s Foundations of Rheto 
ric* are laid on the rock of flawless Englis! 
speech. Were the Boylston professor to read 
here that his book had “come to stay, 
would doubtless remonstrate gently but firn 
with the Literary Note-taker, and hencefort! 
have his own opinion of that humble scribe 
Or may it be that, after Portia, he, too, finds 
that it were easier to tell twenty men what 
were good to be done, than be one of the twent 
to follow his own telling? Certainly he tells 
the twenty, and the twenty thousand, most 
clearly and intelligibly, what were good to 
done in the coustruction of English. If h 
dogmatic, he is alsoconvineing. He goes ba 
to Dean Swift for his definition of styl 


proper words in proper places. The princip|es 


which enable a writer first to choose the prope! 
word, and then to put it in the place fixed fo1 
it by the idiom of the language—the pla 
which gives it its exact value, in itself, and 
its relations with other words—these, wit 


4 The Foundations of Rhetoric. By ADAMS SHER™M 
Hitz, Author of “* The Principles of Rhetoric,” “Ou 
English,” etc. 12mo, Cloth, $100. New York: Har 
er and Brothers. 
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evity, constitute the “ foundations of rhet- 
“The introduction, occupying twenty- 

ee pages, deals with the terms and facts of 
vlish grammar. The book itself is divided 
) five topical sections. The first gives one 
dred and thirty-two pages to the discussion 
mproper words. The second allows twenty- 

- pages to the principles that govern choice 
The third has seventy- 
r pages on improper sentences; the fourth, 
enteen pages on the true principles of 

e among various forms of sentences; and 
fifth, in twenty pages, considers the ideal 
ragraph, in itself and in its relation to 
her paragraphs. Nothing could be more 
ir, definite, and attractive than this logical 
rangement, which the pupil follows with in- 
ising interest and intelligence. The method 

f the Foundations is inductive, like that of Pro- 
fessor Hill’s earlier volume, the Principles of 
wie. And it would be impossible to praise 

» highly the wealth of material for induction 
thered in the “Examples.” These alone 
npose an excellent manual of models and 
varnings. It is interesting to note how even 
e masters of literature sometimes nod, and 
en the average reader sees, as this book 
iakes him see, how easy it is, and, alas! how 
ommon, to debase our noble tongue by care- 


ong proper words 


ssness, or wilfulness, or commonness of taste, 
should be willing to rank himself among 
purists, like Mr. Hill, rather than with the 
easy-going utterers of counterfeit verbal 
tnage, 
Nevertheless, our professor’s requirement is 
. counsel of perfection, a hard doctrine for 
guistic sinners. “ Words,” he says, “are, or 
ire not, words for the purposes of English 
composition, according as they are, or are not, 
n present, national, and reputable use.” Thus 
it one fell swoop are caught away our cherish- 
ed obsolete or obsolescent words, our favorite 
neologisms, our most significant slang, native 
or exotic, our entire stock of foreign phrases, 
iuny neighborhood locution, all dialeet gro- 
esquenesses, most newspaper English, and 
the peeuliar tongue in which a great host of 
contemporary English novels finds expression. 
But the Harvard professor’s interdictions are 
\uthoritative, however inclusive. And if he 
isk the yielding up of all our vices cf rheto- 
ric, and much of our vocabulary, it is as a phil- 
ological Hamlet might entreat us to throw 
away the worser part of it and live the purer 
with the other half. 


No visible Foundations of Rhetoric uphold 
the graceful structure of Mrs. Stuart’s stor- 
s. A Golden Wedding, and Other Tales,’ adds 
one more delightful record to the short 
and simple annals of the poor. But Mrs. 
Stuart’s poor are that picturesque, squalid, 
even-tempered, easy-going, unambitious, soft- 
°A Golden Wedding, and Other Tales. By Ruta 


McEnery Stuart. [llustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $150. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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voiced, warm-hearted, mendacious proletariat 
familiarly miscalled “darkies,” no longer in 
derision, but in affectionate good-will. Born 
among them, familiar with plantation life, 
with negro character, and the “Old South,” 
Mrs. Stuart imparts to her stories a pathetic 
truthfulness which, but for her admirable sense 
of humor, would lapse into morbidness. This 
saving grace keeps her work sane and balanced, 
so that these tales stand the arduous test of 
contiguity without hurting each other. She is 
a keen observer, and her intuitious of character 
are swift and exact. Of “Sister Garrett” she 
says: “If it had been hers to die of old age, 
the coquette in her would still have died 
young.” Skins may differ, but the eternal 
feminine abides. With the strongest race 
resemblance, these women show the strongest 
individual difference. “ Sister Garrett,” with 
her aged proprieties, is as unlike the indiscreet 
“?Lize Ann Johnson” as is that frivolous widow 
to Uncle Mingo’s self-denying “Calline,” or 
Colonel Slack’s tempestuous “ Lucindy,” or the 
beautiful “Camelia Riccardo,” of the French 
market in New Orleans. The negro dialect can 
never have been better done than in these 
pages. All its grotesque exaggerations are 
observed, its sense of euphony, its use of super- 
latives, its sesquipedality, and its epigrammatic 
force, so that its very badness rises to the dig- 
nity of a quality. Nor is the delineation of 
character less careful. The reader is made to 
see the undeveloped, perhaps the undevelop- 
able, nature of the half-barbaric black, all his 
intricacies and weaknesses being honestly ac- 
knowledged, and the difficulties which he pre- 
sents to the forces of Anglo-Saxon industrial, 
self-sufficient, unimaginative civilization, ad- 
mitted. But the sympathy which explains 
these humorous prodigies of nature makes the 
better part of their being the larger part also, 
as indeed it is, and brings assurance of fu- 
ture good conduct and good citizenship. The 
“Negro Problem” is so tremendous an issue 
that we cannot know too much of the race 
characteristics with which we have to deal. 
And books like The Golden Wedding, therefore, 
unprejudiced, unargumentative, authentic, 
have a distinct value for the student of social 
science, the patriot, and the statesman, as well 
as for the lover of charming fiction. 

Nor charming fiction but attractive fact 
fills Mrs. Florence Watters Snedeker’s little 
black-aml-white volume, 4 Family Canoe Trip.® 
Of late years the canoe appears to have be- 
come the favorite and the fashionable medium 
of aquatic locomotion. It is the buggy of wa- 
ter highways and byways. Mr. Millet and 
Mr. Parsons sailed down the Danube in ca- 
noes; Mr. Kirk Munroe has been personally 
directing his jolly good fellows among’ the 


&*A Family Canoe Trip. By FiLorence Watters 
SNEDEKER. Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
50 cents. [Harper's Black and White Series.| New 
York : Harper and Brothers. 
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everglades of Florida in a canoe; Mr. Barry 
Pain did various amusing things in a Cana- 
dian canoe; and now we have the history of a 
domestic voyage on the Hudson River and on 
Lake George and Lake Champlain. It is a 
faithful and gossipy relation of actual experi- 
ences, all of them entertaining and instructive. 
But may we not infer that these voyagers did 
not have altogether the best time of the band 
of adventurers, and that they enjoyed them- 
selves quite as much on board the prosaic 
canal-boat as in the tiny cockpit of the Gerne- 
gross? 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Snedeker’s little volume 
is very pleasant reading. She declares that 
the delights of canoeing come from meditation 
and the study of nature, as well as from the 
novel incidents of the journey. “ Canoeing 
is a noble pleasure,” she adds, “worthy to 
grow, as it rapidly does, in favor, and to char- 
acterize our American people”; but the Amer- 
ican people, who have hitherto been charac- 
terized by other modes of travel and recrea- 
tion, will be wise to read Mrs. Snedeker’s words 
of caution contained in her final chapter, as a 
summary of her trip. Canoeing means camp- 
ing out in our country, and camping out, she 
says, is not for every one. It is not for those 
punctilious souls who flinch from disorder and 
discomfort. It is not for her who sees a rat- 
tlesnake in every tangle of deep grass. It is 
not for him whose appetite fails him at sight 
of a grasshopper on the table-cloth. It is not 
for them who dread solitude. Make up your 
minds, oh, American people, to snakes, grass- 
hoppers, wet feet, blistered hands, sunburn, 
solitude, and good, honest, uncivilized Nature, 
and be happy in a canoe or under a tent. 

IN quite another sense than Mrs. Snedeker’s, 
the new book of Professor Noah K. Davis may 
be described as “plain sailing.” Elements of 
Deductive Logic’ is the simplest possible state- 
ment of mental problems by no means simple. 
Mr. Davis’s long experience as a teacher has 
shown him the value of directness, clearness, 
and illustration, and the praxis appended to 
each chapter furnishes the pupil with a useful 
and really entertaining means of applying and 
retaining the principles he has acquired. As 
usual, our old friend Aristotle turns up smil- 
ing, if his august Shade will pardon the seem- 
ing irreverence. In the chapter on Fallacies, 
Professor Davis adheres to the original Aris- 
totelian distribution, believing, he says, that 
it should be well known to every student of 
logic, and that none better has been proposed. 
So we may fancy the great Stagirite, before the 
Asiatic conquests, drilling into the half-listen- 
ing ear of the restless Alexander the same pre- 
cepts that the Virginian class-room echoes in 
this year of grace. The kingdom of letters is 
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truly a commonwealth, after all. The Elements 

is as good an example of the deductive met},,¢ 

for students as is the Foundations of Rhei. 

of the inductive. Both are models of st. 

ment and of illustration, and both may 

mastered by any student of average abi 

even without a teacher. Were the stud, 

so disciplinary a science as logic compuls 

among advanced pupils, society would be ¢ 

mented with fewer schemes of unreforn 

reform, of unenlightening education, and 

ruinous finance. : 
YOUNG “females,” at least, had small lo 

and less drill in Catherine Armstrong’s d 

but readers of The Country Cousin and 

Baroness will take up Miss Peard’s new sto 

with an agreeable certainty of meeting int: 

esting people. It is a simple episode in sin 

ple lives, told with the assured ease and dire 

ness of the accomplished story-teller who | 

learned the fine art of omission. The period 

is that which Dr. Conan Doyle has chosen for 

his capital tale of The Great Shadow, alread 

mentioned in these Notes. But with the sele: 

tion of the same dramatic moment the lik: 

ness between the stories ceases. Dr. Doyle's 

book is full of the rough accompaniments ot 

war—the excitement of the rustic mind, thi 

prejudices, the hatreds, the ignorant apprehe 

sions, the panic terrors, the unfounded dreams 

of glory, which possessed the common peo) 

during the years when the name of the First 

Consul,the General of the Armies,the Empero: 

struck consternation to the heart of Englan 
The well-bred people whom Miss Peard i: 4 

troduces to us find the Great War an interest- 

ing topic of conversation, are concerned that 

British valor should be crowned with victor 

and feel sure that the “Frenchies” could |x 

easily beaten were there proper competenc) 

in high places. But balls and card parties a: 

visits go on as usual; flirtations amuse tli 

passing hour, and the fashion of a scarf or thi 

embroidery on a slipper is matter of interest 

as eager as the despatches from Burgos. Thi 

gay garrison town of Plymouth is the scene of 

pretty Catherine’s triumphs; and its milita 

society, its upper middle-class proprieties, its 

parades and assemblies, with the formally a‘ 

fected manners of the time, afford the thought- 

ful reader an entertainment quite as delightfu 

as the love-story which is the motive of tl: 

book. Indeed, the vividness of the pictures 

gives one a pathetic sense of the nearness to 

ourselves of these vanished ancestors, and t! 

likeness of their faded lives to our own, in t! 

flush of action and opportunity of the lat 

nineteenth century. Our grandmothers au 

grandfathers become young once more, an 

we enjoy a youthful intimacy with them, 

cheerful friendship ever touched with pensiy 

melancholy. 


akan 
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